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“STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD. 


FINANGE. MISSIONS. 


WILLIAM PHELPS, D. C, EDDY, 
JOSEPH BROKAW, E, T. HISCOX, 
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tage R. B. KELSAY, JOSEPH BROKAW, 

et FRANCIS WAYLAND, | A. J. ROBINSON, 

ah W. H. P. FAUNCE, HENRY C. CONGER, 

ne C. B. CANFIELD EDWARD J. BROCKETT. 


ADVISORY. 
E. T. HISCOX, 
WILLIAM PHELPS, 
D. C. EDDY, 
EDWARD LATHROP, 
W. C. P, RHOADES. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


1. Prayer. 

2. Calling of the Roll. 

3. Reading of the Minutes of Last Meeting. 

4. Report of Treasurer. 

5. Communications from the Corresponding Secretary. 
6. Reports from Standing Committees. 

7. Report of Auditors. 

8. Miscellaneous Business. 
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SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


1. The Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society convened at Saratoga, N. Y., in the Conven- 
tion Hall, Wednesday, at 2.30 p.M., President E. Nelson Blake 
in the chair. Opening devotional exercises were led by Rev. 


Samuel H. Greene, D.D., of Washington, D. C., and Prof. J. M. 


3 — of Newton Theological Seminary. 
. The President delivered the opening address. 
3. The President named the following Committees, which were 
appointed : 
Committee on Nominations: J. F. Elder, D.D., N. Y.; Kerr 
: Tupper, D.D., Col.; J. W. T. Boothe, D.D., Mass.; Rev. E. 
Seruggs, Mo.; Rev. A. G. Ohio; Andtew McLeish, 
Esq., Hl. 
On Resolutions: Rev. N. E. Wood, D.D., Mass.; Rev. W. T. 
Stott, D.D., Ind.; Rev. J. J. Muir, D. C.; Rev. W. W. Dawley, 
Minn.; Edward Goodman, Esq,., II. 
On Arrangements: Rev. J. Byington Smith, D.D., N. Y.; Rev. 
G. W. Lasher, D.D., Ohio; Rev. R. G. Seymour, D.D., Mass.; Rev- 
|. \V. Weddell, Penn.; H. A. Rust, Esgq., Ill. 
On Enrollment: Rev. C. M. Carter, Ind.; Rev. N. B. Jones, hie . 
Key. G. F. Holt, lowa:; Rev. Clyde Kelley, Kans.; J. H. Williams, 
Esq., N. Y. 
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6 MINUTES. [ 1894. 


4. The President invited the officers of the other Societies 
including the Women’s Societies, to take seats on the platform. 


5: Secretary Morgan presented the printed Report of the Exec- 
utive Board, reading some important portions of the same. 


6. Report accepted, and laid on the table for discussion later. 


4. Treasurer submitted printed report,and called attention to a 
few special items. 


8. Report accepted and adopted. 


g. Rev, H. W. Tilden, D.D., of Iowa, spoke on the topic, “ Our 
Western Work Just Begun.” 

10. The Chairman stated that the General Presbyterian Assembly, 
which is now in'‘session at Saratoga, had appointed three of its 
members to bring the greeting of that body here at 4.30 p.M.; and, 
thereupon, it was voted that we appoint Dr. Morehouse, of this 
Society; Dr. Mabie, of the Missionary Union; Col. Banes, of the 
Publication Society, and Dr. Judson, of the Educational Society, to 
convey an invitation to the Assembly to come in a body at that 
hour and meet us. | 


‘Ir. Singing. 


12, Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D., of New York, spoke on the 
‘“ Regeneration of a Race.” 


13. The Committee to visit the General Assembly reported that 
they were cordially received, but that owing to the pressure of 
business the Assembly was unable to come at the hour appointed, 


and suggested that the Committee be continued, and confer, with 


reference to their coming, at some future and convenient hour. 
Voted that the report be accepted, and the Committee continued. 


14. The President was informed that Rev. Howard Duffield, 
D.D., Rev. Willis G. Craig, D.D., LL.D., Rev. Edward Hunting 
Rudd, Alexander MacDonald, Esq., H. Scott Howell, Esq., delegates 
appointed to bring the fraternal greetings of the Presbyterian Assem- 
bly to this body, were present, and they were introduced by the 
President. 

Rev. Howard Duffield, D.D., spoke in behalf of the Delegation, 
saying, most forcibly, “The things in which Christians differ are 
temporal. The things in which we agree are eternal.” 
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1894. | MINUTES. 7 


Dr. Craig spoke, saying that “We rejoice in common, Scriptural, 
Calvinistic faith, and Christian hope.” He was froma Presbyterian 
family. But the man who spoke the words which awakened his 
slumbering religious nature was Elder Jacob Knapp, 


15. Voted that a Committee be appointed to convey our greet- 
ings to the Presbyterian General Assembly, as follows : 

President A. H. Strong, Rochester Theological Seminary; Presi- 
dent G. W. Northrup, Chicago Divinity School; Edward Judson, 
N. Y.; Secretary H. L. Morehouse; G. W. Kingsley, of Mass. 

Adjourned with Benediction, by Dr. Mabie, to meet at 7.30 P.M. 


16. Read the Scripture. 

Dr. Henry M. King led in prayer. 

Singing: “ Near the Cross.” 

President C. F. Meserve, N. C., spoke on “ The Equipment of 
Shaw University.” 


17. Voted that the further day sessions of this Society be held 
in the First Baptist Church. 


18. Solo, by. J. A. Birkholz. 


1g. Voted that a committee of five be appointed to confer with 
a similar committee appointed by the Southern Baptist Convention 
upon some plan of co-operation in work for the colored people of the 
South, and that the Executive Board of the Society be authorized to 
fill any vacancies that may occur in such committee, and to arrange 
for such a conference. | | 

The following brethren were named by the President and confirmed : 

Hon. J. L. Howard, Conn.; Rev. J. B. Thomas, D.D., Mass. ; 
Rey. N. E. Wood, D.D., Mass. ; Rev. A. S. Hobart, N. Y.; Rev. E. 
H. Johnson, D.D., Penn. 


20. Rev. Alexander Blackburn, D.D., of Massachusetts, addressed 
the Society on “ Our Church Edifice Work. . 


21. Rev. Halsey Moore, D.D., addressed the Society, giving stereop- 
ticon views illustrating the early history of our country, and the growth 
of our denomination. 


22, Adjourned to meet at the First Baptist Church, 10 A.M., 
Thursday. 
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8 MINUTES. [ 1894. 


Thursday, ro A.M. 


23. Session opened with devotional exercises led by Rev. A.D. 
Mather, D.D., and Rev. E. T. Hiscox, D.D., of New York. 


24 Voted that the American Baptist Home Mission Society, in 
annual meeting assembled at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., May 24th, 18094, 
hereby accepts the Act of Incorporation of this Society passed by the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, Feb. 26, 1894. 


2s. Addresses by Rev. H. C. Graves, D.D., Mass., on “ The Por- 
tuguese ;” “ The Italians,” by Rev. C. L. Rhoades, Conn.; “ The Scan- 
dinavians,” by Rev. A. P. Ekman, N. Y.; “The French,” by Rev. 
A. St. James, Mass. ; “ The Germans,” by Rev. G. A. Schulte, D.D., 
N. Y.; “The Indians,” by Rev. J. S. Murrow, D.D., Ind. Ter. ; 
““ What the Society Has Done for the Negro,” Rev. Walter H. Brooks, 
D.D., Washington, D. C. Singing. 

26. Rev. Justin D. Fulton, D.D., spoke on “ Discussion.” 


27. Committee on Enrollment reported as follows : 

Life members in attendance, 173. Delegates, 272, from the fol- 
lowing States: Colorado, 2; Connecticut, 39; Delaware, 2 ; District 
of Columbia, 4; Illinois, 15; Indiana, 11; Indian Territory,1; Iowa, 
2; Kansas, 1; Massachusetts, 130; Michigan, 3; Minnesota, 7; 
Missouri, 1; Montana, 2; Maine, 9; Nebraska, 4; North Carolina, 
1; New Jersey, 26; New Hampshire, 9; New York, 109; Ohio, 9; 
Oregon, 1; Pedhisyivaiita, 23; Rhode Island, 24; South Dakota, 3; 
Vermont, 20; Washington, 2; Wisconsin, 2; West Virginia, 2; 
Province of Quebec, 1.—Total, 465. 

28. Rev. H. L. Morehouse, D.D., spoke. 


29. The President welcomed Rev. A. J. S. Thomas, D.D., editor 
of the Baptist Courier. 


30. Brethren L. B. Ely, of Missouri, and Rev. H. A. Whittle, 
of Alabama, bringing the fraternal greetings of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, were presented, and spoke to the Society. 

31. Adjourned until 7.30 P.M. 

Benediction by Dr. Thomas, of Alabama. 


32. Evening session opened at 7.45 p.m. at the Convention Hall. 
‘ Devotional Services. Rev. R. T. Middleditch, of N. Y., and Rev. 
E. L. Scruggs, of Missouri. 
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1894. MINUTES. 9 
33. Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which were 
adopted : 


First. Memorial and Petition to the Constitutional Convention of the 
State of New York: 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society, in session at Saratoga, 
N. Y., on May 24th, 1894, representing nearly one million people, earnestly 
and respectfully petitions your honorable body to pass the amendment to the 
Constitution of the State of New York, and submit the same to the people 
for their action at the ensuing election. 

Add to Article VIII. of the Constitution as now in force, at the end 
thereof, the following : 

‘‘Sec. 12. No law shall be passed respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; nor shall the State, or 
any county, city, town, village, or other civil division, use its property or 
credit, or any money raised by taxation or otherwise, or authorize either to 
be used for the purpose of founding, maintaining or aiding by appropria- 
tion, payment for services, expenses, or in any other manner, any church, 
religious denomination or religious society, or any institution, society or un- 
dertaking which is wholly, or in part, under sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 

Second. That, whereas, a bill for the admission of Utah into the Union 


of States has already passed the House of Representatives, and will soon 


be favorably reported to the Senate; and, whereas, we believe that the 
interests of education, of morality, of civil liberty, and of religion, demand 
that Utah should remain under territorial government until such time as 
she can meet the true requirements of association in the noble sisterhood 
of States. Therefore, Resolved: That we, the representatives of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, do most emphatically aus 
against such admission to Statehood at the present time. 

Third. That we desire heartily to co-operate with other great Christian 
bodies in memorializing all the governments of the world in behalf ot 
peaceful arbitration as a means of settling the questions which arise 
between nations. We earnestly pray that all matters of international dis- 
pute may find a happy solution by the methods of comity and peace, 
rather than by the arbitrament of war. 

That we authorize the officers of this Society to send this Resolution to 
the Secretary of the Universal Peace Congress. _ 

‘ourth. That we recommend the appointment of two brethren, living 
in or near Washington City, to represent this Society in the Councils and 
work of the United Christian Commission, whose work is the securing of 
mcre favorable conditions of service, both moral and religious, for soldiers 
anc sailors of the, United States. 
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10 MINUTES. [1894. 


Rev. C. A. Stakely, D.D., of Wasi City, and Rev. J. J. Muir 
were appointed. 


Fifth. That in view of the greatly enlarged and invaluable educational 
work which their Society 1 is doing for the.colored people of the South and 
the Indians of the Southwest, and that the resources of the Society are 
already heavily overtaxed in providing for the maintenance of the work on 
its present basis, without ability to meet the daily growing necessities of an 
ever increasing need. 

That we urge upon American Baptists the necessity and the duty of 
providing an endowment of not less than one million dollars, in the 
immediate future, for the schools under the care of this Society. We urge 
this in the interests of education, morality, religion, liberty, and of our 


‘common country. We believe that no work is more immediately impera- 


tive for Baptists, North and South, than the providing of such an 
endowment. 


Sixth. That we express %our thanks to the railroads for the courtesy 
of reduced rates of travel; to the citizens of Saratoga for the use of this 
Hall and for other hospitalities; to the members of the press for their 
published reports of our work; to the local committee for their untiring 
efforts in providing for this Baptist host, and to the Baptist Church of 
Saratoga for the hospitable use of its house of worship. 


N. E. Woop. 
W. T. STOTT. 
J. J. Murr. 
W. W. DAWLEY. 
EDWARD GOODMAN. 

Rev. N. E. Wood, D.D., moved the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

That we American Baptists assembled in Saratoga desire to place on 
record our appreciation of the profound loyalty to Baptist principles and 
the unswerving advocacy of all that could advance our educational and 
missionary interests, and conserve our denominational life, exhibited in 
fifty years of laborious service by the late Edward Bright, D.D., of 
New York. 

That we thank God that he was given to us during the critical period 
of more than a generation of unprecedented denominational growth. 


That we express to his family our warmest sympathy in their be- 
reavement. 


33. The Committee on Nominations reported; and upon ballot 
the following officers were elected : 
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For President—H. K. Porter, Esq., of Pennsylvania. For Vice- 
Presidents—E. M. Van Duzee, Esq., of Minnesota; Stephen Greene, 
Esq., of Massachusetts. or Zreasurer—J. Greenwood Snelling, of 
New York. or Auditors—Joseph Brokaw, of New York; Chas. B. 
Canfield, of New York. or Corresponding Secretary—Thomas J. 
Morgan, D.D., LL.D., of New York. For Recording Secretary—Alvah 
S. Hobart, of New York. Sor Managers—Third Class (expiring in 
1897)—R. B. Kelsay, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wm. Phelps, Esq., 
of New York; Stephen H. Burr, Esq., of New York; Edward J. 
Brockett, Esq., of New Jersey ; D. A. Waterman, Esq., of New York. 


34. The Committee on Ministerial Relief reported as follows, and 
report adopted : 


In 1892 the American Baptist Home Mission Society appointed a Com- 
mittee of seven ‘* to consider the whole subject of adequate provision for 
the relief and assistance of our aged, infirm, and dependent ministers, 
and, if possible, to formulate some plan of relief which should be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the denomination,” as represented at these 
anniversaries. The leading spirit in this movement—one whose enforced 
retirement by ill-health from active ministerial service had brought him — 
into lively sympathy with the class named—has passed to his reward. 
Ebenezer Nisbet, D.D., a member of this Committee, died in Westchester, 
N, a, August, 1893; his latest thoughts being upon this subject. 

VY. D. Bancker, Esq., another member, passed away suddenly in 
Brooklyn N. Y., December, 1893. A third declined to serve on the Com- 
mittee. | 

Last year, after presenting an informal report, the Committee was con- 
tinued another year. 

Your Committee has made extensive inquiries and received replies to 
particular questions from nearly every State in the Union. Exactness of 
statement On some points is not practicable, but the figures herewith are 
approximately correct, according to information received. | | 

The whole number of known dependent white Baptist ministers in the 
United States, who may be said to have just claims upon our benev- 
olence, is about 340; some of these are not wholly dependent, being aided 
by }indred or friends, or able to preach a little. 

Not every dependent person who at some time has been a Baptist 
miniter has special claim upon Christian benevolence. The larger 
hum er, however, of needy ones are worthy and richly deserve our sym- 
path, and help. ~ No doubt some of the most worthy are too modest and sen- 
sitive to let their needs be known, suffering silently in the midst of plenty. 
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12 MINUTES. | 1894, 


‘The proportion of dependent ministers is about the same in the North 


and in the South—150 in the North; 190 in the South—about one in fifty. 

There is no uniformity of plan for their relief, though in various 
ways considerable help is bestowed. Rarely does a State Convention as 
such give consideration to the subject, although in several States there are 
Boards of Ministerial Relief which are evidently offshoots of and ina 
general way related to the Conventions. In some there are separate and 
incorporated Ministers’ Aid Societies. With perhaps ten exceptions, these 
State organizations for the relief of needy ministers have but little vitality 
and do but little. Comparatively few local associations have a fund for 
this purpose. Usually the widows and children of deceased ministers are 


aided from funds of this character. There are three ‘‘ Baptist Ministers’ 


Homes ”—one in New York, one in Michigan, one in Pennsylvania, for 


these and adjacent States, whose properties are valued at about $100,000, 


with permanent funds of about $20,000, and in one instance at least much 
larger sums in prospect. State organizations hold permanent funds for 
this purpose, amounting to about $60,000 

The number of Baptist ministers sided yearly is about 190. Appro- 
priations range from $25 to $250 per year; the latter figures being 
exceptional, This is exclusive of expenses of administration, etc. About 
two-thirds as much besides is paid to widows and children, making a total 


of $43,000 yearly. 


The amount required for ministerial relief at an average appropriation 
of $150 to each per annum is $50,000. This is far less than other denom- 
inations are doing for their dependent ministers. By some of these de- 
nominations most vigorous, systematic, and comprehensive plans are in 
successful operation for this purpose. Your Committee believes that much 
more should be done by Baptists. 

The question of a plan which shall unite these disjointed, desultory 
and commonly unsatisfactory methods of ministerial aid into harmonious 
and effective co-operation as parts of a comprehensive whole, has engaged 
the thoughts of your Committee, but as yet we do not see our way clear to 
recommend a formal plan for this purpose. We, therefore, recommend 
that the facts of this report and others that may be obtained be given to 
the denomination, and that suggestions be invited concerning a plan that 
shall be acceptable to all existing organizations for ministerial relief; or, in 


case this is found impracticable, to take such other action as may be deemed 
advisable. 


E. T. HIscox, 
: D. C. Eppy, 
H. L. MOREHOUSE 
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35. Voted to take from the table the report of the Executive 
Board. | 

36. Voted to accept and adopt the report. | 

37. President B. L. Whitman, of Maine, addressed the Society 
on the topic, “* College Culture for Negroes.” 

38. Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., of Minnesota, spoke on “ What 
the Society stands for.” | : 


39. Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D., of Illinois, spoke on “ Our Cities.” 

Adjourned to meet Sunday morning in the Hall. | 

Benediction by President J. C. Welling, of Columbian University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sunday, May 27. 
40. Devotional Exercises. 


41. Addresses: The American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
(a.) Its Philanthropic Work. Rev. H. L. Morehouse, D.D. 
(6.) Its Patriotic Work. Rev. T. J. Morgan, D.D. 
(c.) Its Evangelistic Work. Rev. W. H. P. Faunce. 

42. Adjournment. 

43. Benediction. 
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SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 


American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


PRESENTED AT SARATOGA SpRINGS, N. Y., May 23, 1894. 


The Executive Board of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society herewith submits its Sixty-second Annual Report, with pro- 
found gratitude to God for his favors and with thankfulness to the 
brethren for their continued confidence and support. The work of 
the Society during the year will be reviewed under the various topics 
relating to its several departments: Financial, Missionary, Church | 
Edifice and Educational. 


OBITUARY. 


No accurate list of deceased Life Directors and Life Members is 
obtainable. 

On December 29, 1893, W. D. Bancker, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 

passed away, after a brief illness, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
Since May, 1890, he had been a member of the Executive Board and 
an efficient member of the Finance Committee, discharging his 
duties with great faithfulness and conscientiousness. His Christian 
manliness and sound business judgment made him a most valued 
associate In the counsels of the Board. 

C. T. Sampson, Esq., of Washington, D. C., formerly of North 
Adams, Mass., died Sept. 28, 1893. For many years he had taken 
a lively interest in the work of the Society, at one time giving $5,000 
toward the school for the colored people at Natchez, and by his will 
bequeathing to the Society the generous sum of $100,000. 
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William B. Stearns, ot Concord, N. H., who died May 1s, 1893, 
was another generous contributor, who bequeathed $30,000 to the 
Society. 

Hon. Timothy Merrick, of Holyoke, died in | San Francisco, Cal., 
March 19, 1894, aged 70 years, Since 1878 he had been an ictive 
member of the Board of Trustees of Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C 

Rev. H. M. Tupper, D.D., for twenty-eight years President of 
Shaw University, fell at his post at Raleigh, N. C., November 12, 
1893. He was a notable character in our educational work for the 
colored people. He was a native of Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Amherst College and of Newton Theological Institution; served 
about three years as a soldier in the Union army, and in October, 
1865, under the Society’s appointment, began his work at Raleigh, 
N.C. From the most humble beginnings he wrought assiduously 
and wisely until at his death he left one of the largest and best 
schools for the colored people in the South. The value of its prop- 
erty is about $200,000. Though encountering great opposition at 
first, he toiled on so patiently and with such devotion and ability that 
at length the leading white physicians of Raleigh became members of 
his faculty as instructors in the Leonard Medical School, and at his 
funeral the State and City officials and people of all classes in great 
numbers showed their respect for the heroic Christian, whose life and 
work had passed under their scrutiny for more than a quarter of a 
century. In his achievements, Dr. Tupper was one man in a thou- 
sand. He left a deep impress for good upon the colored people, not 
merely of North Carolina, but of the entire South, and his name wil! 
have an honorable place in the history of their progress during the 
first generation after emancipation. 

Rev. T. R. Peters, D.D., General Missionary for Minnesota from 
May, 1889, until November, 1893, when he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Missions and District Secretary for the Red River Division, 
entered into rest January 11, 1894, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 
He possessed excellent administrative ability and was most oy 
esteemed by all associated with him in this work. 

Rev. G. W. Huntley, formerly a missionary of the Society in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and parts of Iowa and Nebraska, and from 1881 until 
1892, General Missionary for North Dakota, closed his earthly labors 
at Keithsburg, Ill., September 10, 1893. He was a zealous pioneer 
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missionary who had much to do in laying substantial Christian founda- 
tions in the West. 

Rev. Marsena Stone, D.D., who died at Omaha, Neb. , February 
23, 1894, aged 84 years, was in the Society’s service from 1873 to 
1876, as the organizer of Ministers’ Institutes for the colored people in 
the South; President of Leland University from 1876 to 1878, and 
in recent years instructor of ministerial students in other schools in 
the Southwest where his name is gratefully remembered. 

Henry S. Westrup, brother of Rev. Thos. M. Westrup, missionary 
near San Luis Potosi, Mexico, was called hence November 2, 1893; 
J. W. Nordell, missionary to the Swedes in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
ended his useful career August 10, 1893; and Rev. G. J. Travis, of 
Marshfield, Oregon, died, as the result of an accident, the early part 
of this year. 


I. FINANCIAL, Etc. 
RECEIPTS. 


The total receipts of the year, including conditional and permanent 
trust funds (not including Church Edifice loans repaid), have been 
$405,213.45. 

These have come from fifty States and Territories; also from 
British Columbia, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Mexico, Japan and England. 


The receipts may be classified as follows: 


[. From contributions of churches, Sunday-schools, and individuals, 
including $15,992.53 trust funds, $301,094.09. 
II. From degacies, $45,559.32. 
{II. Income from Church Edifice loans and invested funds, $43,- 
367.14. 
LV. From the schools of the Society, $6,530.04. 
V. Miscellaneous, including receipts for THe Baptist Home Mis- 
SION MONTHLY, $8,662.86. 
A further analysis showing to what purposes these receipts are 
app cable, gives the following results : 
\. For General Purposes (1. ‘tis for salaries of missionaries, teachers, 
officers, and expenses of administration).—From general contributions, 
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$206,128.40 ; from legacies, $39,975.48 ; from all other sources, $2 r,- 
652.97; total, $267,756.85. 

Il. Designated Funds.—1. For Church Edifice work: (2) Benevo- 
lent Fund. Contributions from churches, individuals and Sunday- 
schools, $13,982.16 ; legacies, $2,447.88; from income of invested 
funds, $9,493.52; gifts returned, $25; total, $25,948.96; (4) Loan 
Fund. From income from loans, etc., $5,493.54; (¢) legacies for 
Church Edifice Investment Fund, $2,135.96. Total for Church Edi- 
fice work, $33,578.46. 2. For school buildings and other objects, 
$63.990.60. | | 

Ill. Sermanent Funds (other than Church Edifice Funds).—From 
income to be added to principal $950; contributions, $2,592.53 ; lega- 
cies, $2,000. | 

IV. Conditional or Annuity Funds (donors receiving annuities dur- 
ing their lives)—From individuals, $13,400. 


EXPENDITURES. 

The total expenditures for the year were $524,155.58. For mis- 
sionaries’ salaries, $229,198.13; for teachers’ salaries, $93,933.76: 
school buildings, grounds, etc., $71,417.92; gifts to churches, $26,- 
922.41; loans to churches, $8,020; expenses of schools, $5,571.64 ; 
annuities, $19,003.51; expenses of administration at the Rooms, 
$14,451.98; general expense and publication account, $18,302.07; 
Superintendents and District Secretaries, $27,810.31. Minor items 


_ will be found in the Treasurer’s report. 


OUR DEBT, 
_ For the first time in eight years we are obliged to report a deficit. 
Our debt at the close of the fiscal year, March 31st, was $101,456.66. 
This was occasioned by the financial panic which gives to 1893 the 
bad pre-eminence of being the worst year in half a century. 

At the beginning of the year we made a careful analysis of the 
receipts for the three preceding years and, with the best light we had, 
estimated our probable receipts for the year to come and made that 
estimate the basis of appropriation, but our expectations like those of 
multitudes of others were doomed to disappointment. 

We have the satisfaction, however, of knowing that while bank: 
have suspended, manufactories have closed, great mercantile firms 
have gone into bankruptcy, and a large proportion of the great rai!- 
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roads of the country have passed into the hands of receivers; and 
while thousands of employees have been thrown out of work, our 
Society has sustained its credit, met all its obligations promptly, kept 
almost all its missionaries and teachers at work and retained the confi- 
dence of the churches. Its work has been prosecuted with zeal and 
success, and the Society has never been in better condition for work 
than to-day. | : 

The providence of God seems to be calling us to enlarge our work in 
all its departments. We bring the matter to you our brethren, God’s 
stewards. We can work only as you furnish the means. 

‘ An examination of the table below will show that the receipts of. 
the Society for missionary and educational purposes, including money 
specially designated for school buildings, have averaged $220,398.97 
annually for eleven years. The receipts for last year were $270, 
119, being nearly $50,000 above the average. The receipts from 
legacies fell nearly $50,000 below the average, and full $70,000 below 
what we had expected to receive. 


TABLE OF CONTRIBUTIONS AND LEGACIES FOR GENERAL MISSIONARY 
AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


i 1884 1885 1886 | 1887 1888 1889 
Contributions ....| $211,399 83) $239,670 11} $243,508 97 $257,797 10) $187.182 44) $207,719 57 
68,235 88 34,898 90} 42,076 34, 115,878 02 241,985 09 43, 460 52 
Total... $279,635 $274,569 $285.585 31 $373 675 12, $429,168 53, $251,180 09 
189 189 Averages for 

1890 1891 1092 eee 4 14 years. 

Contributions... $187,296 53| $192,034 04, $189,584 14) $238,077 $270,119 00; $220,398 97 
121,947 56.912 00, 159,214 79 53,936 63, 39.975 48) 83,956 55 
Total... $309,243 $248,946 04! $348,798 $292,013 64' $310,004 48. $309,355 53 


‘the above table does not show the money received from other 
sources or for other purposes. See Treasurer’s report. | 


REPORT OF THE FIELD SECRETARY. 
REV. H. L. MOREHOUSE, D.D., FIELD SECRETARY. 

The appointment of a Field Secretary, a year ago, was accompanied 
by the following official statement concerning his work: ‘' He will be 
free from the duties and responsibilities of administration at the Rooms 
and will devote himself chiefly to the outside interests of the Society. 
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He will visit its various fields, attend public meetjngs in its behalf, ad jus 
_its affairs, secure donations, co-operate with existing agencies, and other- 
wise promote the Society’s work in all its departments.” 


After fourteen years’ service as Corresponding Secretary and one year 


_as Field Secretary, it may be permissible for me to say that the magni- 
tude of the Society’s work, its variety, its complexity, the necessity of 


frequent re-adjustments, re-examination of methods, fresh inquiries in 
consequence of changed conditions in mission fields, the importance of 
quick attention to complications likely to arise at any moment, the 
development of a livelier and more intelligent missionary spirit in the 
churches, afford an ample field of labor, the details of which cannot 
receive adequate and satisfactory attention from the one who, as chief 


Executive of the Society, is incessantly occupied with the manifold duties 
‘and responsibilities of administration. In order to just conclusions on 


many important matters there needs to be not only a thorough understand- 
ing of antecedent conditions, but also time for patient consideration, care- 
ful investigation and a true analysis of all the facts in the case. Other- 
wise, statements have comparatively little value, and a disturbing element 
of unreliability and uncertainty enters into the plans and operations of a 
Society. The simple system and methods of fifteen or twenty years ago, 


: when the Society’s work was less complex and only about one-fourth as 


great as now, are well nigh an impossibility to-day. So gradual and steady 
has been the development, that even those most closely related to the 


-management of the Society’s affairs, have hardly realized its full signifi- 


cance as related to the agencies and methods necessary to the highest 
efficiency. 


In the diachates of my duties about one-half of the year has been 


spent ‘‘on the field” and about one-half at the Rooms, two months of 
_the latter period in attention largely to matters of administration during 


absences of the Corresponding Secretary. The first special work under-— 
taken related to the evangelization of the French Canadians in the United 


_ States. In company with General Missionary Rev. J. N. Williams, | 


visited most of the mission stations in New England, afterward alone 
extending my tour to the Province of Quebec to inquire into the condition 
of the French population there and to confer with our brethren of the 
Dominion who are engaged in similar work among this people. 1 lic 
results of these inquiries and observations were given in several artic!cs 
in the HOME MISSION MONTHLY for December, 1893. I desire to bear 


- testimony to the ability and efficiency of most of our French m's- 
sionaries. Among them are men of décided talent who, I believe, 2'¢ 
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destined to do a great work among this people. The French Depart- 
ment at Newton Theological Institution is rendering valuable service in 
furnishing well-equipped laborers for this peculiar mission field. For 
the evangelization of this people much more should be done and done 
quickly. A spirit of inquiry is abroad among them. There is less abject 
fear than formerly of priestly anathemas. The shackles are being broken. 
They have a growing respect for Protestantism. Increasing numbers 
readily receive and earnestly read the Word of God. The gift of $200 
for French Testaments will enable the Society this year to put about one 
thousand five hundred copies into the hands of its missionaries for dis- 
tribution. 

Last October, I represented the Society’s work at the State Conventions 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, lowa and Nebraska. During this visit 
a plan was matured for the re-organization of our work in the older 
Western States, in a way that preserved the hearty good will of our 
brethren there, and at the same time will secure closer supervision of our 
missionary operations and materially increase the Society’s resources from 
that quarter. Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota were consti- 
tuted as one district; lowa, Nebraska and Kansas, another district. To 
the former Rev. T. R. Peters, D.D., was appointed, and to the latter Rev. 
N. B. Rairden, for the twofold service as superintendents of missions and 
district secretaries. These States, together with Wisconsin and Illinois, 
continue to have the supervision of Dr. Wm. M. Haigh of Chicago, 
whose promotion to the position of General Superintendent of missions 
secures to the Society and to the State Conventions the continuance of his 
valuable service in that capacity. Similarly, Dr. H. C. Woods was made 
General Superintendent of missions for the farther West, California being 
added to his field. The great value to the Society of such experienced, 
able and devoted men, has been abundantly demonstrated by the events 
of the past year. Frequent pastoral changes in the West, resulting in 
freyuent changes in State Boards and the consequent introduction of new 
men unfamiliar with affairs and sometimes ready to make rash experi- 
ments, clearly show the need of capable and experienced advisers as a 
steadying influence in missionary councils. Furthermore, in benevolent 
mattcrs, special agencies are needed in the West as in the East to bring 
the Society’s work to the attention of individuals and the churches. The 
District Secretary plan, which for more than thirty years has been recog- 
nized by our principal missionary organizations as indispensable in the 
older States, must be extended to other portions of the country. It is 
grati' ng to observe the growing disposition of our brethren in the 
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West to participate by their offerings in the general work of the 
Society. 

Early in November I visited Oklahoma Territory, with special refer- 
ence to our work in the newly-opened Cherokee Strip. In this populous 
and promising region, while we have made a good beginning, it is to be 
regretted that much more has not been done. It is most important that 
at least five or six missionaries be appointed and as many chapels erected 
there this year. | 

_LTalso spent ten days among the blanket or wild Indians of the Kiowa 
and Comanche agency at and in the vicinity of Anadarko. The object 
of this visit was to settle, if possible, some questions relating to our 
Wichita mission property and to get the consent of the Kiowas and 
Comanches to a grant of 160 acres of land for each of the missions a 


Rainy Mountain and Elk Creek. In these matters I had the efficient 


co-operation of General Missionary Rev. J. S. Murrow. After three 
councils with the principal chiefs of the Kiowas and others of influence, 
with. considerable difficulty, written consent was obtained, and before 
leaving the reservation provisional arrangements were made for the open- 
ing of missions at these places and for the erection of two chapels, which 
are now completed, the expense of one being met by the Woman’s 
Baptist Home Mission Society of Chicago. The outlook among the 
Kiowas is very hopeful. Particulars are given in the HOME MIssION 
MONTHLY for June. 

The most of November was devoted to a study of the condition of the 
colored people in the plantation districts of the South. The results of 
this examination have been given in the MONTHLY for March, 1894. As 
therein stated, it appears that in six States, containing more than half the 
colored population of the country, there are 4,090,690 colored people, of 
whom 306,245 are in 25 cities, and 3,784,445 in towns and country; or 
470,690 in 25 cities and 97 towns of next rank, and 3,620,000 in the 
country. The cities have but one-twelfth as many as the country and its 
towns; the cities and larger towns combined but one-eighth as many :s 
the country itself. 

The general condition of the plantation population is truly deplor- 
able. While in the cities and larger towns there is marked improvement, 
on the great plantations there has been but little progress in thirty years. 
The majority live in one room cabins, many of these the old slave cabins. 
tabernacling in them as tenants-at-will. The great problem in tie 
elevation of the Negro in America is here, in their rural abode. To the 
solution of this, attention should be most earnestly directed. 
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In the articles referred to it was impossible to make a full and _ truthful 
presentation of the case, without touching upon subjects concerning which 
there is great sensitiveness on the part both of the whites and the colored 
people at the South. Notwithstanding the effort to state things fairly, 
temperately and with just discrimination, there has been considerable 
sharp criticism of these articles by certain white brethren in the South. 
In view of all this, it seems proper to say that I am prepared to sub- 
stantiate every essential statement therein made; and further, that 
the universal testimony of the best informed and leading colored men of 
the South is that the description of the plantation life of the colored ~ 
people is candid, impartial and true. : 

Three things to which special attention is ; called in ee articles, I 
cme to reiterate : 

. The necessity of strengthening our educational work and the 
sista endowment of these institutions. 

2. The necessity for a reorganization of our missionary work in 
co-operation with the State Conventions of our colored brethren. 

3. The importance of homes and ownership of land to the seven- 
eighths of the population residing in the rural districts, and the need of 
philanthropic effort in this direction. 

While on this visit to the South, | had numerous conferences with 
representative colored brethren; attended the Alabama State Conven- 
tion; visited several schools, and participated in the dedication exercises 
of Giles Hall, at Spelman Seminary. 

For nearly eight weeks from February 20th, 1894, my entire time and 
energies were occupied in a Home Mission campaign among the churches 
in New England. Meetings were held nearly every week-night and on 
Sundays. In all, forty-eight meetings were held and about sixty churches 
reached, the aggregate attendance being about 15,000. In this service I 
had the efficient assistance, a few times, of Secretary Morgan, and 
throughout of Rev. J. S. Murrow of the Indian Territory and Rev. A. St. 
James, missionary to the French at Worcester, Mass. Everywhere a 
livclier interest in the Society’s work was awakened. __ : 

During the year I have delivered about go addresses and traveled about 
7090 miles, besides much other work that is wholly unreportable. 

Among thoughtful people I find a decided conviction that the Society 
should soon devote its attention to the work of city missions as suggested 
in the last annual report. I also find frequent expression of opinion that 
sone, if not most of the educational work of the Society should be 
committed, if practicable, to the American Baptist Education Society, in 
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order that the Home Mission Society, being relieved of some of its 
financial burdens, may do a larger missionary work all along the present 
lines of its operation, and may undertake new work, which, in existing 
conditions, seems impossible. I am persuaded that these matters will 
more and more engage the attention of the denomination, and that in 
due time, under divine illumination and guidance, the path to be pursued 
will be made very plain. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


A slight change has been made in the number and arrangement 
of the financial districts, two new ones being created. The experience 
of many years justifies the continuance and improvement of the sys- 
tem of District Secretaries. | 

The following table gives the districts and the names and addresses 
of the secretaries : 


1. NEW ENGLAND DistricTt.—Rev. F. T. Hazlewood, D.D., 2A Beacon 


St., Boston, Mass. 


2. N. Y. District.—Rev. Halsey Moore, D.D., Temple Court, New York 
City. 


3. PHILADELPHIA Disrrict.—E. B. Palmer, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


4. LAKE District.—Rev. E. H. E, Jameson, D.D., 106 Smith Ave., Detroit, 


1420 Chestnut Street, 


Mich. 


5. WABASH DisTRIcT.—Rev. Dwight Spencer, Lock Box 106, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


6. CHicaGo DistrRict.—Rev. W. M. Haigh, D. D., 
Chicago, [Il. 

7. RED RIVER DISTRICT.— 

8. Missour! River Disrrict.—Rev. N. B. Rairden, Y. if. C. A. Building, 
Omaha, Neb. 


The reports of the Secretaries follow. 


122 Wabash Ave., 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT. 


REV. F, T, HAZLEWOOD, D.D., BOSTON, MASS., SECRETARY. 


In presenting my annual report, I wish, in the first place, in behalf of 
the Society which I have the honor to represent, to thank my brethren ir 
the ministry for the uniform courtesy and good will with which they hav« 
received me into their pulpits, and sought to further the work of th: 
Society by encouraging their people to contribute for its support. This ‘s 
all the more worthy of notice from the fact that the year past has been 1» 
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many respects most trying to the pastors of our churches, on account of 
the general financial difficulties which have followed the shrinkage in the 
value of securities, and the enforced idleness of thousands of working 
men and women. There have been some conspicuous examples of the 
self-sacrificing giving of precedence to the claims of our American Baptist 
Home Mission Society over what a narrow view of life would regard as 
one’s own personal interest. 

As the financial tables herewith submitted show, there has been a large 

falling off in the contributions for the past year. In contributions from 
the churches $2,272.66; from individuals $6,789.38; from Sunday- 
schools $4.31; from legacies $56, 881.69. Young People’s Societies show 
a gain of $181.92. 
_ The larger part of the shrinkage is in legacies, always an uncertain 
element, varying from year to year. We are hoping to make this up, 
however, by legacies maturing during the early part of the next fiscal 
year, although vexatious suits have been brought to break the wills of two 
of the warmest friends of missions. 

It may not be untimely, before closing this report, to contribute some- 
thing to the discussion of matters of common interest in the pronecene 
of our work. 

lf we ask what is the one thing more than another that is needed for 
the prosecution of our work, we will find it to be a constant keeping in 
touch with the great constituency of the Society. It is made more and 
more evident that what is necessary is, first information—information 
which will prove a reason for appeal for money and a justification of the 
giving of money; and in the second place confidence that, if a sufficient 
reason is given, the funds needed for the carrying forward of the work 
will be given. | 

But how shall the Society keep in touch with its constituency? Of 
course it is expected that the Society through its officers, especially its 
district secretaries, will keep in touch with the pastors and members of 
the churches, but, aside from this, it is evident that a great deal of excel- 
lent work of this kind may be done, must be done, or not done at all, by 
the pastors themselves. They are in closer contact with the people than 
any officers of the Society can be, and by their judicious planning, and 
persistent endeavor, may keep the interests of the Society constantly 
before them. It is evident that the perfecting of organized effort for 
Home Missions on the part of our churches through the Parent Society 
mus: be effected by the pastors. Very largely the organization, in the 
loca! church, of effort for missions is through the Womens’ societies only, 
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so that the claims of the Parent Society are in some cases wholly for- 
gotten. To remedy this, reliance must be upon the pastors of the 
churches who, standing between their churches and the Parent Socicty, 
can bring the twe into living touch. This is done by not a few of our 
brethren, who, availing themselves of the excellent literature of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, regularly present the various 
branches of our work to their people, educating the young and old alike 
not only in the obligation but also in the privilege of giving for the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ in the world. But there is need that many 
more of our pastors thus act. To this Christian service we lovingly 
invite them, that they may thus become co-workers with us in the promo- 
tion of the preaching of the Gospel throughout North America. 


Total contributions of the churches of New England......... $28,160 40 
Total contributions of Sunday-schools..........-.. 1,448 73 
Total contributions of Young People’s Societies..............---.-- 478 44 
Total last year from all $131,211 35 
Total this year from all sources............ 05,444 79 
Total of cor.tributions from the churches last year.........-...----- : $30,442 06 
Total of conributions from the churches this 28,169 40 
Total contributions of individuals last year........... $19,648 52 
Total of contributions of individuals this year..... 14 
Decrease this year...... $56,881 99 
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Total contributions from the Sunday-school last year .............. $1.453 04 
Total contributions from the Sunday-schools this year.............. 1,448 73 
Total contributions from Young People’s Societies this year......... $478 44 
Of the contributions of individuals last year there were for conditional 

Of the legacies last year there were for permanent trust funds....... $43,950 00 


NEW YORK DISTRICT: NEW YORK AND NORTHERN NEW JERSEY. 
REV. HALSEY MOORE, D.D., DISTRICT SECRETARY. 


In the Northern part of New Jersey a new association was formed in 
the month of February. It is composed of a number of newly organized 
churches, and churches from the East and the North New Jersey Asso- 
ciations. It is called the Morris and Essex Baptist Association of New 
Jersey. It is a strong, vigorous and an aggressive body. There are now, 
therefore, 46 associations in this district. The total number of churches is 
1,006, the largest ever reported. It is 20 more than last year. 

No part of my field has been neglected. Every church and Sunday- 
school not personally visited by me has been touched by letter, postal card 
or circular letter two or three times in the last twelve months. Churches 
with pastors, and those without have been frequently and kindly reminded | 
of our claims upon them, with good results. Besides, the good seed of our 
literature has been liberally sown over the entire district. Toward the end 
of the year about 500 personal letters were sent to Baptists. of means in the 
various churches, calling special attention to the alarming prospect of a 
debt. Iam happy to say that the responses to some of these letters were 
very gratifying. 

The financial cyclone which struck our land at the beginning of our 
fiscal year has wrought havoc among our churches. In some cases this 
wes pleaded as an excuse for the smallness of collections; while in other 
cases it was pleaded as an excuse for not taking any collection at all. How- 
ever, | am able to report, that all the churches which took their regular 
anual offerings, did about as well as last year, a few of them a little better. - 
| .n here constrained to observe that my experience both in the pastorate, 
anc in the service of the Society convinces me that, speaking generally, if 
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the churches only have the opportunity to aid a good work, they will do so 
even though the times be hard. But the opportunity is not always 
afforded; first, because many churches are without faithful pastors to lead 
them in the matter of benevolent contributions; and, second, the pastors 
of not a few churches, though they are urgently appealed to, fail to press 
upon their people the claims of the good work that must be done by the 
great denominational societies. Now I am unable to tell just why they 
fail; but I earnestly covet the ability to win their sympathy and secure 
their hearty co-operation. And this I am with some success doing. Thirty 
churches with which I have labored for five years have now, for the first 


time in that period, helped us in our great endeavor. 


The hope which I have entertained that the German churches would 
give directly to our treasury has not been largely realized. But, in justice 
to them it should be said that they do not fail to aid in the great work of 
Home Missions through their own Conference, which co-operates with our 
Society, and perhaps it is hardly fair to expect them to tax themselves 
again by giving directly to our treasury also. However, to the praise of a 
few let it be said, that this has been done. Thecolored churches, with one 
or two exceptions, have not aided our cause. Yetit has been pressed upon 
them. Postals, letters and circulars have been sent to them, and in some 
cases pastors have been seen. Yet there is no response. The reason 
given for this is that the people are so poor. This, it seems to me, is not 
a valid excuse: for, like the church of Macedonia, they might out of their 
deep poverty entreat us to receive their willing gift, though it be very 
small. One thing is sure, these churches can never become vigorous and 
independent except by keeping the invariable law of development. It is 
the liberal soul that is made fat, and it is the same with a generous 
church. 

The year has been one of unremitting labor. I have never been so 
constantly employed. I have travelled 15,580 miles at an expense of 
$311.62. I have personally visited 92 churches, in each of which I had 
opportunity to remind the people of our work and its urgent needs. I was 
able to attend the sessions of 14 out of the 45 associations, and to stir up 
the pure minds of the brethren by way of remembrance. Just here let me 
say, that it seems almost impossible to effectively reach more of the asso- 
ciations each year than the number just named: for so many of them meet 
on the same day of the same week at distant points in the district. Thus 
this year on June 5th and 6th, five meet, and on the 12th and 13th, eight. 
etc. I was also present at the meeting of the New York State Pastors’ 
Conference, the New York State Convention, and the State Convention 0! 
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New Jersey. I esteem it an honor that I was invited to address the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Rochester upon the work of evangelizing our continent. 
This address was delivered in November last. The number of sermons 
and addresses delivered during the year is 95, including my illustrated 
lecture, which was given 23 times. I have written and sent out 6,586 
letters, postals and circular letters; and of our literature have distributed 
40,357 separate copies. For pemtage, — that on literature, I have 
spent $103.24. 

The grand total received from this district is $118,207.42. Of this 
amount $110,960.32 is from New York, and $7,247.10 from New Jersey. 
This is an increase from the whole district over last year of $41,475.31. 
The number of churches represented in our receipts is 462, which is 34 
more than were represented in my last report. There are contributions 
from each of the 46 Associations. 


PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT: PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY, 
DELAWARE, MARYLAND, AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


REV, E. B. PALMER, D.D., PHILADELPHIA, DISTRICT SECRETARY. 


God has been better to us than our fears. The solicitudes of the year 
have been relieved by many noble instances of devotion to the cause of 
Home Missions. A number of churches, notwithstanding the large 
demand for local charity and the depletion of ordinary income, have risen 
to the demands of the hour and increased their offerings. Individuals, too, 
have come to the rescue in a right royal way, that the year might not be 
one of crowning disaster. 

The total amount received from all sources is $23,055.05. This does 
not include anything given to the Women’s Societies, nor the contributions 
of the German churches of the District to their Conference, for work 
among the Germans. 

Of the above amount only $3,173.95 are from legacies against $9,052. 94 
received from this source last year. The contributions, exclusive of legacies, 
fall behind those of the previous year $466.62. 

The total number of contributing churches, Sunday-schools, Young 


People’s Societies, and other organizations is 454, against 441 last year, and 


58 personal offerings against 43. There has been a slight increase in 
Young People’s Societies, and a few churches not contributing heretofore 
have been added to the list. A few, also, it seems to us without good 


reason, have withheld their accustomed offerings under the plea of hard 
times. 
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Pennsylvania is to be credited with $16,286.64; New Jersey, with 
‘$5,127.22, and the other parts of the field with the balance. | have 
expended for travel, $285.95; for postage, $67.73; for stationery, $9.38: 
for printing, etc., $49.19. I have travelled 11,314 miles, distributed 
21,000 circulars, sent out 1,400 letters, preached 53 sermons, and delivered 
54 addresses and lectures, attended 18 Associations, and the annual meet- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Mission and the Education Societies. 

We close the year with gratitude to the brotherhood at large for their 
intelligent and cordial support, and record our appreciation of the timely 
aid of individuals, both men and women, who have laid the work of the 
Society on their hearts, and responded beyond the ordinary fashion. Has 
not the time come for the whole church to come up to a higher plane of 
Christian benevolence ? 

Some churches were caught by the hard times in the midst of building. 
Many others have fallen somewhat below their accustomed offerings. While 
this was to be anticipated in the general scaling down of expenditures, our 
prayer is that the time may not be far away when a deeper sense of obliga- 
tion to Christ will possess the hearts of his people in regard to the great 
and complicated service demanded in this country. | 

Of the 831 churches in the District, exclusive of those in Maryland, 424 
have 100, and less, in membership, while 222 have less than 50. Some 
of these small churches maintain a vigorous missionary interest, and, 
according to their ability, do as generously at least as the larger ones. «In 
‘any event, whatever may be done to awaken missionary zeal andto enlarge 
the horizon of Christian effort, but a small amount can be expected from 
these weak churches. In many instances it is a hard struggle for self- 
preservation. In*others, things are allowed to drift, with what result no 
one can tell. Were it not for latent possibilities, their situation would be 
hopeless. Yet some of our most gifted man come from these small 
churches. Will the time ever come when these weak and destitute fields 
will be adequately cared for? Many of the men serving as pastors work 
amid discouragements such as only the fortitude of a Paul would conquer. 
They deserve more intelligent sympathy. Their situation should be 
better understood. The day ought not to be delayed when the stronger 
churches and people of wealth will so appreciate the sacrifices made that 
no pastor on this great home field, East or West, will be forced to work 
on a salary below the ordinary expenses of living. 


A centennial revival is demanded in Home as well as Foreign Mis- 
sions. 


ft 
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THE LAKE DISTRICT: MICHIGAN AND OHIO. 


REV. E. H. E. JAMESON, D.D., DETROIT, DISTRICT SECRETARY. 


The fourth year of my service for the Society in this district has been — 
‘‘in labors more abundant.” As the year commenced there were signs 
of business paralysis and financial distress, and it seemed necessary to put 
forth unusual efforts to keep up the regular contributions from the 
churches and to maintain interest in our great work. By much travel, 
many public addresses and sermons, and through an extensive correspond- | 
ence, | have been enabled to secure in a large measure what was aimed 
at. Some churches that never before contributed to our work regularly - 
have sent their gifts, and other churches that were disposed to leave the 
Home Mission Society out of their benevolent calculations have, by per- 
sistent reminders, been induced to continue their contributions. But the 
past year has been a time for the testing of faith with many of our people. 
With iron mines abandoned, and rolling-mills, foundries, factories and 
shops closed; with men wandering the streets without employment, and 
families on a scant allowance of food, and wondering where the money 
was coming from to pay the next month’s rent, it is not strange that there 
should be a marked depreciation in benevolent receipts from some 
quarters. I have been astonished that the contributions have been so 
well kept up generally from month to month. Under these trying cir- 
cumstances, some men and women in our churches must have lived very 
close to God, and kept their consciences tender, or they could not have 
made the sacrifices necessary to enable them to give as usual to the Home 
Mission cause. In Michigan there has been an increase in receipts from 
the churches over some years, though not an increase in the number of 
contributing churches. This may be accounted for on the ground that 
as the Society was in sore need, some of the churches responded to its 
earnest appeals by contributing more than once during the year, and in 
some cases the single annual contribution was larger than usual. iF: 

in Ohio a change in the times for making benevolent contributions, 
so as to conform to the new plan suggested a year ago by the Secretaries 
of the various Societies, may have thrown some churches out of our 
Society’s fiscal year, but their contributions will be counted in with next 
year’s receipts. Nevertheless, from all sources, except legacies, the re- 
ceipts from Ohio have been larger during the year just closed than they 
were for the previous year. | 
_ Our denominational work in that State is in excellent condition and the 

sentiment towards Home Missions is growing stronger every year. The 
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seed-sowing and planting done by the Society in the early years of its 
existence, are yielding wonderful returns to-day. With theexception of a 
little aid rendered in the support of German missionaries in two cities, 
and gifts now and then from the Edifice Fund, the Home Mission Society 
is not caring for Ohio. With a well-organized Board, a most efficient 
superintendent and a faithful corps of missionary pastors, the Baptists of 
Ohio can now take care of themselves, and at the same time give liberal 
aid to the Parent Society. | 

Michigan still needs help from the Society. The Northern portion of 


the State is missionary ground, and should not be neglected. The State 


board is doing all in its power to supply the destitute regions with the 
Gospel, but cannot employ all the missionaries needed, or support pastors 
in places wheres churches have been established without help from our 
Board in New York. During the year this aid has been generously given, 
and in addition, seven churches have been assisted in building houses of 
worship—to the amount in gifts and loans of $2,500. The Society will 
continue to extend help as it may be required. 
A summary of my work is given by the following figures : 


Other public meetings attended a 22 
Prayer meetings attended...........- os 46 
Lord’s supper administered. ...... 4 times. 


Have written 2,500 letters and postal cards, and have sent by mail and 
express upwards of 25,000 circulars, booklets, pamphlets, etc., besides 
10,000 collection envelopes. 

The amount of money contributed by my district during the year for 
general purposes was $12,594.60, of which Michigan gave $5,038.22 and 
Ohio $7,556. 38. 

The Women’s Circles of Ohio contributed $245.27, and the Woman’s 
H. M. Society of Michigan should be credited with giving $1,400. 

Besides the churches and Sunday-schools contributing the larger por- 
tion, it is a pleasure to mention that societies of Christian Endeavor, 


Young People’s Unions. and private individuals contributed a liberal 
amount. 
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The money collected for subscriptions to the HOME MISSION 
MONTHLY was $124.08, which would be equal to 248 new subscribers. 

Such fair results having been secured under the difficulties and embar- 
rassments of the past year, I am encouraged to hope that, with a revival 
of business activities, and with improved financial conditions, far greater 
results will crown the efforts of the secretary of the Lake District in the 
future. 3 


WABASH DISTRICT: INDIANA AND ILLINOIS SOUTH OF BLOOMINGTON. 
REV. DWIGHT SPENCER, DISTRICT SECRETARY, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


My district has probably suffered more than any other from hard 
times. A large majority of our members are farmers, and last year their 
crops were cut off by a drought of great severity, and that with the 
unusually low prices of the small amount of the variqus grains raised, 
has made the work of collecting money for missions one of great diffi- 
culty. Early in the season the Secretary saw that if the receipts were to 
be kept up to anything like those of the previous year, new measures 
would have to be adopted and more work done. There are many Bap- 
tists, farmers and others, who have retired from active life, and have fixed 
and permanent incomes. These persons have generally given small sums 

at the general collection, and the Secretary undertook the work of visit- 
ing them and securing their names for life memberships upon the annual 
installment plan. Asa result, we now have a list of 246 names contribut- 
ing five dollars and upwards each year. This has not only helped to pre- 
vent a falling off in the receipts this year, but will also help to increase 
the receipts of several succeeding years. Then the Secretary began to 
give special attention to getting the Society’s work before the B. Y. P. — 
Unions, the Christian Endeavor Societies and the Sunday-schools. This 
matter had been neglected, and until two years ago the work that was 
being done for the children and young people upon the Society’s different 
mission fields was almost wholly unknown. From these labors we now 
have 97 of these organizations contributing. This is a good beginning, 
and the work, with proper attention, may be expected to increase from 
year to year. And, finally, special attention has been given to sending out 
literature and securing subscriptions to the HOME MISSION MONTHLY. 

When the present Secretary entered upon the field, one of his sur- 
prises was the lack of information upon the vast extent of the Society’s 
held, its appalling destitution and unbounded promise. He saw at once 
that Baptists could be expected to give for Home Mission work, only as 
they knew of the need and promise of such work. As the conditions 
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upon his field were somewhat peculiar, he set about publishing a series of 
tracts, giving the results of his ten years’ expérience and observation as a 
missionary, and showing the imperative demand fora large increase of 
laborers. More than 30,000 of these tracts have now been published, and 
the proceeds from their sale, after paying the expenses of publication, 
amount to more than $1,000. In addition to this, more than half amillion 
pages of the Society’s tracts have been distributed during the year, and a 
list of 368 names secured as subscribers to the HOME MISSION MONTHLY. 

The Secretary has visited 90 churches, attended 48 Associations, 3 
Conventions, preached 60 sermons, delivered 112 missionary addresses, 
and traveled 34,771 miles. He has collected from 470 churches $3,960.90, 
from 254 personal subscriptions $2,260.40, from 97 B. Y. P. Unions, Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and Sunday-schools $346.01, and from 18 Asso- 
ciations $128.24... This shows a gain over last year of 69 churches, go 
personal subscriptions, and a total gain in amount collected of $1,106.46. 


ES. 


MISSOURI RIVER DISTRICT: IOWA, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 
REV. N. B. RAIRDEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS, OMAHA, NEB, 


The present. appointment having been made in November last and 
active work beginning December Ist, leaves but four months to be embraced 
in this report. In so short a time it would be difficult to make more than 
a slight beginning in becoming acquainted with the field. There are 1,375 
Baptist church organizations in the three States of lowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas. Each of these States is truly mission ground. In each, society is 
in a formative state. In each are great possibilities for the future. No 
such body of land on the continent, so far as I know, can be depended on 
to produce such a variety of the necessaries of life in such abundance as 
these three States. The ‘‘ Missouri River District” is an empire in itself. 
To properly plant and develop Baptist churches in this district will largely 
determine the character of the Nation. Questions of the greatest possible 
importance are to be settled in this district, which will largely solve them 
for the Nation. Here the great battle with the saloon has been most 
intense. Here the greatest victories have been gained over that lawless 
institution. Here, too, are the first and second States which took action 

which resulted in the Baptist Young People’s Union. Here also is the State 
of least illiteracy in the nation. | 
With such material resources, such moral une intelligent people, 
the future of this District is worth striving for. The forces of sin realize 
i this and are concentrating all the power possible in these States to 
i mould them into forms of vice. The battle is on and the forces joined in 
| 
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deadly conflict. The end, who may prophesy? In this great battle the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, with its allied forces, has been in 
the fore front. Very much of the moral and religious development of 
these States is due to-its timely and continued help. The outcome of the 
present critical conditions will largely depend upon the resources placed at 
its disposal by those who love Our Lord Jesus Christ. We need godly, 
pious, energetic, tactful men and women, especially ministers who will 
make the Lord’s work first. Instead of nearly two hundred missionaries in 
these three States we ought to have five hundred. 


THE STATE CONVENTIONS 


in these States are doing grand work, but unaided they cannot push the 
work as it must be pushed, either to hold what we have or to vigorously 
enlarge it. The system of co-operation with these Conventions not only 
aids them during the present time, but gives them the benefit of the sixty 
years’ experience of the Society in the best methods of doing missionary 
work. The aim of the representatives of the Society is to help these Con- 
ventions into the very best ways of prosecuting their work so that when 
they are strong enough to carry it on without the Society’s help, the Con- 
ventions may be prepared to prosecute their work in the best way. 

The work in lowa the past year has been very prosperous. The largest 
number on record have been added to our churches by baptism. About two - 
thousand dollars have gone from the Society’s treasury into the missionary 
work of the State. The State has been without a general missionary since 
December Ist, until the present time. Rev. E. P. Bartlett, of Des Moines, 
has been appointed and will enter upon his duties April 1st. He is a man 
of ability and consecration, and our people are enthusiastic in his support. 
This State, in matters of general policy and the appointment of General 
and District missionaries, is still under the general supervision of Dr. Wm. 
M. Haigh, of Chicago, with whom it is a pleasure to be associated. His 
experience and practical wisdom are most valuable. 

In Nebraska the partial failure of crops in the Western portion and the 
financia’ stringency have been keenly felt. Notwithstanding this there has 
been rea! advancement in the State. The number of missionaries has not 
been increased but excellent work has been done. The Grand Island 
Collez: endowment of $15,000, has been completed and the school is in 
session. The resources are so limited that it is necessary to raise about 
$4,500 oer year for current expenses. This will largely interfere with 
the contributions for missions in the State. This seems unavoidable. 
It has ade it harder for our faithful General Missionary, Rev. J. J. 
Keeler, to enlarge missionary operations. The State has been divided into 
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four districts, and the two Southern ones have efficient men at work as 

- District missionaries. Efforts are now being made to secure suitable men 
for the Northern districts. As soon as they can be found and the means 
secured, they will be appointed. The City of Omaha, the largest city in the 
district, is tuking on new life, and there must be vigorous measures taken 
soon to enlarge our borders and to strengthen the weaker churches. One 
section of the city with thirty thousand people was without a Baptist 
church until last week, and only four churches of any faith. The seating 
capacity of all the churches in that district of the city would not be over one 

thousand persons. Therefore twenty-nine thousand people are deprived of 
the means of grace in that section of the city alone. It requires large 
expenditures of money to enter a field like that, but it must be done. We 
ought to have $10,000 per year for mission work in Omaha alone. At least 
one half of this would have to come from sources outside the city. 

In Kansas the same general causes which have affected the whole coun- 
try, have operated to hinder the work. The year began with a debt of 
$2,600, due the Society from the State Convention. While this has not 
been reduced it has not been enlarged. The fact that it must be met has 
hung upon the minds of the people with depressing effect. Our General 
Missionary, Rev. I. D. Newell, has probably done a larger amount of field 
work, traveling more miles and speaking more frequent!y than any other 
of our General Missionaries. The problems he has had to meet have been 


hae i serious andtrying. The population of Kansas is peculiar. The State has been 
ash: settled from two sections of the country. The Northern people come from 
ett |i such States as lowa, Illinois, Ohio, New York and States North, while large 


Late numbers have come from Missouri, Kentucky and other Southern States. 
| The two elements which may be found in a large number of churches have 


wy Ce ae different ways of doing church business, and this frequently leads to dif. 
Lt | ferences which are hard to unite. In this lack of common points of unity 
oH ed Kansas is unique. It is quite evident that some very good men have in the 
Te! past used these differences to seek to further their own selfish interests. It 
“i is believed that the present time is indicating an improvement in these 
Hy. directions. With our forces united and enthusiastic, there is a bright future 
1h ae ; in store for the State. Baptistically Dr. H. C. Woods bears the same rela- 
ae wale tion to Kansas and Nebraska that Dr. Haigh does to Iowa. His work 
ah Mal during the past years is very highly spoken of in these States. Further 
my. He particulars will be found in the reports of the General Missionaries. | 
FINANCIAL. | 
ail. ._ These States have each voted several times that they would give th« 
i Society a regular place in their beneficence aside from their contributions 


to their State Conventions. A few of the churches have done this, but ‘\° 
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number is small. When the matter is presented to them they readily see 
that, both on the account of its great work in the regions beyond and also 
because of what the Society has done in the past and is still doing for them, 
it ought to have as large a place in their sympathies, prayers and contribu- 
tions as any other interest. In the four months of the present appointment 
over one hundred churches which did nothing last year, have arranged for 
a regular time for the claims of the Society to be presented and a contribu- 
tion made. The effort has been entirely in the line of getting the churches 
to adopt some system of their own devising by which the church and pastor 
would see that the matter was laid upon the hearts of the people, and an 
offering taken by the pastur or someone specially designated by him. Not 
one church has been asked to change any system it may have adopted to 
suit visits of the writer. He prefers to have the pastor and church attend 
to this matter in their own way if they will do it. The response from 
pastors in most instances has been very favorable. The pastors in this 
district are an excellent class of men, and it is not difficult to secure their 
co-operation and hearty support in this great work. The contributions 
coming into my hands in these four months from the three States have 
been as follows: lowa, $615.40; Nebraska, $218.28; Kansas, $29.55 ; 
Total, $863.23. Quite a number of contributions made in response to 
appeals sent from this office have been sentedirect to the Treasurer in New 
York. . 


II. MISSIONS. 
EXTENT OF OUR WORK. 


The Society’s operations have been conducted during the past 
year in forty-nine States and Territories, also in Manitoba, North- 
west Territory, British Columbia, Alaska, and in six States of the 
Mexican Republic. The whole number of laborers supported, wholly 
or in part, has been 1,111, being the largest number ever reported, 29 
more than last year. | 

They have been distributed as follows: In the New England 
States, 37; in the Middle and Central States, 48; in the Southern 
States, 215; in the Western States and Territories, including 66 in 
Indian Territory, 777; in the Canadian Dominion, 6; in Mexico, 26; 
and in Alaska, 2. French missionaries have wrought in 7 States ; 
Scandinavian missionaries in 21 States; German missionaries in 19 
States, Manitoba and British Columbia; colored missionaries in 19 
States and Territories. 

Among the foreign population there have been 252 laborers ; 
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among the colored people, 215; the Indians, 35 ; _ Mexicans, 26; 
and among Americans, 583. | | 
Sixty-six churches have become self-supporting ; 59 ask for reduced 


appropriations. One hundred and nine new Mission stations have 


been taken up. 
The Society aids in the maintenance of 36 established schools for 
the colored people, the Indians and the Mexicans. ‘There are 16 day 


‘schools for the Chinese; and other day schools, as follows: 2 in 


Utah, and 3 in Mexico. 

The missionaries have represented fourteen nationalities or peo- 
ples, viz.: Americans, Germans, French, Portuguese, Swedes, Danes, 
Norwegians, Finns, Welsh, Bohemians, Poles, Indians, Negroes, 
Chinese, Mexicans. 

The particular distribution of these laborers is as follows : 


. . 1o/Fla. . . roNeb. . . . 54)Ore. 32 


8\So. Dak. . . 56)Brit. Columbia 3 


26 No. Dak. . 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR’S WORK. 


Bibles and Testaments Distributed ................. 10,820 
1,162 
72,071 
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RESULTS OF SIXTY-ONE YEARS. 


Number of Commissions to Missionaries and Teachers .............. 17,592 
*Religious Visits to Families and Individuals....................... 3,960, 768 


* During last fifty-one years. 


CLASSIFIED TABLE OF MISSIONARIES, ETC., OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY—FROM 1871 TO 1894, INCLUSIVE. 


MISSIONARIES. SCHOOLS. 

J ++ “ 

1871....| 352 | 149] 25 15 + 3 | 10 73 3 7) @ 
1872....| 424] 265] 29 14 7 75 4 7 19 | 38 
1873 435 | 289] 2 6 6 3 7 | 68 2 7| 25} 695); 36 
1874. 330 | 230] 3 9 8 I 8 13 2 7 21 670/! 77 
1875....]: 40 12 6 I 6 28 26 795 22 
1876... 260 | 12 54 6 I II 17 2 || 7 31 848, 18 
1877... 230 | 37 10 4 13 5 — || 7 4t 871|| 13 
1878 215 | 100! 32 II 4 12 36 | 1,056, 24 
1879. . 236 | 108; 32 15 4 10 21 2 i 8 44 | 1,041 10 
1880....; 281 | 158] 36 18 5 9 15 ¢ 8 38 | 1,191 
1881 392 | 209] 40 30 6 11 21 a2 1,649 16 
1882....| 513 | 202 | 46 41 2 12 21 39 89 66 
1883 7| 358| 51 40 9 4 | 23 2 14 2,576 97 
1884 636 | 359 52 53 10 6 15 23 I 1; t7 | $126 | 3,09¢ |) 1 
1885 695 | 356] 65 62 9 8 14 31 I 17 | 1349 | 3,882) 123 
1886....| 669 | 319 72 69 10 10 13 27 2 | t7 | 147 | 3,326 62 
1887 671 319 | 75 64 Ir 13 14 14 3 || 18 | | 3,113 62 
1883..../ 933 | 363 | 68 74 12 14 18 20 4 \|18 | 165 | 3,66r 88 
1889....) 788 | 374 1 69 87 14 15 23 20] 170] 3,406) 70 
1899 824 | 391 | 68 99 15 13 19 27 5 || 2x | 184 | 5,081) 87 
1891 938 | 443 | 69 314 15 15 24 31 6 || 26 | 216 | 6,163 88 
1892... 1053 | 505 | 70 | 126 15 18 | 21 31 5 || 27 | 256 | 121 
189; 1082 | 524] 72 | 123 17 31 7 || 35 246 75,493]| 110 
1804 | 479 | | 124 19 26 35 | 42 8 36 | 293 | 5,053|| 84 


* The plan of co-operation in the States of New York, Michigan and Illinois terminated in 
1875, and 73 missionaries in these States were transferred to the care of their respective State Con- 
ventions, i 

* Not including Secretaries and Agents. 

: The decrease of missionaries among the Freedmen after 1873 is largely accounted for by the 
fact that students were no longer commissioned as teachers and missionaries during their summer 
vacations, 

5 Including about ten teachers of Government day schools in Indian Ternitory. 

| Not reported. 

_ Also in 1888, 1889 and 1890: Among Poles, 1; among Bohemians, 1. In 1888: Among 
Welsh, 1. In 2889 and 1890: Among Portuguese, 1. In 1891: Among Poles, 2: among Bohe- 
mians, 3: among Finns, 1. In 1892: alsoin1893. Among Bohemians, 1: among Poles, 1; among 
Fines, 1: among Welsh, 1. In 1893-4: Among Bohemians, 1; among Poles, 1; among Finns, 1; 
among Portuguese, 1. 

* Several schools failed to report. 
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WESTERN MISSIONS.. 


When the American Baptist Home Mission Society was organized, 
in 1832, it was with special reference to the religious condition of the 
West, particularly the valley of the Mississippi. When Dr. Jonathan 
Going returned from his western tour, he expressed his earnest con- 
viction that the Baptists ought, at once, to organize a society to 
preach the Gospel among the destitute; and his urgency in behalf ot 
the then undeveloped West led to the organization that, for sixty-two 
years, has aimed to keep pace with the progress of emigration west- 


t ‘ie, ward, and to support missionaries, plant churches, build meeting- 
bil Ba houses, organize Sunday-schools, until self-sustaining Baptist churches 
rh A could be established. For more than six decades the arguments in 
ve a favor of an earnest continuance of this weste ork have been 
all : repeated year by year, and the Society has prosecuted it without ces- 
ea wel sation and with continued success. Its prophecies have become 
is The necessity for the prosecution of western missions is as urgent 
a to-day as at any period in the past. While Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
4 Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa have become settled com- 
Beat] munities, and are in much less need of outside help, and, indeed, are 
at themselves making large contributions to our treasury, for the preach- 
aera ing of the Gospel in the “ regions beyond,” there are still vast portions 
Rss of our territory, especially in Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
aN) RO Utah, Colorado, and in Indian, Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico 
pis ce Territories, where there is a lack of Gospel privileges. In many parts 
igaet of this imperial region the sound of the Gospel is never heard; in 
“a is q other places it is seldom heard; and in a great many towns and cities 
at a of present importance and of future greatness the church privileges 
t he fs 4 are far below what they should be. 
TCU a The West is, as it has been in the past, a rapidly developing 
4 region, full of isms and active anti-religious forces, and unless 
4 al a ne societies, like our own, take cognizance of its spiritual 
OE needs, it must suffer all that is involved in a lack of Gospel privi- 
leges. | 
ag It is still true that the centre of power in this country—commer- 
a: 4 cial, political and religious—is steadily drifting westward; and the 
Hy 4, k 4 destiny of the nation is becoming committed, by the course of history, 
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more and more into the hands of the western people. What this 
country is to be will depend very largely upon the answer to the 
question, What will Christian people do for the West ? 

Attention is invited to the fact that the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society is doing comparatively little for the English-speaking 
inhabitants of our Western States and Territories. It has paid, in 
salaries, to English-speaking missionaries, the following sums: 1890, 
$92,138.97; 1891, $113,657.82; 1892, $134,252.32; 1893, $133,- 
034.09; and during the year ending March 31, 1894, $131,024.39. 
In view of the extent of the field to be occupied and of its import- 
ance both absolutely, by reason of the number and character of the 
people to be reached, and relatively, in its relations to our denomina- 
tional growth and to the development of our national life, it ought to 
receive greater consideration at the hands of Baptists than it is now 
receiving. It would be too strong a statement to say that this region 
is being neglected ; but it certainly is true that we are not doing the 
amount of missionary work that it calls for at our hands. The Board 
will only be too glad to extend its work in that region just as fast and 
as far as the churches will enable it to do so. 

Special attention is invited to “ The Cherokee Strip.” A large 
population has poured into this region within a year, villages, towns 
and cities have sprung up calling loudly for Evangelistic work. The 
Board would be very glad, if it had the means, to occupy, in the 
immediate future, all the strategic points there, and thus to assist in 
the all-important work of moulding the character of the Territory of 
Oklahoma, destined, at an early day, to be added to the galaxy of» 
sovereign States. | 

While we recognize the urgent necessity for the enlargement ot 
our western missionary operations, we are confronted at the beginning 
of another year with the absolute necessity of retrenchment. We 
enter upon our work crippled by a debt of more than $100,000, and 
until that is removed we do not feel warranted in even assuming obli- 
gations equal to those of last year, much less in attempting to enlarge 
our work in proportion to its urgency. 

Attention is invited to the following reports of Superintendents 


and General Missionaries. The account of revivals is especially 
cheering. 
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MISSION WORK AMONG FOREIGN POPULATIONS. 


There has been no slacking of effort, during the past year, to 
evangelize as large a number as possible of the various foreign popu- 
lations that still continue to increase in number and in religious and 
political importance. The year has been one of signal success in the 
work among the Germans, French, Scandinavians and Chinese, and 


has not been without fruit among the Finns, Portuguese, Poles and 


others. Attention is invited to the Home Mission MONTHLY for 
December, 1893, which is devoted largely to a discussion of our 
work among the French of New England. That work is still further 
set forth in the following report of Rev. J. N. Williams, the General 
Missionary. 

The German work is discussed by the General Missionary, Rev. 
G. A. Schulte; while the work among the Scandinavians is treated 
partially by Dr. Haigh. The work among the Chinese is presented 
in the report of Superintendent Norms. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND GENERAL MISSIONARIES. 


The following is the list of Superintendents and oapege Mission- 
aries the past year: 

Mississippi Division—Rev, w. M. Haigh, D.D., 122 _ Wabash’ Avenue, 
Chicago, Il, 

Rocky Mountain Division—Rev. H. C. Woods, D.D., Colorado Springs, Col. 

Mission River District—Rev. N. B. Rairden, Omaha, Neb. 


West Virginia—Rev. W. E. Powell, Parkersburg, | 
Wisconsin—Rey. D. E. Halteman, D.D., Delavan. . 
Minnesota—Rev. E. R. Pope, Minneapolis. 

Kansas—Rev. I. D. Newell, Manhattan. 

Iowa—-Rev. E. P. Bartlett, Des Moines. 

Nebraska—Rev. J. J. Keeler, Central City. 

South Dakota—Rev. ‘T. M. Shanafelt, D.D., Huron. 

North Dakota—Rey. C. H. Holden, Fargo. 

Colorado and New Mexico—Rev. Geo. P. Wright, Denver. 
Montana ana No. Idaho—Rev. L. G, Clark, Helena, Mon. 

Indian Territory—Rey. A. J. Essex, Muscogee; Rev. J. S. Murrow, Atoka. 
Oklahoma Ter.—Rev. L. J. Dyke, Norman. 

Wyoming—Rev. T. T. Howd, Sheridan. 

Washington—Reyv. D. D, Proper, Seattle. 

Oregon—Rey. A. J. Hunsaker, McMinnville, 

Northern California—Rev. W, H. Latourette, Oakland. 

Southern California—Rey. W. W. Tinker, Los Angeles, 
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MISSISSIPPI DIVISION: ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, IOWA, NORTH 
AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 


REV, W. M, HAIGH, D.D., CHICAGO, ILL., SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 


The details of the work in each State of this Division will be furnished 
by the General Missionaries, leaving to this report the salient features of 
the work as a whole. 


The threefold aim of that work, the founding of len churches, the — 


building up of strong conventions, and the cultivation of benevolence to- 
wards the wider interests of National Missions, has been steadily pursued 
throughout the year with mingled encouragement and solicitude. The rate 
of expenditure was fixed in accordance with the wise rule adopted years ago of 
graduating the outlay in proportion to the average income for the past three 
years, and under all ordinary circumstances the general result would have 
been satisfactory. But circumstances have not been ordinary; the sudden 


collapse in the business of the country affecting these agricultural regions 


through the shrinking of prices, and the cities through the failure of banks, 
or curtailment of credits, has operated severely upon the churches, dissipat- 
ing their resources and crippling their power both to meet their own neces 
sities and to maintain their missionary operations. Especially was this the 
case in the new missionary States and on the strictly missionary fields, 
where the already meagre salaries have been cut down, or have remained 
unpaid, often compelling the missionary to depend almost exclusively on 
the check from New York. | 

The business collapse occurring just as the States were preparing for 
their conventions and closing up the accounts for the year, there was much 
solicitude as to the outcome, and the officers in charge of the work were 
weighted with a double burden. Most gratifying was it, therefore, to find 
that the conventions were seasons of unusual devotion and power; the re- 
ports of the work and of the missionaries most inspiring, and even the 
financial outcome was better than had been feared; due to the untiring 


efforts of the General Missionaries, and the spirit of consecration which 
rested upon many of the people. This was very marked in Wisconsin, 


where a threatened deficit was avoided by the spontaneous efforts of those 
present at the convention, and in Iowa, where the year closed with a bal- 
ance in the treasury. Others would gladly have done the same had it been 
possible. 

‘ver against these *‘troublous times” must be set the gracious mercy 
of (od in spiritual things. In Minnesota it was the crowning year in the 
number of haptisms reported by the missionaries, and fruits very similar 
wert zathered also in the other States. The conventions themselves had a 
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marked spiritual character, the hours set apart for prayer being seasons of 
refreshing power, and giving promise of still richer blessings to follow. And 
we have not been disappointed. Through all the winter months, while the 
financial clouds have grown darker, and the stringency has settled down on 
business and homes, gracious showers of heavenly mercy have descended 
on the ‘‘ Lord’s inheritance,” refreshing it in its weariness, and causing faith 
and hope to revive and grow. It has been almost pathetic to see where the 
gloom and distraction of financial embarrassment have been relieved by 
the joy and exaltation of spiritual mercies, and the Pauline paradox has 
been reproduced in men who have caught the Pauline spirit, ‘As chas- 
tened and not killed, as sorrowful yet always rejoicing, as poor yet making 
many rich, as having nothing and yet possessing all things.” II. Cor. vi., 
9, 10. Nota few churches that entered on the winter months, fearful and 
hesitating, with the pastor wondering if his work on that field was not done, 
are now rejoicing in ‘‘ a large and wealthy place,” into which, through fire 
and through water, they have been led, while large numbers of converts 
have been gathered, and the whole outlook for the future has grown bright 
and encouraging. | 

These hopeful features have characterized much of our district mission- 
ary service. lowa was the first of these States to attempt this form of work, 
and has given much attention to it. Her four missionaries, dividing the 
State between them, have done noble work this year, and the results are 
most apparent in the renewing of old fields and the occupation of new ones. 
One district, which four years ago was the despair of the Board, because of 
its waste places and its low spiritual tone, has this year, by wise and heroic 
service well continued, surprised even its best friends with the cheering 
fruits it has exhibited. 

Similar statements can be made in respect to the work among foreign- 
speaking peoples. The proportion of attention and of appropriation called 
for by these brethren is growing larger every year, and the encouragements 
to respond to their call are correspondingly increased. Throughout the 
whole Division the work among them has been especially fruitful and cheer- 
ing. They are acquiring experience and strength, and are constantly be- 
coming more aggressive. Still closer and more satisfactory relations are 
being established between them and the various State Conventions, secur- 
ing greater unity of action and a more direct share on the part of the for- 
eign brethren in both the cost and the conduct of the work. 

In Illinois, where the work is done by the Society directly with our for- 
eign brethren, without the intervention of the State Association, we have 
had an excellent year. In Peoria, Morris, Kankakee, Galesburg, Mon- 
mouth, St. Anne, important advance has been made in spite of the embar- 
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rassment of the times which has affected so seriously the manufacturing 
establishments, in which so large a proportion of the foreign population are 
employed. In the Chicago Association, where the needs are greatest, and 
where the most of our foreign work is done, encouragements have abounded. 
Nineteen missionaries have been at work for the whole ora part of the year 
among the Norwegians, Swedes, Germans, Bohemians and Chinese. One 
German and one Swede church have become self-sustainin g and are push- 
ing vigorously forward. 

While every local interest has made marked progress during the year, 
the increasing number of Swede and German churches is making possible 
a kind of associated work full of promise for the future. We have now 
thirteen Swede churches in and about Chicago which include over seven- 
teen hundred members. Most of these churches have secured houses of 
worship, and are thus prepared to reach out to the vast numbers of their 
own nationality which are all about them. Last spring they organized a 
city mission union for the express purpose of evangelizing their people and 
strengthening these young churches. They asked us to join them in sus- 


taining an Evangelist for one year, who might give his whole time to gospel 


services in connection with the various churches. This has been done. 
Each of the churches, great and small, has been visited in turn, so that for 
several months the whole body of Swede baptists in the city and vicinity, 
have been combined in aggressive effort to reach after and save the unsaved 
of their people. The influence on the churches has been most inspiring and 
effective, and large numbers have been hopefully converted and baptized. 


Such an effort carried through successfully augurs well for the future 


strength of our Swede churches. 

We have long known and appreciated the earnest zeal and self-sacrifice 
of the First German church and the ten churches and missions which have 
gone forth from it. This series of movements which has occupied the past 
ten years and necessitated the sternest sacrifices, has been chiefly carried 
forward by the mother church on whom the heavy burdens have come. 
Missions, lots, houses of worship have had to be provided, until a year ago 
even the apostolic faith of the pastor seemed to have reached its limit and 
further advance appeared impossible. But about fifty members of the old 
church, whose homes were now in a suburban neighborhood, and who had 
borne the heavy task of retaining their membership in the city until they 
could carry it no longer, insisted that something must be done to establish 


ee in their own vicinity, where the growing population presented a’ 


fine opening for a German church. What should be done, seeing that the 
hrst church had yet such heavy burdens remaining? Yet there seemed no 
alt. tative but to go forward though every step was shrouded in darkness. 
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Lots were secured, the Society pledged five hundred dollars, donations 
came in from all sides, and in' July we met to dedicate a new chapel with 


parsonage attached, and all expense was provided for, except five hundred 


dollars. All the German churches were represented, and it was understood 
that whatever might be contributed above the immediate necessities of the 
hour would apply on the heavy debt of the Mother church. When the 
results were reached, it was found that over one thousand dollars could be 
thus applied. ‘‘ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” The miracle 
of the five loaves, the five thousand, and the twelve baskets full of frag- 
ments, seemed once more to have come to obedient disciples. Thus is 
seen the growing consolidation of our German forces. 

The year’s observation and experience have strongly emphasized what 
was urged in the last report in reference to the entering of the Society in 
more pronounced ways on city mission work. The statement that ‘“‘ The 
American people are ready to support those Christian leaders who seek the 
evangelization of our great cities and of the surging masses of foreigners 
within them,” has found abundant confirmation. The reference in the 
report of the Board last year, to the possible undertaking by the Society of 
some form of city missions, attracted immediate and wide attention. It has 


been discussed in our papers, it was brought up repeatedly in the various 


conventions in the fall, and in every instance and by all who took part was 
hailed at once as the light on a dark problem which hitherto had been unre- 
lieved. It was recognized that the task of grappling with the question of 
city evangelization in our large centres transcends the power and resources 
of the local churches, and really calls for the experience and strength ot 
the National Society. It is noted also that where signally good work is 
being done by Christians of other names, as the Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists, it isonly done by the co-operation of their National Societies 
with the local organizations. We cannot afford to lose sight of the appal- 
ling and the growing necessity which presses upon us in this direction, and 
though for the moment the financial embarrassments may postpone the 
entrance upon the work, yet the interval may well be employed in gathering 
facts and maturing plans which the return of better times shall enable us to 
adopt and prosecute. _ 

During the year a much needed rearrangement of our forces in this 
region has been made. It was evident for two or three years that the 
growth of these States and of our work in them was fast making such a 
reconstruction necessary. The missions to be superintended are double 
what they were when the last change was made in 1887, and the adoption 
of co-operation in North and South Dakota, made necessary the presence 
of the Society’s representative at all meetings when the appointment of 
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missionaries and supervision of the work had to be done. The enormous 
distances covered by this supervision tell their own story. The gateway of 
North Dakota is 750 miles out from Chicago, and the most western church 
is over 1,000 miles distant. Effective co-operation is possible only by 
moving the Society’s supervision nearer to this vast field. 

The growth of the churches in this region in numbers and material 
strength has also prepared them to become more direct supporters of the 
Society itself, over and above what they do for their own conventions, and 
all experience shows that to neglect cultivation along this line when a State 
is ready for it, is an injury to the churches themselves as well as a loss to 
the Society. This work has been pushed as fast and as far as can be done 
consistently with the success of the missions, but the limit of advance under 
the old order has evidently been reached, and if ever these States are to . 
be brought into a close fellowship with the Society in its national service, 
an increase of active forces is indispensable. Other considerations ot 
great weight also united in pressing for such action as would adjust the 
Society’s work to the changed conditions prevailing in this whole region. 

The nature of the work indicated the new centers to be established, and 
the kind of men that must be selected to fill them. By grouping together 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota around the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas around Omaha, leaving 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin with their centre in Chicago, districts con- 
taining a due proportion, both of missions to be superintended and centrib- 
uting churches to be cultivated, would be established, and the Society’s 
influence in the whole region would be strengthened and its work consoli-. 
dated. To preserve unity of counsel and administration, and also to pro- 
vide solution for the larger questions which the expansion of the work cre- 
ates, these districts were grouped into divisions, under the supervision of 
general-superintendents, thus giving to the western work a completer 
organization than it has ever had, and one that promises in time to be of 
great advantage. In selecting secretaries and superintendents of missions 
for the new districts, it became necessary, in order to secure expert service, 
to call upon the brethren who were general missionaries in the older States 
in each group, Dr. T. R. Peters, of Minnesota, and Rev. N. B. Rairden, 
of lowa. These brethren had won for themselves a high place in the con- 
fidence and affection of their brethren, and it was only the exigent impor- 
tance of the new order which could justify an attempt to change their serv- 
ice. At the fall conventions, the state of the case was candidly presented, 
by the authority of the Board, by the field secretary, Dr. Morehouse, and 
after much consultation, both bodies, though reluctantly, surrendering the 
men whom they had learned to trust so well, appreciated fully the impor- 
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tance of the work and entered heartily into the enlarged plans of the Soci- 
ety. It is no slight testimony to the value of the co-operation with these 
States which has continued so many years, that it could bear this sharp 
test. On the 1st of December the new order began. An important con- 
ference was held by the General Superintendent with the new Secretaries, 
when the proposed work was laid out in detail, and many important ques- 
tions were decided. The effect of the change was immediate and cheering, 
the responses from the pastors and the churches were remarkable, and the 
most sanguine hopes in respect to the future were fully met. But early in 


January, Dr. Peters was suddenly stricken down, and after lingering a few 


days in unconsciousness, passed away, to the great grief of a vast circle of 
loving friends, and the well nigh irreparable loss to our work at this critical 
juncture. The care of his district fell temporarily upon the General 
Superintendent, and a successor will be appointed in due time. In the 
meantime the change of order has been more than justified in the Missouri 
district, where the original plans are being successfully worked out. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIVISION: NEBRASKA, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, COLO- 
RADO, NEW MEXICO, WYOMING, UTAH, ARIZONA, 
NEVADA, CALIFORNIA. 


REV. H. C. WOODS, D.D., COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., GENERAL SUPERINTENDEN!. 


This Division extends from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. It 
includes ten States and Territories, covers an area of 878,122 square miles, 
and claims a population of 5,500,000. It presents all the varieties of soil 
and climate, of civilization, of material progress and possibility, of social 
life, of religious condition. In addition to native Americans and foreigners 
from every shore, it has the larger part of the Indian, and the entire Mor- 
mon and Mexican population of the United States. The work of evan- 
gelization combines in a peculiar degree the essential features of both home 
mission and foreign mission work. The aggressive religious force is rela- 
tively very weak. Religious destitution the most appalling exists, and, 
strange as it may seem, there are many thousands that have never heard 
the Gospel. 

The Baptists are represented approximately by 1,260 churches, having 
a membership of 62,200. The average church numbers less than filty. 
A large proportion of the churches are pastorless and fully one-third «re 
homeless. The Home Mission Society began work within the boundea:¢s 
of this Division as early as 1848. The most of these churches owe tir 
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very existence to its timely aid. During the past year the Society has been 
represented by 220 missionaries in charge of 350 fields. But twice this 
number would not begin to occupy the already open fields or meet the cry- 
ing needs. | 


While the larger part of this Division is distinctively pioneer ground, 


the Baptist cause in the older States of Kansas and Nebraska has become 
sufficiently well established to warrant the expectation that the churches 
will become generous givers to the general work of the Society. To further 
this end as well as to give greater efficiency in mission work, these two 
States, in connection with Iowa, were organized into a new District and 
Rev. N. B. Rairden was appointed Superintendent of Missions and District 


Secretary. No wiser step could have been taken and no fitter appointment 


could have been made. : 

In respect to these two States the General Superintendent would natu- 
rally be relieved from making report except in the most general terms. It 
might seem that, after all these years, the cause in these States would be 
self-supporting. And yet the frontier is defined not by geographical lines, 
but by material and spiritual conditions. This “‘ frontier,” in all the word 


implies of primitiveness, poverty, destitution, is found in both Kansas and 


Nebraska. Immigration is creating new and populous communities. The 
foreign population is large and rapidly increasing. There are rapidly grow- 


ing cities. The agricultural classes, in increasingly large proportions, are — 


unreached by the Gospel. There are disturbing questions of doctrine and 
church order. There are great needs and opportunities which the churches 
in their poverty cannot meet. For manifold reasons the Society must con- 
tinue its aid or great interests will be imperilled. It serves as a balance- 
wheel in the machinery of denominational life. It supplements by its ap- 
propriations the offerings of the churches and thus saves many an interest 
that otherwise would become extinct. It is an essential factor in the devel- 
opment of those latent resources so essential to every department of de- 
nominational work. The true policy, therefore, of the Society would seem 
to be to continue its aid and at the same time to cultivate in the churches 
the grace of giving to its treasury. ae 
Oklahoma, our newest home mission field, borders upon Kansas where 
we have wrought for twoscore years. In area and population Oklahoma 
has already reached the proportions of a respectable State. Further exten- 
sion of area during the coming year is likely to bring its population, now 
250,000, up to 350,000—all this within five short years—an achievement with- 
out a parallel in our national history. Here is a home mission field of un- 
equalled promise and urgency. The Society has done its utmost with the 
resources at its command both in sustaining missionaries and in building 
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meeting-houses, and there has been gratifying progress. But our mission- 
ary force should be increased at least fourfold. 

The Cherokee Strip, opened to settlement last September, has now a 
permanent population of 100,000. It has many towns ranging in population 
from 250 to 10,000. Nearly every quarter-section of land has been taken by 
actual settlers. We should at once appoint six first-class missionaries and build 
six meeting-houses in that district. The whole Territory can be likened to 


1 nothing less than ‘‘ fields white to the harvest.” Never elsewhere were the 
; ie q agencies of the Society more urgently needed to evangelize, unify, organize, 
1 ; | educate and inspire. The work among the colored people is scarcely |css 
peo ae important than among the whites, while for the Indians, though pitifully 
1 it d asking for teachers, we are doing nothing whatever. The total number of 
ae iii! “ Baptist churches in Oklahoma, as nearly as can be ascertained, is about 
die GG ae 125, having a membership of not less than 3,000. 


In Colorado, despite peculiarly adverse financial conditions, the past year 


=; 


erat has been the most encouraging in the history of our work. The churches 
ee have contributed for mission work twice as much as in any previous year, 
Ns and have gained in membership more than double. A few churches have 
Ri become self-supporting, many have asked for reduced appropriations, and 
fie sae a number of new fields have been occupied. These results are largely due 
> ig i, to the wise leadership and abounding labors of our General Missionary. 
: : o The unmet religious needs of the State are still very great. The anni- 
i% id versary meetings of last year have been an abiding inspiration. 
Bt ctr M In New Mexico we have in all thirteen churches with a total member- 
oe ct 4 ship of about 300. A generous gift from the Society has enabled us to 
i at _ complete an excellent house of worship in Albuquerque, thus securing a 
a ue 4 permanent foot-hold in the chief city of the Territory. We have also 
; ety 4 q occupied two new fields in the Pecos Valley, where the most encouraging 
Tsang material development is anticipated. The Society is represented by five 
L: ikl <q missionary pastors—we should have ten at least. There has been progress, 
ee Mi but it is slow. The fact that a large proportion of the 150,000 population are 
Boule iv 4 practically destitute of the Gospel, constitutes the Macedonian appeal. The 
Rta! 4 promise of the future lies in the introduction of the Common Schoo! 
ee HH System—the peril, in the possibility that the Romish Hierarchy may gain 
complete control of it. 
ul ‘4 wet F In Wyoming our force is too small to promise large results. One house 
of worship has been dedicated. Revival influences have been experienced 
‘ on a number of fields. The giving way of the walls of the meeting-house 
a i ; ng in Cheyenne, compelling its complete abandonment, just when the church 
| ih: H « was having constant accessions and the largest congregation in the city, 
Hie Be has precipitated a crisis which involves the entire future of the church. 
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Unless the church can have help at once, we are in danger of losing the 
brightest prospect we ever had, or apparently can have, in this capital city. 
In Wyoming we have eight churches, four missionaries and one self-sup- 
porting church. Surely, we are not meeting our obligations to this new 
State. 3 

In Utah we have six churches, with a nominal membership of about 
400. The financial depression has greatly demoralized our forces. The 
dedication of the Mormon Temple has rendered the Mormons more inac- 
cessible, and it has served to quicken their zeal in the propagation of their 
false faith. Still our churches have not labored in vain. Mission work is 
expensive, and yet it is exceedingly important, even though present results 
are disappointing. The Society has now four missionaries, one of these, 
Brother Adams, is also doing valuable service as District Missionary in 
connection with his pastorate of the East Side Baptist Church, Salt Lake 
City. Our work is now confined to Ogden, Salt Lake City, and Provo, 
These are the three most important points, but we should occupy many 
others. The women’s societies are doing very helpful service in sustaining 
three missionaries and one teacher. Has not Utah, with its 250,000 
people, an uurecognized claim upon the Baptists? 

Arizona is another field which calls for faith as well as work. Its - 
number of professing Christians, in proportion to the population, is dis- 
tressingly small. And yet the cause of Christ gains, slowly but surely. 
Our one self-supporting church at Phoenix, the capital, is now pastorless. 
Our missionary force is limited to ¢i7ee,; it ought to be not less than one 
dozen. The towns along the line of the Atlantic & Pacific Railway are, 
many of them, destitute of religious privileges, and yet, in most of them, we 
find Baptists. At Tucson, a city of 6,000 inhabitants, the seat of the 
University, we have the remnant of a church, and a meeting-house; we 
ought to locate a missionary there at once. Not afew other points invite 
occupancy. The Indian and Mexican population is left, for the most part, 
uncated for. Arizona has resources that will yet bring the people. It has 
the finest climate in America. The courts have recently confirmed the 
title to what is known as the Peralta Grant, and, asa result, 12,500,000 
acres, covering the principal rivers and the best land of the Territory, will 
be open to colonization. Immense irrigation systems promise ample sup- 
plies of water. A large population is sure to come in the near future. 
Surely, the coming year must see an aggressive movement in our mission 
work in Arizona. 

in Nevada, of the six lights kindled in past years, but one is left burn- 
ing. Inall other cases ‘‘the candlestick” has been ‘‘ removed out of his 
place.” The church at Reno has an excellent membership of seventy, an 
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efficient pastor, and has reached self-support. It is true that Nevada appar- 
ently has not a prosperous future—that our mission work has been disap- 
pointing ; but what would become of its 50,000 people if all the denomina- 
tions had abandoned the field as we have ? 
California, by its own solicitation, was, during the last year, made a 
part of this division. There has been need that it should be brought into 
closer touch with the parent Society. 
Among the States, California ranks second in area, twenty-third in pop- 
ulation, and thirty-third in Baptist membership. There is promise of an 
unprecedented immigration in the near future, so that the next census will 
show a far higher rank in population. What of the outlook for the Bap- 
tists? We have reached our Kadesh-barnea. In view of the great length 
of the State—1,100 miles—and the diverse interests of the two sections, 
efficiency in mission work seemed to require the organization of the Baptists 
into two conventions, one covering Central and Northern and the other 
Southern California. | 
_ The convention of Central and Northern California has fully 1,000,000 
people within its bounds. The great city of San Francisco is a moral 
waste in a material paradise. Of its 325,000 people, it is estimated that 
200,000 never attend church, Papal or Protestant. And yet this city holds 
a position of strategic importance absolutely unique. Its evangelization 
is imperative for the sake not only of the Pacific Coast, but also of the em- 
pires to the westward. Our Baptist cause has reached the extremity of 
need. We have practically but one self-supporting church in this great 
city. Mission work here finds fields unlimited. But the supreme necessity 
just now is that Emmanuel Church be put on its feet and its valuable prop- 
erty saved. The northern part of the State, having a large population 
religiously very destitute, we have scarcely entered. Our work among the 
foreign population should be strongly reinforced. The colored people 
should have more attention. The San Joaquin valley, an empire in extent, 
being rapidly transformed by irrigation from a desert to a garden, its soli- 
tudés’ giving place to busy settlements and thriving towns, is becoming a 
mission field of vast promise. In few sections of the country in recent 
years has mission work been so fruitful as within the bounds of this conven- 
tion. Inno other State have churches so quickly and with so little aid 
reached self-support. 
The convention of Southern California has within its bounds nearly 
275,000 people and a land the fairest upon which the sun shines. This 
convention is but two years old and has scarcely had time to adjust itself to 
the conditions of its work. The Baptist growth has been chiefly within the 
last decade. Many of the churches are small, but we have also a group of 
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strong churches. But there should be a clearer recognition of the funda- 
mental character of its own mission work. The aggressive work of the 
next few years will determine the future of the denomination. The crisis 
must be met. In the whole State we have 1go churches and about 14,000 
members. The Society is represented by fifty-one missionaries who have 
occupied 102 fields. Contact with the brethren in the ministry and mem- 
bership of our churches compels the conviction that a brighter day is dawn- 
ing upon our Baptist cause in the Golden State. 

By request of the Board the writer in January visited to the North 
Pacific Coast. One great object of the visit was to harmonize, if possible, 
differences which threaten disaster to our cause. The question of ‘alien 
immersion ” has been the disturbing question. In August, 1892, the ‘‘ East 
Oregon Convention ” was organized. It was composed at first of eighteen 
churches having 480 members, located in Eastern Oregon, till then mem- 
bers of the Oregon State Convention. It has since been reinforced by the 
‘‘ Western Association ’’ of Western Oregon, having twenty churches and 
650 members, and its name has been changed to ‘‘ The Convention of the 
North Pacific Coast.” It covers precisely the same field covered by the 
Oregon State Convention. Its organizing principle is, ‘‘ No fellowship 
with churches that receive ‘alien immersion,’ and no appointment of mis- 
sionaries who are not landmarkers.” This convention applied, early after 
its organization, to the Home Mission Society for co-operation in mission 
work, but its application was not granted, as the Society regarded the 
organization of another Convention unnecessary and unwise It then 3 
applied one year ago for admission into and co-operation with 
the Southern Baptist Convention, which application has not yet 
been acted upon. In order, if possible, to agree upon some 
plan of adjustment, a conference was held at Dayton, Washirgton, January 
17, at which the Home Mission Society was represented officially, and the 
East Oregon Convention, the Oregon State Convention and the Convention 
of Washington were represented unofficially. The representatives of the 
East Oregon Convention at length made propositions substantially as fol- 
lows: —The Home Mission Society shall recognize the East Oregon -Con- 
vention and co-operate with it on the same basis as it co-operates with the 
Oregon State Convention. The Cascade Mountains shall be recognized as 
the boundary line between the two conventions. The East Oregon Con- 
vention shall so change its constitution as no longer to make the question 
of ‘‘alien immersion” a test of fellowship in the convention, and shall 
invite all the Baptist churches of Eastern Oregon to membership. These 
"propositions were agreed to, subject to the approval of the organizations rep- 
resented. Ata meeting held at Portland, January 20, the Board of the 
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Oregon State Convention, by unanimous vote, approved these propositions. 
The Board of the Home Mission Society, at its meeting February 12, voted 
its approval. But the Board of the East Oregon Convention, at its meeting 
March 6, rejected these propositions, there being but one vote in the 
affirmative. 

The avowed purpose of the East Oregon Convention, now the Conven- 
tion of the North Pacific Coast, is to extend its boundaries indefinitely—to 
organize churches without regard to existing Baptist churches—to induce 
all who share their views on ‘‘ alien immersions ’’ to withdraw from churches 
to which they now belong, and to organize other churches. The result 
will be the division of the denomination on the North Pacific Coast and 
ultimately through all the further west, on doctrinal and sectional lines. 
A large number of the churches in the new convention have received aid 
from the Home Mission Society, not a few of the pastors have been its 
missionaries, and they now preach in meeting-houses built by aid of its 
funds. The dividing, destroying work proposed can be accomplished only 
by the indorsement and financial co-operation of the Southern Convention. 
We cannot believe that the brethren of the South will adopt a course so 
unjust to the Home Mission Society and so disastrous to the cause of 
Christ. 

Despite the obstacles raised by strife and division, our cause has made 
progress in Oregon. But we have scarcely begun to occupy the open fields 

_in that great State. 

Attendance at the Board meetings of the North Baptist Convention and 
of the Convention of Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho, discovered 
much progress and promise in our work and also the imperative need of 
enlargement. The North Pacific Coast is an Empire in extent and in every 
part isa mission field ‘‘ white to the harvest.” | 

This hurried review of fields reveals a work in home missions yet to be 
done which is appalling in its magnitude and urgency, but it also discovers 


such manifest tokens of divine favor as give inspiration and courage for the 
future. | 


7 


WISCONSIN. 


_ REV. D. E, HALTEMAN, D.D., DELAVAN, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


! The number of missionaries is 61, 39 English-speaking and 22 Scan- 
dinavians ; churches and out-stations supplied, 143 ; weeks of labor, 2,097 ; 
| sermons, 6,127; prayer meetings, 3,632; visits, 16,923; baptized, 603; 

ate letter and experience, 228; total additions, 831; the number of baptisms 
1 ae is the largest ever reported. Number of new Sunday-schools organized, 
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18; Sunday-schools under missionary care, 87, having 5,690 teachers 
and scholars enrolled; new churches organized, 5; total membership of | 
the mission churches, 2,946; the total moneys raised by the mission 
churches, $53,771.46, of which $2,861.23 was for denominational benev- 
olence. | 
In chapel building our work has received an unfortunate check by the 
financial crisis. Only “four chapels have been completed at a cost of 
$25,000. Among these is the important house of worship at Marinette, 
costing, with lots, $18,000; four are begun, but cannot be completed at 
present; the building of ten at important points has been deferred until 
revival of business and improved financial times. One of our keen dis- 
appointments is not being able at present to obtain from the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society aid to continue this work, so greatly inspired 
and aided by it during the last six years. We have still in Wisconsin 
thirty-four houseless Baptist churches. 

We close this year with extensive revivals on a number of our fields. 
It is a time of special grace on nearly all. The spiritual outlook of our 
work was never so hopeful. Notwithstanding the financial crisis, and in a 
period when many of the members of our mission churches are either with- 
out employment or working at greatly reduced wages, the salaries of mis- 
sionaries have been promptly paid. We have a noble list of missionaries, 
strong and devoted men, everyone, and faithful and consecrated mission 
churches. | 

None of our churches became self-supporting this year, owing to the 
financial crisis. The reduction of missionary aid is $1,500. 


THE FIELD. 


This is not well understood. We have an old Wisconsin and a new. 
The old embraces the Southern half of the State, settled more than fifty 
years, and pretty well stocked with churches. But here are large cities 
and important county-seats without a Baptist church, and here also are 
more than one hundred Baptist churches with less than fifty members each, 
and needing missionary aid to sustain pastors. This makes this part of the 
State missionary ground. In the Northern half of the State is the new 
Wisconsin. This has all the interest and need of a mew ¢erritory. In 
twelve years, more than 400,000 people have taken up their homes here. 
This isa larger population than in both the Dakotas. The missionary 
need is precisely the same. Here we have organized 44 churches and 
missions in the last ten years, and there remains much ground to be gccu- 
pied. Thisis the part of the State where our flourishing Scandinavian 
work is largely located. The Congregationalists treat it as a separate 
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missionary field, placed under the care of a superintendent and many mis- 
sionaries, and where we spend $1 they spend $5. This part of the 
State is as pre-eminently missionary in character as any territory in the 
land. 
We have in Wisconsin an army of tramps and other disreputables. Tens 
of thousands of these are the patrons of our saloons. They are steeped 
in whiskey and every vice. They come to us largely from over the sea. 
They are our home heathen. But everyone was born to nobler things ; 
everyone has a soul to reach and to save. 
A vast number of our people are of the artisan class, the industrial middle 
class, and who are the very bone and sinew of the people of the State. 
- But they are out of the church. They are not, to any great extent, under 
the influence of the Gospel. They are not largely reached by our mission- 
ary operations. We may have been guilty of putting that away from them 
by our methods or perhaps wrong methods. | 
In our large cities are thousands of young men who live in boarding-houses 
and hotels. They have thrown away all responsibilities of domestic life 
and all the responsibilities of God’s house. They are as a class prayerless 
and ungodly. 
In our population of 1,600,000 are more than 1,000,000 of foreign 
parentage. Among these are hundreds of thousands without evangelical 
religion or even having evangelical belief. Every form of error is indus- 


Bee rh triously seeking to control our rapidly rising towns and communities. 
They have a mighty majority in our State. 
Bean ae This view can leave no question as to the missionary character of our 
State. 
‘ 4 | i ; How shall these various classes of unsaved people be reached? Here in 
: cee ‘* this we answer in two ways, the Old Gospel and new methods. As to the 
fee: ve Old Gospel there is no improvement here. None is possible in the nature 
he i of the case. We believe in it. We rely on it. It is the remedy tor human 
fad guilt and woe. Our missionaries draw the old Jerusalem blade and rely on 
Piso ee it. New methods. Principles are eternal, but the forces for their opera- 
i te. bai e tion may be adjusted to the times. We are trying to get out of ruts. We 
Bie ae hs are trying to set our zealon fire. We are trying to get into closer touch with 
“ae the people. We are trying to give our work a broader sweep. Weare watch- 
a i: wt y ing the open doors. We are going out after the perishing as did our 
ae mtd | Lord. We go uninvited into this vast spiritual destitution. We have 
We been playing at the work and want now to take hold of it with might and 
Thal Maine 
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MINNESOTA, 
REV, E. R. POPE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


For eight months of the year, the late Dr. T. R. Peters held the posi- 
tion of general missionary, which he had filled so ably for four years previ- 
ously. December 1, 1893, he resigned to accept the position of District 
Secretary and Superintendent of missions for the Red River District. His 
labors in Minnesota have been productive of great good. With much wis- 
dom, deep faith and constant perseverance, he has left a lasting imprint 
upon the work. His sudden death cast a deep shadow over all Baptists in 
the State. His wenuecid is fresh, and will be kept so for long years to 
come. 

The last of January, 1894, the writer heute his work as general mission- 
ary. These three months have been occupied in obtaining a personal 
acquaintance with the mission fields. This report must be somewhat 
incomplete, owing to the change in general missionaries and the decease of 
Dr. Peters. 

A hasty survey of the field shows the work generally in excellent con- 
dition. Asa rule, there is unity and determination on the part of pastors 
and people to carry forward the churches to greater efficiency. Encourag- 
ing results may be noted in the very large numbers of baptisms (625) on 
the sixty-four fields occupied. In spite of the ‘‘ hard times” which have 
come very heavily upon our State, the mission churches have contributed 
to the various benevolent causes $2,982.68, and have raised for all purposes 
$36,690.95. In these churches are enrolled 4,409 members; the total 
membership in the State is 15,000, and in proportion to their ability the 
money raised from our mission fields is decidedly in advance. 

Minnesota is the State of the Union for Scandinavian work. In the 
numbers of these people (215,215, U. S. Census, 1890) and in the progress 
Baptists have made among them, Minnesota leads. Nearly 5,000 are now 
enrolled in our churches. This year the work among the Norwegian and 
Danish churches in particular has taken on increased energy. The adop- 


tion of terms of co-operation whereby three dollars is set apart for this work © 


to every one dollar raised by them, has wonderfully stimulated and drawn into 
closest co-operation these peoples. The appointment of two district mis- 
sionaries (one a Norwegian, the other a Dane) has been productive of much 
good. Converts have been gathered and churches organized, and there has 


been a general quickening. vear by year this feature of our work is be-— 


coming more important. 


The very large proportion of foreigners in Minnesota, the voters of for-. 


cign birth and of foreign parentage outnumbering the native-born Ameri- 
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cans. The immense number of Romanists (271,769, U. S. Census, 1890), 
outnumbering all other religious bodies combined. The great number of 
Lutherans, 143,522 communicants. The unoccupied fields, 25 counties 
out of the 80, with a population of 143,949, in which Baptists have no 
churches. Thirty-one cities and villages in the State have over 2,000 in- 
habitants. In ten of these there is no Baptist church. There are 107 in- 
corporated towns having over 1,000 and less than 2,000 inhabitants each, 
in which there are no Baptist churches. There are only five countics in 
which over 500 Baptists are reported; and only 25 more counties in which 
they number over 100. The large territory in the northern half of the 
State just now opening, railroads are in course of construction connecting 
Duluth with the West, and roads going North are projected. In the next 
few years all this territory will be opened up. Rich lumbering tracts and 
productive mineral regions will attract large populations; while the agri- 
cultural resources of the State have only begun to be developed. Forty-tive 


million acres were reported in the State Legislative Manual of 1893 to be 


as yet uncultivated. These are some of the facts that indicate Minnesota 
to be a missionary field. 

Among evangelical denominations the Methodists alone number more 
than the Baptists. In some respects we occupy the vantage ground, and 
now we should improve our opportunities. Just now, in common with all 
others, Baptists labor under the pressure of hard times. Indeed, for special 
reasons, they seem to bear upon us most heavily. Consequently, our work 
has been somewhat restricted. Several fields are now pastorless because 
aid was unavoidably withdrawn in October. 

At least three fields (Faribault, Lake City Swede and St. Cloud Swede) 
have become self-supporting during the year. Four others have asked for 
reduced appropriations. A number of the fields cut off have been receiving 
aid for some years, and in some instances there appeared little prospect of 
real growth. One of the perplexing problems in this State is to rightfully 
adjust the claims of the older portion of the State with those of the newer 
section. There are a goodly number of small churches which cannot sup- 
port a pastor. Some of these are already yoked together, and more should — 
be. Even then salaries will be quite low. Some places appear-to have all 
the equipment necessary except means and membership. | 

On the mission fields four Sunday-schools have been organized during 
the year, and there are now more Sunday-schools than churches on our 
mission fields. 

In the matter of church building, the Church Edifice Department has 
rendered very material assistance. The following churches have been aided 
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man. A loan was also made to the church at Staples. The application of 
the Fairfax church has been approved, and they will soon receive the 
money. Detroit has built a nice house of worship during the year. Among 
the mission churches there are five that need buildings at once. In the 
whole State there are at least forty churches without buildings, seven or 
eight of which ought to have church homes as early as possible. 
At this time there are 41 missionaries supplying 39 churches and 35 out- 
stations, having a total membership of 3,127, with a Sunday-school enroll- 
ment of 3,378, raising, in the last quarter, a total of $7,179.27. 


IOWA. 
REV. E. P, BARTLETT, DES MOINES, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


| am sorry in presenting this, my first report, that it must of necessity 
be general rather than in detail. 

So recently have I come into office, | have been unable to procure 
sufficient data for such a report. 

The Home Mission year—which as usual includes a part of two con- 
vention years—has been in many respects a testing year. Notwithstand- 
ing the stringency of the times, so many touching and urgent appeals 
were made that the board consented to appropriations of nearly two . 
thousand dollars in excess of last year. A great deal of anxiety was felt 
lest the end of the convention year should find us in debt. Under God 
this was not allowed to occur. lowa Baptists came nobly to the rescue, 
giving in actual donations nearly a thousand dollars more than any previ- 
ous year. 

Since December Ist, my predecessor, Rev. N. B. Rairden has carried 
the work of the State in addition to the new duties he has assumed. To 
use bee own words, ‘‘ the success of the work has been beyond my expec- 
tations,’ 

The tide of foreign-born meinle continues to pour into our State. 

Ten missionaries, including a district missionary a part of the year, . 
have labored among the Swedes. | 

Two new churches have been organized among o- Danes. A mis- 
sionary has been engaged in faithful seed-sowing among his own people, 
the Norwegians. Not yet have we seen our way clear to begin aggressive 
work among the over one hundred thousand Germans within our borders. 
Neither is anything being done for the Bohemians. 

For the past nine months a missionary has been laboring among our 
colored people. 
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to seize strategic points, built new houses of worship, but also aided 


-sionary work. We have been disappointed in not being able to provide for 
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While the number of missionaries on our list is three less than last 
year, the average time given and amount of work done has been con. 
siderably greater, with an increase in additions to our missionary churches 
of nearly twenty per cent. 

Our district missionaries are factors in our work deserving special com- 
mendation. Not only have they organized new churches, fanned into 
flame those expiring, encouraged and helped Sunday-schools, been awake 


largely in bringing up the finances. 

While we have reason to thank God for an advance along many lines, 
we feel to cry mightily unto Him to add a host to our workers from the 
ranks of the uninterested. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
REV. C, H. HOLDEN, FARGO, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


All things considered, encouraging advancement has been made during 
the year. Our prosperity has been marked more especially by the unifying 
and solidifying of our work, which have resulted from reorganization and 
co-operation. We have not achieved the results we had hoped for, owing 
to the limited number of our workers. A noble, efficient corps of mission- 
aries has wrought faithfully and successfully, but double the number of such 
workers might wisely be employed if our finances would warrant it. We 
had hoped that, at least, one district missionary might be appointed, but 
were disappointed. The needs of this State especially demand district mis- 


more of our pastorless churches. ‘Ten or twelve churches are still without 
regular pastors, some of which are important centres, and our hands have 
been tied in any attempt to enlarge our borders by establishing new 
churches and mission stations. It is with great solicitude that we contem- 
plate the greatness of the needs of this State. _ 

This is distinctively a missionary field, there being but few self-sustain- 
ing churches yet. Nine-tenths of the people, who are blinded by ritualism 
and priestcraft, are as yet unreached by evangelical religion. 

About sixteen different nationalities are represented in the State, the 
Scandinavians largely predominating. The signs are promising for future 
prosperity. Blind prejudice, in many instances, is yielding to the Gospel, 
and tolerance is given to evangelical religion. This is an inviting field an‘ 
is hopefully promising. We only need men and money to accomplish great 
things for the Master, by the aid and counsel of his Spirit. 
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Thirty churches have, for whole or part time, been aided by the Society, 
and twenty-seven missionaries have been in the employ of the Board. 

The stringency of the times has prevented any of the churches from 
becoming self-supporting, but three have had a reduction in appropriations. 

No meeting-houses have been built, although about six are impera- 
tively needed. One store building was bought and remodeled for a chapel. | 

Ten Sunday-schools, but no churches, have been organized. All of 
our churches that have had pastors or supplies, for — or part time, sus- 
tained Sunday-schools. 

Weeks of labor performed, 1,046; sermons preached, 2,650; churches 
supplied, 30; out-stations supplied, 24; average attendance on Sabbath, 
4,248; prayer-meetings attended, 1,252; religious visits made, 6,542; re- 
ceived by baptism, 60; received by letter and experience, 73; whole num- 
ber of members, 929; amount contributed for benevolent purposes, 
$1,085.04; for all purposes, $11,152.56. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
REV. T. M. SHANAFELT, D.D., HURON, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


According to the official census of 1890, the population of South Dakota 
was 328,808. The native-born inhabitants numbered 237,753, or a little 
more than 72 per cent. of the total population. The foreign-born inhab- 
itants were 91,055, or a little less than 28 per cent. of the entire population 
of the State. The State covers an area of 76,620 square miles. The for 
eign population of South Dakota is composed almost entirely of Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Germans and Russians. A large majority of the Rus- 
sians are Stundists. Among all of these nationalities we have flourishing 
churches and faithful pastors. 

There are now in this State 102 Baptist churches. Of these 72 are 
American, 18 Scandinavian, and 12 German and Russian. Sixty-one 
churches have houses of worship and 35 are destitute of ahome. During 
the year four new churches were organized. Four houses of worship have 
been built, at Scotland, Armour, Salem and Big Springs. Owing to favor- 
able and exceptional local conditions, all of these, except the first named, 
were built without assistance from the Church Edifice Fund of the Society. 
This experience is unusual. As a general rule, it is impossible for our 
churches to secure for themselves the shelter of a home without the gener- 
ous aid of the Home Mission Society. The reported valuation of church 
property is $163,500. 

During the year 55 missionaries have been under appointment, laboring 
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all or part of the year, supplying nearly 70 churches and over 50 out-sta- 
tions. This is the largest number ever employed in any one year in our 
State. Beside faithful and successful district missionaries in the northern 
district, and among the Scandinavians, there is also a district missionary 
laboring among the Germans and Russians on the ceded lands that formerly 
belonged to the Sioux and other Indian reservations. Two or three new 
churches will soon be organized there. ‘The Swedish pastor at Pukwana, 
near the Missouri River, is devoting one-half of his time to itinerant mis- 
sionary work among the Scandinavians recently settled on the Sioux reser- 
vation. New fields have been occupied during the year at Verdon, Warner, 
Huffton, Davis, Trent, Vernon and other points on the Sisseton, Yankton 
and Lower Brule reservations. 

The plan of co-operation between the State Convention and the Home 
Mission Society is heartily indorsed by the churches, and they are recog- 
nizing the responsibilities and duties that naturally belong to this new rela- 
tionship. A goodly number of them are trying to reach the goal of self- 
support. Five churches have accomplished it this year, and ten or twelve — 
others have decided to ask for greatly reduced appropriations during 1894. 
To offset this prospective relief of the treasury of the Home Mission Soci- 
ety, however, there will necessarily be applications for assistance for new 
fields and for feeble interests that were “— for better days and are now 
aroused to active effort. 

The fact that South Dakota as a State is only four years old, and that of | 
our 102 Baptist churches 72 were organized within the last ten years, most 
of them being numerically small and financially weak, are among the evi- 
dences that this State is a distinctively missionary field. Encouraging pro- 
gress has been made, but there are many difficulties to be overcome that 
do not exist in the older States. During the winter months revivals have 
been general over the State, and the work seems to be only begun. There 
have been unusually large accessions to many of our churches. There has 
never before been such a widespread revival influence in the State. 


NEBRASKA. 
REV. J. J. KEELER, CENTRAL CITY, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


The “‘I am with you alway” of Christ is very cheeringly verified in our 
work in Nebraska, though our missions meet with various hindrances. 

We lack competent, consecrated, self-denying missionaries ; to do the 
work requires men of sterling good sense and nerve; self-sacrificing men 
who go into the work to be burden-bearers for Christ in love. 
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We lack suitable houses; even the best of men may fail while a church 
remains houseless, or is housed in an utterly unsuitable place; meeting, 
perhaps, in a sod-house which’ has reached the last stages of climatic con- 
sumption. 

There is an absence of missionary conviction in the hearts of many of 
our people; if these were consecrated to Him who has redeemed them, 
they would get out of the way of genuine workers, either by uniting at 
once with them, or by crying to God for a will to do all their endowment 
from above would allow. At present, their effort seems to be to shirk 
service. 

We have not realized such results from our investments in the work as 
we hoped for. Many churches have promised that “another year,” ‘this 
year’? (sometimes years ago), should make them self supporting; they 
have as often failed to become so. | 

Some churches fail to meet apportionments, assumed for the State con- 
vention, and do not use means indicated as desirable to secure amounts 
thus called for. But, in no case, has active and hearty working up of this 
matter failed to secure the allotted portion, and sometimes even more. 

Efforts have been made to help weak and pastorless churches that have 
not met with success because these churches have not responded to the 
kindly offered aid. 

Notwithstanding such hindrances and disappointments as above noted, 
successes have attended some of the work in the State. 

Our district missionaries, Rev. H. W. Stearns, Rev. S. B. Hayes, Rev. 
F. M. Williams, and Rev. T. C. Tyson, have met with gratifying results 
in trying to revive some dormant churches and to secure pastoral supply 
for others; about twenty have thus been supplied, and successful work is 
being done by the men obtained for these fields. 

The blessings attending our frontier work encourage us; as an instance 
—the work of Rey. A. A. Fries, in Scotts Blutf and adjoining counties: 
Here work is of a very difficult character owing to the scattered population, 
makin g long distances to travel, while the conditions of living are of a very 
primitive kind; luxuries are not known, only barest necessaries of life being 
known outside of the town of Gering, centre of the field, which is 57 miles 
from the nearest railroad station. Brother Fries has held meetings since 
the ist of Novenber, ranging from one to three services almost every day, 
and many have been converted. 

Similar work is doing along the Holdrege and Holyoke branch of the 
B. & M. railway, in the counties of Frontier and Lincoln, by Rev. J. D. 
Stapp, who has had almost continuous revival services since October. 
Eighty-nine professed faith in Christ and united with the new church at 
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Somerset, or some other of his churches upon his field. The territory of 
many of our missionaries is too large, but they all fear the loss which must 
come from narrowing the lines of work. ; 

The churches are beginning to answer appeals for the general work of 
the Society, so we will soon be able to make honorable mention of those 
who divide their property for the use of the Lord, in reaching the 
unchurched and Christless masses in our own land. 


bo ee Nebraska is distinctively a missionary State, because the field is yet new 
igi 3 and its social problems not solved. Our frontier is very large, and its pop- 
ih rr if ulation is very poor. They, possess lands, but must very often cultivate 
ie Ht ‘a them for years before good crop results are obtainable. Sometimes those 
4, Weed who have come in to make themselves homes are driven from the country 
ee i a by this poverty ; but others take their places until the inhabitants are estab- 
ished. 

7 Sa ie A distinctive and influential element of our population is foreign born, 
ie ae dh consisting principally of Scandinavians and Germans. Excellent work is 
being done among these people, who have, among the Germans, 11 
maar churches with 623 members, 14 Sunday-schools with 700 attendance; Scan- 
-dinavians, 19 churches, 974 members, 22 Sunday-schools, 1,181 attend- 
ance. 

A Bie The outlook is encouraging, because many of the churches are already 
4 a self-supporting, and all having come up through aid of the A. B. H. M. 
bs ing Society, will be grand helpers when awake to the needs of the work, and in 
7 % the harness to do it. The Scandinavians are of the very best missionary 
i workers in our churches, and in time will lead all missionary efforts made 
‘in the State. 

¥ eg ‘i Our membership is now 15,162, and, receiving more ministers, whose 
Pipa ed): _ hearts are on fire to occupy for Christ, there is before us the assurance of 
| ; ss better things than we have yet known. 

Sie t During the year, 51 missionaries were employed, who ministered to 75 
gene | churches and 65 out-stations (same numbers as last year); 15 churches, 
ee a which received aid last year, were rendered self-supporting, and 16 are 
ay receiving less aid than last 'year; 13 new fields are taken up, and 10 new 
Bet, | churches, out of 16, organized during the year, are on missionary territory. 
* Ap 3 Nine new Sunday-schools were organized by our missionaries, 26 new Sun- 
At hi : day-schools were organized in the State, and 36 churches are not provided 
F ‘ eat with Sunday-schools. The whole number baptized into the fellowship of 
ale our churches during the year is 1,450 ; our net gain is 1,060. Twenty-two 


meeting-houses were erected during the year, 13 of which received aid 
from the Church Edifice department of the Society. There are 9° 
churches in the State without houses of worship. 
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One-third of our churches are pastorless; yet these are the kind that 
cannot be supplied except at the cost of much self-sacrifice. It is hard to 
get men to leave their work or prospects in the more wealthy States and 
churches to go out and endure hunger and cold and privations of all kinds, 
that they may by all means win souls on fields such as these. Most of 
these pastorless churches are houseless. 

The financial condition of the country affects our work, by compelling 
us to let fields lie idle which would be occupied had we the means neces- 
sary to hold men upon them. There is less ability to give than here- 
tofore, and on this account our liberal givers have, in some instances, ex- 
hausted their resources. 

My observation of the Society’s work in Nebraska leads me to believe 
that the most profitable work of all done here is helping churches to build 
and secure suitable houses of worship. | 

Much of our work is scattered, and shows no results, just because there 
is a lack of centralization ; but to centralize isegenerally impossible while a 
church has no house of its own in which to worship. Five thousand dollars 
a year for ten years, devoted to church erection in Nebraska, and made a 
basis of encouragement for the erection of churches and chapels, would do 
more good than twice that amount devoted to our use, without the encour- 
agement to build. | 


KANSAS. 
REV, I, D,. NEWELL, MANHATTAN, GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


The year has been a reasonably successful one. The reaction consequent 
upon ‘* Centennial year ” in Foreign Missions—the opening of the Exposi- 
tion—and the financial panic, have all proved serious drawbacks to our 
work. Nevertheless, we closed our Convention year, October Ist, with a 
small balance in our treasury. 

During the year ending March 31st, we had under appointment 49 mis- 
sionaries, of whose work the following is a summary : 

Churches served 60; out-stations supplied 36; weeks service rendered 
1,636; sermons preached 5,329; prayer and covenant meetings held 2,654 ;. 
religious visits 1,418; Lord’s supper administered 239; baptisms 528; re- 
ceived by letter and experience 498 ; whole number of members in mission 
churches 3,578; average attendance 4,703; Sunday-schools 59; scholars 
4,024; value of property belonging to mission churches $130,775 ; amount 
contributed to various benevolent causes by mission churches $1,885 ; total 
raised on mission fields for all purposes $19,617.54; number of churches 
organized by missionaries 6 ; Sunday-schools organized by missionaries 12. 
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Nine fields have relieved us from further support, five fields are accept- 
ing reduced appropriations and twelve new fields have been taken up. 

The Home Mission Society began work in Kansas in 1854. Still our 
State is, in the truest sense, a mission field. The things which combine to 
keep it such may be briefly enumerated: /7rs/, our vast scope of territory 
and the rapidity with which it has been settled up. The rapid immigration 
to the newer portions of the State has constantly taxed our energies to the 
utmost and left us no time for the full development of the older. Second, 
the many important towns and cities to be held. So great the number of 
these inviting our immediate occupancy, that we have been unable to extend 
needed aid to smaller places and to push out into the rural regions. 7//7d, 
the constant shifting of our population which often forces us to return for 
the strengthening of fields after they have been for a time self-supporting. 
Fourth, the large proportion of small and weak churches which help to ex- 
tend our line but do not greatly increase our strength for forward and 
aggressive movement. By dur last annual Convention report we have 462 
white churches. Of these 301 report a resident membership of 50, and 
under; 116 a resident membership of over 50 and under 100; 25 a resident 
membership of over 100 and under 150; 7 a resident membership of 150 to 
200 and 13 a resident membership of over 200. 

We have 16 counties, containing an area but little less than Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut combined, and wich a reported population of 31,419, 
but within which we have not a single Baptist church. 

We have not less than 50,000 Swedes, of whom about 800 are Baptists, 
and we have supported among them one General Missionary and 4 pastors. 

There are within our population probably not less than 20,000 French 


Catholics, 13,000 of whom are within two or three contiguous counties, and 


among these we have one missionary whose work seems hopeful. There 
are also about 50,000 Germans in Kansas, of whom 881 are Baptists who 
co-operate direct with the Home Mission Society. It is safe to say that we 
have 100,000 colored people, of whom 10,500 are Baptists, and we assist in 
the support of a General Missionary among them. 

Two years ago an effort was made to find out definitely how many 
churches we have without houses of worship. Returns from 16 of the 27 
white associations showed 100 houseless churches and probably there were 
enough more in the remaining 11 associations to swell the number to 150. 
Of the churches aided during the year all but six have maintained Sunday- 
schools. Fifteen houses of worship have been built at a cost of about 
$47,000, 2 of these were on mission fields, while 4 were aided from the 
Church Edifice Fund. 


The special difficulties we encounter in the prosecution of our work are: 
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1. The comparative poverty of our churches. 2. The unwillingness of 
many of our weaker churches to co-operate with each other in the support 
of pastors, though unable singly to provide adequate salaries. 3. The fact 
that comparatively few of our churches have been trained to give liberally 
to denominational benevolence. 4. The constant change in our member- 
ship and ministry. | 

The hopeful signs upon our field are: 1. The diffusion of intelligence 
among our people respecting our work, and consequent greater interest. 
2. A growing spirit of benevolence. 3. A tendency to greater unity and 
closer co-operation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
REV. L, J. DYKE, LAWRENCE, KANS., GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


So much has been said and written about Oklahoma in the past few 
months that it would almost seem presumption to try toadd more. One 
year ago, Oklahoma, like an island, was surrounded on all sides by the 
Indian Territory. Six months ago the Cherokee strip was added, so that 
now we are bounded on the North by Kansas, which makes us feel that we 
are in touch with the civilized world. Oklahoma’s present population is 
said to be nearly 250,000. , 

It is almost a certainty that the Kiowa and Comanche and Wichita 
countries will be added within one year. This will give us a country 200 
miles square, and will add another 100,000 to our population. 

As we think of what this means to us in the way of missionary demands, 
we could almost wish for the power to turn the wheel backward. The year 
just gone has been much more to our religious life than any other. The 
money stringency has very materially retarded our progress. We did not 
dare to plan forward movements, as otherwise we would have done, and 
the plans made were difficult to carry out. Asa rule, we have not been 
able to collect one-half the money promised. This has worked great hard- 
ships to many faithful preachers, and has hindered building enterprises to 
an alarming extent. But for the timely help of the Home Mission Society, 
our work would have been at a standstill. Many urgent appeals for help 
have had to be refused. Little work has been done by the Society, except 
in the towns, and many of these we have not been able to reach. ‘Thir- 
teen men have been under appointment by the Home Mission Society dur- 
ing a part or all of the year. 

The Society has built two chapels and one parsonage among the Kiowa 
and Comanche Indians, besides an appropriation to a second parsonage, 
now being built. 
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Aid has also been granted to four more church-houses in Oklahoma 
proper. This means an expense to the Society, for salaries and church © 
extension of more than $8,000; still other appropriations have been made, 
but not yet expended. 

I am unable to even approximate the amount paid by the churches 
themselves on salaries and for church building. 

More than 1006 have been baptized into the churches seived by our mis- 
sionaries. These are only a fraction of the churches in the territory. All 
the others are served more or less regularly by faithful men, almost wholly 
at their own charges. Many of these churches have had revival blessing 
during the year. A number of churches have been organized, most of 
them remote from the towns, many of them very weak sometimes, not 
numbering more than a half dozen. Some of our preachers have a mania 
for organizing churches. I cannot learn the exact number of churches we 
have in the Territory. I think, however, not far from 75, with an approx- 
imate membership of 2,000. This does not include the colored churches. 
Many brethren to whom I have written for information, fail to reply. 
I ought to add, that many of our churches in Old Oklahoma were very 
mich depleted on account of the opening of the strip. In some cases this 
has had a very discouraging effect. We shall find it difficult to retain some 

of our pastors on this account. Almost the entire year has been one round 
of excitement, on account of this opening, which has interfered very 
seriously with church work. Important towns have sprung upin this time, 
numbering from 500 to 5,000 people. We have been able to occupy some 
of them, others we have not been able to reach yet. We thank the Lord 
for the friends he has raised up to us, in our time of need. We pray that 
others may see their opportunity, and come to the rescue. 

We must not make the mistake of supposing that cheap men can do 
this work. That class of men can get no following whatever in these wide- 
awake towns. 

The kind of men needed here are men who have been successful else- 
where, and such cost money, 
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THE INDIANS. 

The Society is prosecuting with renewed vigor, the evangelical 
and educational work which for many years it has carried on success- 
fully among the North American Indians. The educational work at 
Bacone University, Bacone, Indian Territory, and the tributary 
schools at Atoka, Choctaw Nation; Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation ; 
Wewoka, Seminole Nation; and Anadarko, Wichita, and affiliated 
tribes, has progressed very satisfactorily, and is full of hope and prom- 
ise for the future. The University ranks among the best institutions 
of its kind, and has now reached a stage in its development where it 
imperatively demands better equipment, a larger teaching force and a 
permanent endowment. The school is commended with special favor 
to those who are interested in the permanent uplift of the Indian race. 
It is capable of exerting a very wide-spread and profound influence if 
properly sustained. | 

The work among the Indians in the Indian Territory proper, is 
under the energetic, intelligent and enthusiastic supervision of brethren 
Murrow and Essex, to whose reports attention is invited. The Baptist 
membership in that Territory includes 4,000 Indians. The three new 
missions recently established among the so-called Blanket Indians of 
Oklahoma, one at Fort Sill among the Comanches, and one each at 
Rainy Mountain and Elk Creek among the Kiowas, are being devel- 
oped as rapidly as the limited funds at our disposal warrant. It is’ 
intended that in connection with each of these three missions a farm 
shall be cultivated, with the view both of furnishing supplies for the 
mission workers, of setting an example to the Indians of industry and 
intelligent farming, and also of furnishing employment to educated 
Indians who have not secured farms of their own. ‘The total number 
of missionaries and teachers employed among Indians during the year 
is thirty-five, and $8,788.38 has been paid out. In addition to this, 
several chapels have been erected in Indian Territory, and more are 
in contemplation. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT, INDIAN TERRITORY. 
REV, A. J, ESSEX, MUSKOGEER, IND. TER., GENERAL MISSIONARY, 
it has been a year of much work. The general missionary has traveled 
over the district visiting most parts during the year; and has preached or 
spoken an average of more than three times per week. The local mission-— 
aries have usually worked well. Progress has been made all along the line. 
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Several new churches have been added to the roll, at least one of which 
is distinctly Indian; the others are mixed white and Indian or wholly white 
churches. The greatest progress has been in securing chapels. Four 
comfortable chapels have been dedicated this year and another finished but 
not dedicated. Some of these were begun during last fiscal year. These 
chapels were dedicated without debts. Another is now partially erected and 
still another projected and material gathered for it. Meeting-houses 
‘belonging to the churches occupying or controlled by them are essential to 
the perpetuity of our churches. A church that remains year after year 
houseless, will be considered a failure by public opinion, and a favorable 
public opinion is necessary to success in Home Missions. Without the 
timely aid of the Church Edifice Fund these chapels would not have built. 
The crying need of this district is more chapels. All our mixed Indian and 
white churches have Sunday-schools where they have houses that they con- 
trol; some of the Indian churches have Sunday-schools, but not all. The 
great lack in the full-blood Indian churches is literature and teachers. As 
yet no source of supply has given us a sufficiency of distinctly Indian Sun- 
day-school teachers, and there are no lesson helps in the Indian tongues. 
The progress of the English language has materially helped, and will help 
more in the future. | 

Three stations will receive smaller appropriations than formerly, and 
others will no doubt be reduced at no distant day; progress here is slow, 
self-help rises more slowly than meeting-houses or Sunday-schools. The 
opportunities for enlargement of the work are on every hand. It is 
painful to see many places vacant that ought to be occupied. 

It is a much mixed population, Indians, whites and negroes. ‘The 
whites possibly outnumber the Indians, though not much. Indians and 
whites belong to the same churches; negroes have separate churches. In 
some places in the interior are Indian settlements where there are large 
‘ full-blood ” churches with large congregations. Steps have been taken 
to organize the Indian Christians where it has not already been done. In 
most places it is essential to have the two races in the same church, other- 
wise the missions would be failures in such localities as have Indian and 
white population. 

The negroes are doing fairly well and have their Associations and 
General Convention for their own work. They sorely need an intelligent, 
educated, colored general missionary to help them to help themselves. 
There have been three revivals in the mission churches of the district, and 
a healthy growth in others. 

It isa distinctively mission field. Very little work for Christ will originate 
among the people themselves. Someone must go to them and work with 
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them; they will follow, but seldom lead. Who goes to them first will 
generally gain their ears and fashion them for the future. The Indians, 
however, are predisposed to the simple government of the Baptists, and they 
much more readily understand the ordinances as practiced by us than in any 
other forms. This gives us a great advantage in mission work. 

One of our worst is the unsettled and unstable condition of the govern- 
ment. Only the Lord knows what the future will bring forth or what will 
be the status in relation to the general government, the people say. This 
makes men timid about investing in permanent enterprises, yet it is not 
difficult to locate future centres of population and influence. Another dif- 
ficulty is to secure capable missionaries. They must have executive ability 
and leadership of men or they will fail. A successful man in other places 
may not succeed here, but we are slowly getting good men, and much pro- 
gress has been made in this direction. 


The work requires patience, but we are encouraged by the belief that 


anything that ought to be done can be done. This part of the great field 
which is the world, can be and is now being evangelized for the Master. 


INDIAN TERRITORY: SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 
REV. J. Ss. MURROW, ATOKA, GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


The growth of the Lord’s cause in my district the past year has been 
very gratifying. Thirty-five churches have been organized and three Asso- 
ciations. Of thesixteen Associations in Indian Territory, ten are in this 
district; also 185 of the churches and over 7,000 members. 
has had in its employ during the year, twelve missionaries, some of whom 
have been employed for six months only, at a total cost of $3,070. These 
faithful and hard working men have labored 2,942 days, preached 1,442 
sermons, made 5,321 Christian visits, distributed 9,719 tracts, sold and gave 
away 257 copies of the Scriptures, organized thirteen churches and eleven 
Sunday-schools and baptized 260 persons. The salaries paid these self- 
sacrificing men does not average $300 a year. 

Perhaps the most interesting and gratifying work has been done among 


the Blanket Indians in the southwest of Oklahoma Territory. Three new 
mission stations have been established, one among the Comanches and two 


among the Kiowas and Apaches. A small but comfortable chapel has been 
erected at each of these stations. At two, parsonages have been built. 
Two excellent missionaries and their wives, together with seven women 
missionaries from the Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society at Chicago, 
are in charge of these new stations. These are sufficient for the present. 
The Indians have donated 160 acres of land at each of these stations. 
Farms should be opened to aid in the support of the missionary families, 
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thus lessening the cost of support from the treasury of the Society and also 
to serve as model farms for ine Indians. No great outlay of money is 
required to open these farms. I quote the words of brother G. W. Hicks, 
‘¢ Give me the wire and the posts and a plow and I will do the rest and put 
in a good farm, and with God’s blessing make a good crop.” Thirteen 
Kiowas have been baptized and a church organized at Rainy Mountain. 

Besides these, an excellent chapel has been erected at Marlow and 
another is in progress of construction at Chickasha on the Rock Island 
Railway in the Chickasaw Nation. Also, the Society has aided the Welsh 
church near McAlister and the church at Krebs in completing excellent 
houses of worship. 

SCHOOLS. 

Atoka Academy for Indians and Dawes Academy for negroes have both 
been overrun with pupils. Both are growing in usefulness and in the con- 
fidence and esteem of the people. Mr. and Mrs. Rishel, at Atoka, are 
exceptionally excellent officers. Their management is almost perfect. 
They need another dormitory building to accommodate the large number 
of Indian youths seeking admission in their Christian, industrial home. 
Seven hundred and fifty dollars would enable Mr. Rishel, with the assistance 
of local help, to erect another dormitory and a workshop. Brother Perkins 
has had a successful year at Anadarko among the Blanket Indians. The 
school is growing in favor with the people. Twenty-five or thirty pupils 


have been well taught. 


The Society has no missionary laboring especially for the full-blood 
Choctaws. There are several thousand of this class greatly in need of 
Gospel instruction. There are over 100 houseless churches chiefly among 
the whites. Houses at Antlers, Poteau, Hartshorne, Bokoshi, Cameron 
and Zion should be built this summer. From $200 to $400 each would 
complete, with local assistance, excellent chapels at all of these important 
centres of influence, all of them growing, flourishing towns. 

This district is a very promising and important one. It is thickly pop: 
ulated and with its fertile lands, well-timbered and watered, and its great 
pine forests and rich coal fields, is destined to become a great State. I 
pray the continued fostering care of the Society. 


MONTANA. 
REV. L. G. CLARK, HELENA, GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


The work in Montana and Southern Idaho during the past year has 
often been perplexing, but never discouraging. And as the new year 
begins, we find ourselves still ‘‘ perplexed, yet not unto despair.” The 
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field is as wide and needy as ever, but the difficulties are not sod as great 
as they have been hitherto. 

Christian sentiment is slowly but surely gaining ground, even in this 
part of the country, once so wild and wicked that unbelievers boasted it 
should mever be taken for Christ. This field of Montana and Southern 
Idaho covers an area of nearly 200,000 square miles. Montana alone has 
an area of 143,776 square miles, or 92,016,640 acres. Its average length 
is 470 miles, its average breadth 275 miles. ' 

In this vast field we now have 29 organized churches, 17 in Montana 
and 12 in Southern Idaho. There are but three of these that do not 
need aid from the Home Mission Society, Helena, Butte and Boise City. 
The total membership is about 1,400; about goo in Montana and 500 in 
Southern Idaho. Two of these churches are Swedish, one at Butte City, 
and one at Great Falls, Montana. 

In Montana there are five churches without houses of worship. At 
Kalispell, a good house has been built during the year; and we ought to 
build one or two more in the State during the coming year. Six churches 
have received reduced appropriations fram the Home Mission Society. 
Four churches have been organized, two American and two Swedish. 

Although the financial stress of the country has added much to the 
difficulty of the work, still our churches have not neglected to make con- 
tributions for missions. The Montana churches have contributed over 
$400 for Home Missions; this is more than they have done 1 in any previous 
year of their history. 

Our pastors are worthy men, and are doing faithful work, which is bear- 
ing fruit in many conversions (one conversion here counts for about 20 in 
the East), as well as in the building-up of the churches in truth and 
righteousness. This will be a distinctively missionary field for some time 
to come, and we need many more men and much more money in order to 
occupy it as we ought. Work done here is sure to pay in the end. The 
church in Butte (Rev. J. H. Spencer, pastor,) has been self-supporting 
only about a year, and it has given over $100 for Home Missions this year. 
If a district missionary could be appointed for Southern Idaho, it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the work in this part of the field. Mormon 
influence is strong in many parts of Idaho, and adds much to the difficulty 
of the work there; yet the cause is being pushed forward with much cour- 
age and faith, so that gratifying progress is being made. The brave 
brethren who are working on this difficult field are deserving of all the 
encouragement that can be given. In this connection, I would like to 
remind the brethren in the East that many of our pastors are not able to 
take the reviews and magazines they used to have before coming West, 
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and if, after reading these publications, those who do not care to keep them 
would mail them from month to month to some of these missionary pastors, 
they would be doing a good work. 

A brief summary of the work done by the general missionary for the 
year ending March 31, 1894, is as follows: Number of weeks’ service, 52; 
churches visited, 43; sermons preached, 126; addresses delivered, 23; 
prayer meetings attended, 85; Sunday-schools attended, 45; persons and 
families religiously visited, 622; Associations attended, 2; churches organ- 
ized, 2; assisted in dedicating 1 church, in ordaining 1 minister, and in 
holding 7 series of special meetings; letters and postal cards written, 261 ; 
miles traveled on the field, 9,625. 


WYOMING. 


REV. THOS, T. HOWD, SHERIDAN, GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


Missionary work in this State has been done by three missionary pastors 
and the General Missionary. | 

We enter the new year with but four acting Baptist ministers in the 
State. Weeks of labor performed by missionaries, 166. Eight churches 
and ten places without churches have been cared for. Baptisms, 88; other 
additions, 40; diminutions, 71; present membership, 365.. 

There are as many Baptists scattered over the State, isolated from 
church privileges, as are gathered in the churches. There are 9 church 
organizations, 4 church Sunday-schools with 532 scholars, 3 Societies of 
B. Y. P. U., growing in membership and active in work, 4 Women’s Mis- 
sion Circles, 3 of which combine home and foreign missions in their work. 
There is one self-supporting church at Laramie, Rev. D. B. Oviatt, pastor. 
Five church edifices; one has been completed and dedicated this year; two 
have received aid from the Church Edifice Fund; three churches are being 
aided in supporting a pastor by the Home Mission Society; ten new 
fields have been entered with a view to organization, but it was not consid- 
ered best to make such an attempt at present; four churches are without 
houses. Not more than one, if any, should be built this year. The value 
of church property is estimated at $40,000. 

Missionary contributions for all objects are $328.98, including amount 
given by Ladies’ Societies. Of this amount $103.85 were given to Home 
Missions. | 

The need of this State as a distinctive missionary field lies in its being 
filled with a heterogeneous population, who come from all parts of the 
Union, if not the world, to make money, not to spend it, and are in a state 
of fluctuation caused by the rapid transition that is taking place in business 
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interests and the constant opening of new opportunities in other localities 
in this State or adjoining ones. The changes taking place are not, asa 
rule, out of the State, but to different places in the State. This condition 
renders continuous self-support on the part of churches almost impossible. 
An instance of these changes may be seen at Evanston. The Evanston 
church, which has stood foremost in spiritual force and self-sacrificing be- 
nevolence, is now reduced to seven resident members, four of these being 
adults. Another instance, at Dayton, where only two members remain, 
and they are to remove in May. The rapid development of irrigation 
and colonization schemes that will bring under cultivation large areas of 
valuable farm lands, is an encouraging promise for a more permanent pop- 
ulation. An instance of this work may be seen at Wheatland, in Laramie 
county, where 150 families have this year secured land and are settling as 
farmers on the colony plan. 

The financial depression has in some instances made it impossible to 
secure the home support for church work expected. It has brought to the 

State a number of immigrants who have but little means, and has thrown 
many out of employment, especially in the mines and along the railroads, 
compelling them to seek work elsewhere. Religious work has suffered in 
consequence. The Scandinavians number not far from 2.500, centering at 
Rock Springs and Cambria. There is one weak Scandinavian Baptist 
church. If there was a missionary for these people, much good might be 
accomplished. | 

The Mormon population is large and increasing rapidly—Evanston and 
the Big Horn being the centres of their strength. Very little work has 
been done among the Indians or the Chinese, of whom there are a large 
number. There is one colored Baptist church. 

The peculiar topography of the State is one reason why the largest and 
best results for permanent work can only be attained through the employ- 
ment of located missionaries. This feature of the work the Congregational 
and Methodist churches have been quick to see, and consequently are mul- 
tiplying churches with great rapidity. 

The State is divided by lofty mountain ranges into six great drainage 
basins, each having an average area as large as the State of Connecticut. 
Four of these basins contain a large farming population and numerous 
small hamlets and prospective towns. They are to be centres of permanent 
population. They are not yet connected with each other by rail. The wagon 
roads between them are not very good. This, however, will be remedied 
in a few years. Snow falls early on these mountains and very deep, and 
remains late in the spring, rendering it impracticable and often dangerous 
to pass over them back and forth. A missionary located in each seems a 
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necessity to hold and continue work begun by the general missionary whose — 
work is most valuable in exploring, planning for the future, encouraging 
and inspiring churches and brethren, thus forming a bond of sympathy and 
co-operation between them, and doing general Evangelistic work in all 
parts of the field. 

But one of these basins is occupied by Baptists. Five of them are occu- 
pied by other denominations. Two more of them should be occupied by 
Baptists at once with a located missionary. Baptist money and influence is 
being absorbed constantly by other denominations because of the lack of 
Baptist leadership as one by one they come into our State. Two missionary 
pastors are greatly needed; one at Buffalo and one at Evanston. The 
church at Cheyenne has been blessed with a gracious revival under the 
efficient leadership of missionary pastor ‘Rev. J. P. Farmer, doubling its 
membership. The church at Sheridan under the care of missionary pastor 
Rev. J. L. Limes, has also doubled its membership without any special 
work, 

Laramie church has also had many additions. 
first in mission offerings. | 

The future of the State was never brighter or so well assured. Could we 
have a small accession to our present force of missionary workers, blessed 
results could be attained. People are coming here. They need the Gospel 
from the Baptist standpoint. They will not supply themselves with it; nor 
can permanent results be accomplished without permanent leaders. The 
greatest hindrance in our work is scarcity of workers. 

An illustration: In the Tongue and Powder River basin we have three 
church organizations, one house of worship and one missionary. The Con- 
gregationalists, with a polity much like our own, have five church organiza- 
tions, three houses of worship, four men located, beside the help of their 
general missionary. The Methodists have four men located, four churches, 
three houses, beside one local preacher and the help of their Presiding 
Elder. This work has been largely built up by men located for that 
purpose. 

The greatest natural obstacle to our work is the great distances and lack 
of easy and proper communication between localities. Our greatest moral 
obstacle is the almost universal lowering of the standard of Christian living 
on the part of professed Christians, and a general relaxation of moral 
restraint. This makes Baptist growth slow. Our greatest encouragement 
lies in the fact that under continuous and permanent leadership the Gospel 
has proved itself ‘‘the power of God unto salvation,” even on the frontier, 
as witnessed by the increased number of baptisms. Our greatest natural 
encouragement is found in the magnificent resources and rapid development 
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of the State, with the fact that the people are turning their attention to 
interests that must be of a permanent character. Our great moral encour- 
agement is found in the fact that Baptist churches seem able to ‘‘ deny un- 
godliness and worldly lusts and live soberly, righteously and godly in this 
present world,” though surrounded by like temptations as others. 

May God speed the day when the mountain fastnesses of Wyoming 
shall be strongholds for the Lord Jesus Christ. 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO. 
REV. GEO. P, WRIGHT, DENVER, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


The past year has been an exceptional one in many ways. The closing 
of our silver mines has driven many of our Baptist brethren into other 
States. The membership of two of our largest churches outside of Denver 
(Leadville and Aspen), has thus been reduced one-half; only one member 
of the latter is at this time employed for wages, and every member is 
dependent upon the labor of his hands for support. There has been.a 
great exodus from all our mining towns. This has not only decreased our 
membership, but has very materially reduced our revenues. Yet with all 
the discouragements many blessings came to us for which we are thankful. 
The additions to our churches by baptism, letter and experience have more 
than doubled those of any other year. Over 600 have been baptized and 
750 received by letter and experience. Although it has been a year of 
financial depression, our collections for Stateand Home Missions have more 
than doubled. We have employed 36 missionaries, seven more than last 
year, and they have occupied 60 fields of labor, an increase of fifteen from 
last year. They have served 1,320 weeks, preached 3,456 sermons, 
attended 1,356 prayer meetings, made 9, 365 religious visits, and distributed 
23,340 pages of tracts. 

During the year the churches of Boulder and Central (Denver) have 
declared themselves: self-supporting, while a very large number have 


reduced their applications. Five new church-buildings have been erected 


viz.: Calvary (Denver), Broadway (Denver), Monte Vista, Longmont, 
and Holyoke, one of them I am glad to report free of debt. Four new 
churches have been organized, viz.: Sunny Side, 20 members; Cripple 
Creek, 24 members; Capitol Hill, 33 members; and Metropolitan with 30 
members. New fields of great promise are opening up to us, and appeal- 
ing for aid. Some 20 churches, mostly in rural districts, are calling for 
help, but the board has no money to aid them. 
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FINANCES. 


This has been a very serious problem with us, but this past year we 
note marked progress. We have been enabled to pay our way (which was 
$2,000 better than for several years past) and reduce our debt over 
$1,500. How was this accomplished during this year of financial depres- 
sion? We answer, by the self-sacrifice of our brethren and sisters, and 
earnest prayer to God for help. One missionary receiving $400 as his 
salary secured a garden, where he with his wife spent their leisure hours. 
When they gathered their products they summed it all up, potatoes, cab- 
bage, turnips, onions, beets, etc., putting the price at what they would 
pay at the store, giving the money to the General Missionary to pay on 
the debt. Another missionary had saved $10 from his meagre salary to 
buy him an overcoat; finally, ip consultation with his wife, they decided to 
give the money to help to reduce the debt, and make the old coat do for 
another winter. Another missionary, receiving $350 year, desired to give 
something to help reduce our debt, but it required all he received to pro- 
cure food for his family. In his devotion one evening he told the Lord how 
much he wanted to help pay the debt, and he said, ‘‘ Now, Lord, the money 
is all Yours, and You can send me some. Dear Lord, send me someone 
to get married, and I’ll give every cent on the debt.” The next morning a. 
young man came and secured his services. The next mail brought me a 
check for the full amount on the debt. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The work in the Territory is not so promising. We have here earnest, 
consecrated men, but the work is much more difficult. At Raton the 
church has made some advancement, and quite a number have been 
added to her membership by baptism. 

Las Vegas has reduced its application, and also made some repairs on 
its property. 

At Albuquerque we have a new church-building erected that is an honor 
to the denomination. The beautiful Pecos Valley is the great fruit belt of 
New Mexico. It is some 30 miles wide and 200 miles long. A large 
number of people from the East are coming in and settling in this valley. 
We have one missionary in Eddy and one in the towns below, but we 
need more workers who are willing to make great sacrifices for the Master 
to take up the work in this difficult field. It is not an easy task to induce 
even church members to attend church and assist to make the services 
interesting and profitable. The natives will not attend any service except 
the Roman Catholic. 
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WASHINGTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA, AND NORTHERN IDAHO. 
REV. D. D, PROPER, GENERAL MISSIONARY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


There are two separate Conventions known as the ‘“‘ Northwest,” and 
‘‘The Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho,” each working in co- 
operation with the Home Mission Society in this field. Within this terri- 


tory of about 90,000 square miles, there is a population of a little more 


than 500,000. At present many communities and villages are the germs 
of coming towns and cities. 

In this field there are 120 Baptist churches with 6,500 ihieeabers, making 
an average of 54 per church, with one church for every 4,000 people, and 
a ratio of one Baptist to 76 of the population. 

During the year ending April first, 42 missionaries have been under 
appointment in 58 churches, and a number of out-stations. Thirteen new 
churches have been organized. Five new meeting-houses have been built 
or purchased. All but two or three of the Mission churches have Sunday- 
schools, but at least 25 of the other churches do not have schools, princi- 
pally for the reason that they have no house of worship. Two or three 
new schools have been organized. 

There are 50 churches on this field without houses of worship. Some 
thirteen are needing to build, and if aid from the Church Edifice Fund 
could be secured, would do so in the near future. 

Only one church has come to self-support, and none are asking for less 
appropriation. Some of those supporting themselves last year, will not be 
able to do so this year. Not more than 12 of the 120 will be able to support 
pastors all the time unaided this year. 

The appalling fact stares us in the face, that with the end of the year, 
April ist, there are 47 churches on this field without pastors and must 
have help in order to support them, and 25 of them, have meeting-houses, 
and § churches have their houses imperiled because of debts. 

There are important and inviting new fields opening up before us in 
North Idaho, East Washington and British Columbia, but it seems entirely 
uot of the question for us to enter them, with this condition of things in the 
older churches. 


The great business depression has been felt most severely on this field. 


In East Washington, the almost entire loss of the large wheat crop in many 


Ipaces last year, much of which has been harvested (thus addirg to the 
loss), through the unprecedented rainy season at harvest time, has almost 
paralyzed business in that part of the field. In Western Washington, the 
depreciation in real estate values has crippled many of our brethren, so 
that as a result some of our churches are giving up their pastors, until the 
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times are better. The prostration of the mining industries, and the partial 
prostration of the lumbering business, have made times very hard for this 
new part of the country. 

On this field there are some 34,000 Norwegians and Danes, and about 
as many more Swedes, and there is a pressing demand for more missionary 
work among these peoples. At present we have only two Norwegian- 
Danish, and three Swedish missionaries. Two colored Baptist churches 
have just been organized, and help for the support of a pastor is very much 
needed. There are many Germans, but as yet we have not one single 
missionary among them. 

Our part of the great Home Mission field is so new; there is such a 
general lack of the accumulated, reserve financial resources ; our churches 
are so young and few in numbers and weak in resources, that we are 
utterly inadequate to occupy this great field as it should be done. We 
have begun to lay foundations in most of the growing centres of popula- 
tion, but our cause is suffering greatly because we are not able to go on 
with the work. | 

In competition with other denominations, the Congregationalists and 
the Presbyterians are giving their work on this field more than twice what 
Baptists are receiving. This means that they can i their pastors, where 
ours must be given up in some cases. 

As to giving for the support of the work on the field, we can challenge 
any section of the Union to show a greater pro rata giving per member, 
according to means. 

Our appeal is for more means to help keep pastors in these churches 
at this critical time! Brethren of the East, hold us up in our infantile 
struggles, and we will show you a great reward for your gifts. 


OREGON, 
REV, A. J. HUNSAKER, MCMINNVILLE, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


Oregon covers an area of 96,000 square miles, with a population of 
365,000, of whom 15,000 are Swedes, 2,000 Finns, 12,000 Norwegians and 
Danes; in fact one-sixth of our population are foreigners, representing 
fifteen different nationalities; as a rule they are of the better class coming 
from the Old World, comprising largely the enterprising and the aggres- 
sive. The population is growing rapidly, which gives encouragement to 
future work, yet we are not without our discouraging features. Owing to 
a misconception of the plans of work, a number of our churches are not, 
and have not been, for two or more years, co-operating with the State 
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Convention and the Home Mission Society. A new convention was 
organized nearly two years since, which is seeking admission into the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the only issue being that of ‘‘ Alien Immer- 
sion.” One of the leaders in this faction said in a recently published 
article, ‘* Our policy is that not only ought landmarkers be employed but 
none others ought to be employed.” In many of the churches forming 
this new convention there is a conservative element who oppose making 
this question a test of fellowship or an issue in mission work, knowing as 
they do, that they compromise nothing in co-operating harmoniously with 
our Convention. 

We have 114 church organizations, 37 without pastors, 50 without 
houses, 56 without Sunday-schools. Thirty churches during the year 
had aid from the Society, aside from the work done by the district mis- 
sionary and the general missionary. Twenty-four missionaries were under 
appointment. Three houses have been built, two now under way, five 
others needed and ought to be completed before the close of the year, if 
there is any way possible to reach it. This financially has been a hard 
year for us, yet, with an humble reliance on the promises of God, we expect 
to move forward, although, in many instances, the pastors have failed to 
receive all their salary, and churches have also failed i in the usual offering 
for missions. 

We need to greatly enlarge our work. Vast territories unoccupied, 
seven counties in Western Oregon and six in Eastern Oregon without a 
settled minister giving his time to the work, and in eight of these counties 
there is nota church or Sunday-school in the name of Baptist. These 
counties contain a population of 33,000; the other five counties referred 
to above, a population of 45,260. 

In the last, we have ten churches without a pastor; thus it is seen that 
_we have a vast territory, with a re of 78,000, without resident 
minister. 

How are these wants to be met? 

And these are only a part of our great needs. 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA. 
REV, W. H. LATOURETTE, OAKLAND, GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


During all or a part of the year 25 missionaries, including 18 missionary 
pastors, have cared for 30 churches with 30 out-stations, and they report 
weeks of labor,897 ; sermons, 2,569; prayer-meétings, 1,220; religious visits, 
8,154; Baptisms, 141; other additions, 184; membership, 1,427 ; and Sun- 
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day-school pupils 1,600. Our work reaches Germans, colored people, 
Swedes, Dano-Norwegians and Americans. 

The churches that became self-supporting were five; three ask less aid 
and two new fields were taken up. The whole number of churches is one 
hundred and thirty-eight, about nine thousand members; new churches or- 
ganized eighteen ; total contributions for the Society’s work, $4,138.94. In 
edifice work ten chapels have been built, five having been aided by gifts 
amounting to $1,650, from the Society; churches still houseless forty ; 
at least fifteen of these if assured of $100 to $400 each, would be encour- 
aged to build this year. 

Only ten churches can and do pay a pastoral salary exceeding $1,000 a 
year ; the remaining 128 are in no proper sense self-supporting. Most of 
them ought to be aided with Mission money. Less than three of them are 
on fields that are already well-supplied with churches of other denomi- 
nations. | 

By the general financial depression we have suffered a reduction of one- 
half in church collections. But our main hindrance is the lack of wealth 
among our membership; next to this is the lack of Mission money with 
which to prosecute our work ; and next the lack of men of acertain kind 
to take circuits of churches, at an aggregate salary of $600 to $800 a year. 
These men must have the Foreign Mission spirit for the Home Mission field; 
men who can take a county, ‘live in the saddle, preach every night at some 
school-house on their monthly circuit and in villages on Sunday; men who 
can adapt themselves to all classes of people and win them to Christ; men 
who do not expect a fairly comfortable field ready-made but who can make 
such a field for themselves; men of such force, consecration and adminis- 
trative capacity as is demanded by churches which pay $1,500 a year, but 
who for the sake of the cause are willing to endure the hardships of frontier 
life. For any other kind of men there is now no special lack on our field. 

Our encouragements are: /ivs¢. Helpful supervision. The counsel and 
inspiration derived during a visit of Superintendent H. C. Woods, have 
been of great value to our work, as we have been seven years without such 
a visit. 

Second. Growth. During the past six years, while the population of our 
State increased 20 per cent., our total church membership has increased 30 
percent. To the Society’s help, with God’s blessin g, our numerical increase 
is chiefly due. Members and ministers are united, hopeful and efficient. 

Third. The true condition of California as frontier missionary ground 
except in its cities, is becoming better understood by the denomination at 
large. | 

Fourth, California heathen. We haye plenty of fields that are without 
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preaching by any denomination. There are at least a thousand country- 


school districts where there is neither preaching nor Sunday-school. The 


children are growing up knowing books but not knowing The Book. With- 
out the knowledge of God they are civilized heathen, but heathen just 
the same. 

Fifth. The immigration of colored people continues, more than one-half 
of them being Baptists. They are more than ready to be gathered into 
church organizations. 


Sixth. The number of churches contributing to our work is one-fourth 
greater than the preceding year. 


In Nevada the work remains as last year, our only church in the State 
being at Reno. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA. 
REV. W. W. TiINKER, LOS ANGELES, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


‘¢ Southern California” consists of nine counties, with an area of about 
60,000 square miles, and a population of nearly 275,000. Its climatic con- 
ditions render it a peculiar field, as it attracts large numbers of invalids, 
who, generally, are barely able to pay expenses and are unable to do any- 
thing for a living: this, added to the fact that the industries are in their 
infancy, leaves but little margin beyond the actual cost of living to the 
great bulk of the population. A hopeful side to all this (as a result of 
observation), is the fact that rapid strides are being made to establish a 
most enterprising and prosperous commonwealth. The effects of the rapid 
advance in realty values a few years ago and consequent depression are 
passing away and the methods at that time resorted to to allure the unsus- 
pecting ‘* tenderfoot ’ are now viewed with disfavor by respectable mer- 
chants. Business is upon a firm basis and the commercial interests of this 
section revealed a more satisfactory condition during the fierce fires of the 
panic of last year than was believed to exist by the most sanguine. 

At this time, large numbers are seeking homes from the Northwest and 
the Northern Pacific section. Never in the history of this portion of the 
State was there as promising a condition of affairs as now. It behooves us, 
as Baptists, to be ready to take advantage of this influx. 

The outlook encourages us to believe that self-support may be attained 
ere long, if the present opportunities are seized and the many weak inter- 
aided in their time of need. 

During the past year 26 missionaries have been employed, who served 
42 churches and out-stations ; 928 weeks of labor were performed and 2,305 
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sermons preached. Notwithstanding the great distress, common to all the 
past year, and the continuance of the same conditions at present, 11 fields 
have asked for less aid than last year, and the general missionary is endeav- 
oring, with the press of other duties, to do the work of Evangelist for the 
weaker churches. | 

Four houses have been built during the past year, two of them from 
private contributions, and two others with the expectation of aid from the 
Church Edifice Fund of the Home Mission Society. Three built at the 
close of the last year have been “ tided”’ along with hope of such aid, and 
if it does not come this year, disaster is liable to come to some of our most 
hopeful interests. Among the former is the first house in the large county 
of San Luis Obispo. | 

At this time there are nine churches houseless, and, unless aided by 
the Society, cannot build, and without a home they cannot maintain an 
existence much longer. 

Plans are being made in connection with the Chapel Car ‘‘ Evangel,” 
early in May, to begin in San Luis Obispo. This important town, owing 
to the final completion of the Southern Pacific Coast Line by that time, 
will be in readiness for a new interest. 

There are at present 56 towns and villages (on railroads) without any 
Baptist services and which furnish as much encouragement for our work as 
the average town in which there is now a Baptist interest permanently 
located and housed. These places could be eccupied if the means were at 
hand. Thanks to the Society, the past year the work has been prosecuted 
beyond the contributions of our churches and we have gone into debt owing 
to the hard times, but at present a hopeful effort is being made to liquidate 
this debt and begin the year free of that encumbrance. 


ARIZONA. 


Owing to the extreme distress financially the past year it has seemed 
inadvisable to encourage any new work in this Territory, except the 
appointment of Brother W. J. Melton to Buckeye church and the Gila 
Bend District. Brother M. M. Hitchcock has done faithful service with the 
churches at Tempe and Mesa City, and if it were possible to assist suf- 
ficiently, each of those fields should have a settled pastor. The house at 
Mesa City has been completed and dedicated. Prescott is doing excellent 


work under their present pastor, Rev. Joseph Smale. This Territory is 


aspiring to Statehood and may reach it before this reaches the reader’s eye. 
It is an important section with large agricultural and mineral resources. It 
is hoped that the coming year may witness some advance in this Territory. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
REV. W. E. POWELL, PARKERSBURG, GENERAL MISSIONARY. | 


The growth of population in West Virginia since June 20, 1863, has 
been about threefold, while the Baptist growth during this period has been 
about four and a half fold. 

West Virginia, as a mission field, is now very much like many of our 
Western States and Territories. The railroad mileage has grown from 
400 in 1863 to nearly 2,000 in 1894; our coal was introduced thirty y2ars 
ago, while now more than 5,000,000 tons are mined annually, placing the 
Mountain State fourth in.rank of coal, and second in coke productions. 
Eight million acres of land is yet covered, with hard wood forests. In 1863 
we had not a public school in our State; now over 5,000 buildings, em- 
ploying fully 6,000 teachers, educating nearly 200,000 youth at an annual 
cost of $1,500,000, with over $3,000,000 invested in school property. 
These internal developments have drawn many people into our State in 
search of business, and for making money rather than for promoting piety. 

Our religious growth has been steady, and is seen more in numbers 
than efficiency, 4,000 new members having been added to our churches 
within the last year. Our needs have been more competent men as 
pastors, better organization of the work, broader intelligence concerning 
the condition and needs of the field, good leadership in the churches, 
more buildings, and larger views of practical benevolence. 

Great improvements have been made along all of these lines during 
the last ten years, but still West Virginia is a great, inviting and promising 
mission field. At least one hundred missionaries are needed—greatly 
needed—to occupy this growing field. 

Our hindrances are numerous; a very large per cent. of our popula- 
tion are poor, having never been trained to husband carefully their 
resources and give liberally for religious and benevolent work. Not one 
half of our Baptist homes are supplied with good religious periodicals, 
do not know about the real needs of this field, and therefore are not 
interested as they should be. Fifteen churches that were aided last year 
are taking care of themselves this year, and three others ask for smaller 
appropriations. Fully twenty houses were dedicated during 1893, and 
about twenty-five will be dedicated during the year 1894. About twenty- 
five new churches and forty Sunday-schools have been organized during 
the year. | 

We urge upon our missionaries the necessity of maintaining Sunday- 
schools all the year, not only in each of the churches, but at each mission 
station also. | | 
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Of the 540 churches in our State, not less than 75 are in pressing need 
of houses, and about one half of this number are now building. Our 
hindrances have been many, but by far the greatest have come from 
the fearful financial stress which has swept the whole country. Some 
churches have suffered from debts incurred by building, some have been 
compelled to stop work on houses greatly needed (no houses have yet been 
sold for debts), and some missionaries have remained on their fields at great 
personal sacrifice. A debt of nearly $2,000 has accumulated against our 
State Mission Board, which it is now trying to pay. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society, if possible, should spend 
as much as $5,000 to $6,000 annually in West Virginia for the next ten 
years, about $2,500 of this amount being used for church edifice work. 
This is a formative period in our State, and it is impossible for the 
churches and our State Mission Board to seize and hold the many new 
and important centres without aid from this Society. We arevery grateful 


to the Society for what it has done, but we beg for larger appropriations 
for this field for the coming year. 


THE FRENCH. 

The number of missionaries to the French-speaking people has 
been rg, distributed as follows: Maine,2; New Hampshire, 1; 
Massachusetts, 11; Rhode Island, 2; Connecticut, 1; Pennsylvania, 


1; Kansas, 1. The amount of money devoted to this work has been 
$6,618.96. | | 


REV. J. N. WILLIAMS, PROVIDENCE, R. I., GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


Over a million of French-speaking people have made our country their 
home. Nearly one half are found in the New England States. Our mission 
work among these has been prosecuted, with one exception, ‘‘ The Gos- 
pel Carriage,” along the usual lines, but with unusual difficulties, although 
with more than usual success. In perhaps no previous year have larger 
crowds been gathered to hear the Gospel message nor has any former year 
given to any ome of our French missionaries the privilege of reporting as 
high a number as half a hundred baptisms, but in no previous year has 
financial distress and lack of work in the manufacturing centres of New 
England, so thwarted well conceived plans of work or so scattered and 
weakened some of our French mission congregations. The tide of emigra- 
tion so long flowing steadily from Canada has been reversed for once, and 
hundreds and thousands of French Canadians, out of work, have gone back 
to their abandoned homes and farms to escape, while idle, the rents and 
prices of our New England factory towns, but doubtless they will all be 
found in the great returning procession to meet the rising tide of a business 
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revival, for it has become a common saying that every one Frenchman that 
returns to Canada brings five Frenchmen back to New England. 


THE GOSPEL CARRIAGE. 


This agency, referred to as exceptional and new im our last year’s 
methods of work, has fully met our expectations in reaching the ear of this 
people, which really is the greatest problem we have to solve in work among 
Roman Catholics, who are trained to believe it a mortal sin to attenda 
Protestant service or cross the threshold of a Protestant church. Whether 
from the novelty of the thing or facile opportunity or local proximity, great 
crowds have been gathered both in daylight and darkness around the 
speakers from the Bonne Nouvelle, sometimes noisy, sometimes threatening, 
sometimes jovial and mocking, ofttimes silent, attentive, respectful listeners. 
Speaking of this carriage work on a trip through a few manufacturing 
towns, the Brother in charge wrote August 3d: ‘‘I have spent a week at 
M. .Never has this our work been more signally blessed. We have 
succeeded here in placing in Catholic homes 71 copies of the word of God; 
54 at La. and 32 at L., and several thousands tracts.” Gathered around the 
Gospel carriage, one of these motley crowds, hundreds of whom could under- 
stand the English, was addressed by: our Field Secretary on his visit last 
summer and seemed greatly to enjoy a speech on what seemed to us a very 
appropriate text: ‘‘ Be sure you are right and then go ahead.” Among 
modern improvements in agricultural industries we have sowing or rapid 
planting vehicles. The ‘ Gospel Carriage” I think should be classed in 
some such category of modern improvements for disseminating Gospel 
truth. The idea, however, is hardly modern but really as ancient and 
scriptural as Philip, the evangelist’s climbing up into the Ethiopian’s chariot 
at Heaven’s command, to make known the Gospel to a soul yet in dark- 
ness. And the purpose is to have more than one Gospel Wagon the coming 
year freighted with salvation to this people. But it requires iron-clad 
courage and almost iron-clad throats to labor amidst the dangers and din 
of such gatherings of ignorant and prejudiced masses. 


“THE FRENCH CLASS AT NEWTON. 


Seven French students have formed the class at Newton this year, all 
but one the meanwhile doing regular missionary work on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Two or three others applied for admission but lack of means 
this year of dreadful deficiencies in benevolent enterprises, have made it 
impossible to accede to these requests. Three of our students will graduate 
this year in the regular seminary course and with their full training in 
French and English, go forth well equipped for their work among Roman 
Catholic French-speaking people. - 
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MISSION STATIONS. 


Mission work has been done among the French in the following places 
and vicinities in New England States. The French population of these 
several fields, given mainly in 1890, and therefore below the present 
estimate, we will indicate by the numbers following each name: Boston, 
8,000; Fall River, 25,000; Lowell, 20,000; Lynn, 2,500; Marlboro, 
4,086 ; Lawrence, 4,089 ; Worcester, 9,917; Holyoke, 7,741; Springfield, 
3,094; Webster, 2,965; Southbridge, 4,088 ; Grafton and Westboro, 960 ; 
West Boylston, 1,488; Clinton, Leominster and Fitchburg, 3,000; Hud- 
son, 855; Waltham, 781; Chicopee, 2,627. 

In Connecticut, Putnam, 2,618; Danielsonville, 1,528; Attawaugan, 
1,276. | | 
In Rhode Island, Providence, 3,050; Central Falls, 4,250; Natick and 
vicinity 4,575; Warren, 1,307; Woonsocket, 13,000. 

In New Hampshire, Nashua, 8,000; Suncook, 1,991 ; Somersworth, 
2,724; Dover, 829. 

In Maine, Waterville, 3,551; Lewiston, 9,026; Biddeford, 9,000. 

Many cheering words have come to us from these New England fields. 

December 15th a Brother writes: You may have seen by the paper that 
I baptized 24 two weeks ago. The Lord is blessing us abundantly. I wish 
you could come and spend three days with me to see my three missions 
on week days. I baptized 10 into membership of Main Street church last 
summer and will baptize two for the same next Lord's day. 

Another writing January 26th in ‘reference to French Canadian con- 

erts, 2 of whom had to lose paid-up insurances of several hundred dollars, 
in a Catholic organization whose constitution was framed to that effect, 
sends the following item of good news from his field: ‘‘ The 5 converts 
were received as candidates for baptism, and will go forward in the ordinance 
next Sabbath. Can’t you be with us on this happy occasion ” 

Another Brother writes February 2d; speaking of his inability to leave 
his work to attend a meeting to which he was invited, he says: ‘‘1 would 
dearly like to attend, but I have several new families which are just coming 
out of Romanism, and I am holding meetings every evening, and have 
opened a new mission Sunday afternoons. There are some eight families 
which I am obliged to visit regularly every day to counteract the influence 
of priest and nuns who follow them very closely, and it would not do to 
leave them at present. Our chapel is full at every service.” 

A later letter reports: ‘‘ We received 6 new members last Sabbath, 
5 by baptism and 1 by experience. Other candidates are prepared to 
go forward in baptism the 18th. God is blessing us.” | 


Another writes February 14th: ‘I have just found access to two new 
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Roman Catholic families, and we are invited to hold a meeting in one of 
these houses. Two other R. C. families have recently accepted the Gospel 
and expressed a desire to unite with us.” 

_ At the annual gathering of French missionaries in New England 97 
baptisms were reported, leaving some additional fields to be heard from. 

A convenient chapel has been built for our French Mission in Lowell, 
and has added greatly to success in that field. Bro. B. F. Benoit, after a 
course of study in French and English at Newton Seminary, was ordained 
on February 8th, by a Council composed of the pastors of Worcester Asso- 
ciation. 

The Massachusetts Baptist State Convention has continued to co-operate 
with the Society and has borne its full half of the support of all missionaries 
among the French in the State of Massachusetts, and has considerably 
enhanced the value of its co-operation in the hearts of the missionaries at 
least, by adapting the system of monthly instead of quarterly payments. 

All the other New England States with the exception of Vermont are 
_doing something in the line of work among French Canadians. New 
Hampshire, after co-operating for one year in the support of our missionary 
Brother Brien, of Nashua, have not only decided to continue their appro- 
priation, but also to enlarge and, in spite of hard times, have made provision 
for co-operating in the engagement of another French laborer. 

Connecticut Baptist State Convention, after years of total neglect of 
missionary work among the 30,000 or more French Canadians in that 
State, has united with the Home Mission Society to sustain a laborer in 
Putnam and the Eastern boundary towns of Connecticut. 

The Maine State Convention helps support a missionary in that great 
centre of French population—Lewiston. A recent communication from 
Waterville brings these good tidings : ‘‘ During the meetings five Roman 
Catholic families have renounced Romanism to follow the Gospel. They 
are among the best French families in the place.” 

In Lewiston, through Roman Catholic malicious plotting, our missionary 
was thrown into prison last September under grave accusation. But not only 
did complete vindication come in a prompt acquittal by jury, but during 
our Brother’s incarceration he was permitted to be the means of the con- 
version of some of the inmates, and of a French physician who had 
ranked high among his countrymen, not only as a medical practitioner, 
but as an orator of great power. He may some day, after the testing of 
time and trials, be engaged to consecrate his rare gifts as a speaker to the 
proclamation of the Gospel tu his countrymen. 

And now, what shall we say of the outlook ? 

Deep and growing interest seems to us the present attitude of the Chris- 
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tian public in the East in French mission work. We have been made pro- 
foundly grateful by the issuing of a ‘‘ French Number” of the MONTHLY 
in December, filled with facts gathered during a visit of the Field Secretary 
last autumn to the New England and Grande Ligne mission fields. It 
was with no surprise, but with deepest gratitude, that we learned of a 
gift of $200 to supply our French missionaries with Bibles and Testaments, 
as one of the results of the perusing of that so correct and readable 


~ account by Dr. Morehouse of our French missions in New England and 


Canada. All this, we think, betokens God’s purpose to do many ‘‘ mighty 
works ” among this people. 

The French-Canadian nationality at the present time is evidently in a 
state of religious ferment and restlessness. Within a year in Canada 
there has been a breaking away of the educated classes from the control 
of the Romish hierarchy as has never been seen before, owing more directly 
to revelations or discoveries of turpitudes among the clergy, and to the 
almost insane methods and procedures to punish any and all criticism 
of these clerical misdemeanors, to muzzle and terrorize the public press. 
All this has combined to array in libel suits and public utterances 
both talent and social influence against the Romish church in Canada. 
One of the highest and most respected names in Canada, that of 
Papineau, has recently been enrolled in the registry of a Protestant 
Evangelical church by the conversion of one of the sons of that well- 
known patriot. And something of the Canadian reaction has reached 
the great masses of French Canadians in New England, disposing thou- 
sands to look elsewhere than to the clergy for the bread of life. We are 
more than ever convinced that the residence of these French Canadians 
in the land of the Pilgrims affords great opportunity for their emancipation 
from the Romish church. Some writers estimate that over 10,000 have 
become in these years identified with our Protestant Christianity, frequently 
with translated or changed names, hardly known or not known at all as 
French. It is impossible to ascertain with anything like completeness 
how many have become members of our churches or congregations. Our 
own work, which has not as yet organized separate French churches, but 
only separate missions, has given to Baptist American churches scores 
of French converts, reaching to the hundreds, in some cases over seven 
hundred by actual count, for the fifteen churches in our fields of labor. 

The most remarkable showing of this undercurrent of French Cana- 
dians towards Protestantism in all its various phases comes to us in a Cir- 

cular issued under Roman Catholic patronage and addressed to French 
Canadians in New England to persuade them to emigrate from New 
England back to Canada, and enter into a specified grand clerical scheme 
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of colonization of unoccupied vast districts in Western Ontario. One of 
the chief reasons given why French-Canadian families should return to 
Canada is thus set forth : | 

‘There is a third class among our countrymen the most wretched of all 
and the most deserving of our pity: those whom the priest cannot reach, 
those who, moving about and disseminated throughout the hills and valleys 
of New England, have forgotten the language and the faith of their fathers 
and are hiding under some foreign nickname the sacred name of their 
ancestors. Are they numerous? We have been told by a distinguished 
and holy priest of Vermont that in that one State alone there are from 
fifteen to twenty thousand of such families, perhaps a greater number in 
Maine, as many more in New Hampshire and Rhode Island, all springing 
originally from French-Canadian families long resident in the New England 
States.” 

We think there is some exaggeration in these figures. But they forcibly 
point to an important fact which we here record with great satisfaction. 
The influences of the land of the Pilgrims are not favorable to Romanism 
and are gradually loosening the hold of that system upon the French 
Canadians in our midst, in less measure now that all the appliances of that 
church are now established in their midst, but even sufficiently now to give 
to evangelical work among them grandest opportunity to reach them and 
save them by the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. May God help our 
_ dear Home Mission Society to meet these great opportunities and enter 
more than ever these great whitening harvest fields among the foreigners 
who are crowding into our goodly land. | 

Our French work is not all confined to New En gland territory. A French 
brother laboring among the French and Belgians of the niining regions 
of Western Pennsylvania writes from Jeannette, Westmoreland Co., under 
date of 27th March. | 

‘*T had four baptisms last Sabbath. I expect quite a number more to 
go forward in the same ordinance shortly. I have also organized in this 
vicinity three French schools with an average attendance of 50 children 
and also a singing-school among the Belgian young people. I am heartily 
seconded in my work among these foreigners by the American Christians 
and the Baptist church of the place. Next week I commence special 
services in Kensington in this same county. I have already colported in 
that place and sold a great many copies of the Holy Scriptures. The chief 
enemy of our work there is spiritualism. But I thank God that I have had 
experience enough with that foe to Gospel truth to know how to fight it 
effectively. The French people here are divided into three classes: 
spiritualists, free-thinkers, and anarchists, with only a few Romanists. 
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~The Lord has power to bring them all into the light of his glorious 


Gospel.” 

Had I not already gone beyond the limits of an outline of our work, | 
would send like reports from other fields like Stryker, Ohio, etc., where we 
have a self-supporting French church, but must close. 


THE GERMANS. 


The number of German missionaries under appointment has been 
82, distributed as follows: California, 2; Connecticut, 3; New 
York, 4; New Jersey, 6; Pennsylvania, 3; Oregon, 2; Texas, 3; 
Ohio,1; Michigan, 3; Indiana, 1; Wisconsin, 4; Minnesota, 3; lowa, 
2; Kansas,5; Nebraska, 4; South Dakota, 3; North Dakota, 1; 
Illinois, 10; Canada, 3. The amount paid for salaries has been $23,- 
230.66, of which $14,980.66 is to be paid by German churches. 


REV. G, A. SCHULTE, D.D., SUPERINTENDENT. 


Before reviewing our missionary operations of the past year I may be 
permitted to glance back, and briefly note some facts which are of general 
interest. 

A little over fifty years ago,a young German, who had embraced Baptist 
views, began mission work among his own countrymen. After gaining a 
number of converts at different places in the hills of Pennsylvania, a 
German Baptist church was organized in 1843 at Philadelphia. Three 
years later another with twelve members was organized in the city of New 
York. This wes the first German church ever assisted by the Home Mission 
Society, and in fact the first among any of the foreign nationalities, now so 
numerous in this country. 

Such aid was a new departure for the Society, and the Board considered 
it necessary to fully explain its action in its next Annual Report to the 
Society (1844), closing with these words: ‘‘ We believe that in this event 
there is providential kindness of our Lord and Master, providing an interest- 
ing auxiliary, the value of which in the great conflict of opinion which has 
commenced we may not now be able to appreciate, further than to be 
satisfied with the appropriation of the small amount of funds necessary for 
its establishment.” | 

Such was our small beginning. It was a difficult task for our feeble 
band to get access to the people. Some courage was required to take a 

stand for Baptist doctrines. A German Baptist was at that time a 
“novelty” among his countrymen. He was considered a heretic, and was 
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shunned by his own people. The pastors of German Protestant churches, 


no less than Catholic priests, despised them, all uniting in reviling them, 
yea, all joining hands in persecuting them as the followers of those detest- 


able Anabaptists of Munster. It was truly the ‘‘ sect” that is everywhere - 


spoken against. 

We ask, have the expectations of the Board been realized? Notwith- 
standing the almost insurmountable difficulties, and with the very limited 
resources both in men and means, this work has made a marvelous progress. 
It has spread from the two cities named over twenty-five States, and 
Canada. German churches have been planted on the Pacific Coast, in 
Texas. The entire number of churches in connection with the conferences 
is 212, with a membership of 18,053, and churches property valued at 
$1,140,494. They raised this year for current expenses $112,233.71, for 
Home Mission $11,179.12, for Foreign Mission $5,184.10, and for various 
other benevolent objects $14,200.12, an aggregate of $142,796.95. 

An outgrowth of this work was the organization in 1866 of the German 
Baptist Publication Society, which has became a very important instrumen- 
tality for the advancement of the cause among the Germans. The power 
of the printing-press, and the need of a religious organ was fully recognized 
by the brethren from the very beginning of the work. The Society is 
located at Cleveland, Ohio. It owns a building valued at $15,000, contain- 
ing a well equipped printing establishment, and has property amounting in 
all to about $60,000. It publishes an eight-page weekly, a monthly 
magazine for young people, and several Sunday-school papers, and lesson 
helps, besides denominational literature and tracts of every description. 

The ‘‘ providential kindness” hinted at by the Board has also been seen 


in the establishment of the German Department of the Rochester Theo- 


logical Seminary. This institution has five professors and two assistants, 
with 62 students, including those in the Preparatory Department. A 
beautiful building, known as ‘‘ German Students’ Home”’ has been erected 
at a cost of $38,000. Value of plant at least $50,000. 

In taking this retrospect another fact must be briefly noted, that this 
German work has been a constant feeder to the English-speaking churches. 
While about 18,000 members are enrolled in the German churches at 
present, it can be said that 8,000 or 9,000 more, won by the German 
churches are now members of English-speaking churches. The first 
church ever assisted by this Society has given during the first thirty years 
of its existence 300 members by actual count to English-speaking churches, 
the majority of which are prominent and influential men, standing in the 
front ranks of their respective churches. A number of instances could be 
named where English-speaking churches have been organized by members 
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from German churches, and a number of German churches have in the | 
course of time became English-speaking. Germans have been called to 
the pastorate of American churches. Thus the Home Mission Society 
Americanizes the foreign population. German pastors are sometimes 
criticised for trying to check this passing over as rather too rapid for present 
requirements, but it ought not to seem strange, that they are eager to 
keep the working forces in their ranks as long as possible. 

It may also briefly be mentioned that these churches have become a 
blessing to other countries. They have given a number of their noblest 
sons and daughters to the foreign fieid. Three brethren, with their wives, 
have gone to Africa, two to India, and one to Burmah; besides a number 
of lady missionaries to various countries. Germany has received back 
some of the most successful laborers, among those the head of its Publica- 
tion Society, and one of the professors of the Theological Seminary at 
Hamburg. Surely, in reviewing this work, after nearly fifty years, the 
‘haem ‘¢ providential kindness of our Lord and Master ” is seen in every direction. 

| The spiritual outlook is at present most encouraging. The year 1894 
| will be memorable in our history as a season of great ingathering of souls. 
a Revival influences are at present enjoyed by a large number of our 
a: ee churches. Some of them have already added a larger number by baptism 
oe to their membership than ever before for any one year in their existence. 

me Our general statistics for next year will, no doubt, be still more encourag- 
ing than those given in this report, which are taken from the reports of 
| the conferences, held in September last. _ 
xia Bi. Since August 1, 1893, I have devoted my whole time to this work. 
4 i ae Although I have been a member of the general committee since its organ- 
ey ization, yet | have many things to learn, especially concerning the work in 
i the Western States. I have made it my special object to become person- 

7 ally acquainted with the fields, the missionaries and their work. But as 
our missionary operations extend over so large a territory, I have as yet 
been able only partially to accomplish this purpose. I was enabled to visit 
69 churches in 12 States, traveled 8,642 miles, preached 107 sermons, have 
written 980 letters and postal cards, and attended three conferences and 
two associations. In order to give information concerning our work, I 
have published a 16-page illustrated tract, and a lesson-paper on home 
mission work in this country, and, through the kindness of Dr. Morgan, 
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corresponding:-secretary, 5,000 copies of ‘‘A Short Catechism,” with a 

ae ‘* German supplement ,” were printed for those able to read English in our 
churches. 

ig With the expectation that the Society would be able to increase its 
b appropriation for German work from $8,250 to about $10,000, the German 
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churches to pay the same amount, the general committee, in April, 1893, 
increased the number of missionaries. This brought the whole amount up 
to alittle over $20,000 Our application to the Board, however, for the 
additional sum was, on account of the financial crisis, declined. Having 
placed the missionaries on the field, and made all arrangements, we could 
not go back nor curtail any appropriations made. The German churches, 
therefore, had to raise, besides the usual amount of $8,250, also the excess 
of limit to the amount of nearly $5,000. This is beyond the ability of our 
churches, and has indebted us to the Society to the amount of $2,071.12. 
Thus the financial outlook is rather gloomy, and the German committee is 
at a loss what to do. , 

The whole number of missionaries in the employ of the Society during 
the past year was 82. They report 2,972 weeks of service, 8,679 sermons 


preached, 4,140 prayer meetings attended, 25,522 pastoral visits made, and. 


432 converts baptized; 11 new churches were organized, 15 new houses of 
worship dedicated, 9 churches have become self-supporting, and 5 new 
missions begun. ae 

The labors of our two district missionaries, Rev. H. Schwendener in the 
southwestern, and Rev. R. J. Hack in the northwestern district, have been 
crowned by divine favor. Brother Schwendener has done considerable 


evangelistic work. A number of small churches have been quickened, and | 


a large number of converts baptized. Brother Hack’s reports speak of many 
open doors in the northwest, which we ought to enter immediately by ap- 
pointing missionaries on the fields. This is especially the case with the 
British Provinces. Large numbers of Germans have recently settled in 
Manitoba, Assiniboia and Alberta. We need a dozen missionaries alone 
for that field. But where will the money come from to support them? The 
Manitoba Convention is willing to co-operate with us in this work, and it 
has requested Brother Hack to act as German Secretary, and has given him 


a voice in the deliberations of the Board concerning the German work. It. 


is expected that arrangements can be made by which at least the most 
needy fields can be supplied with missionaries during the year. 

Complaints have sometimes been heard that not enough is done for the 
Germans in the States of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and other central States. 
The General Committee into whose hands this work has been intrusted, 
feels most deeply the need of more aggressive work in these States. But 
there are two barriers in the way of extending our work anywhere, namely, 
Ist, the necessity of the Society to limit its appropriation for German work 
for the whole country to $8,250; and 2d, the inability of the German 
churches to raise much more than the same amount. It is impossible with 
$16,500 to cover su large a territory with missionaries, reaching from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific, and beyond our borders in the northwest. Two. 
urgent applications from the Pacific coast were recently declined by the 
committee for lack of funds, and other applications had to be deferred for 
the same reason. At least $25,000 annually is needed to nearly correspond 
with the requirements. 

The Sunday-schools connected with our German churches observed 
Children’s Day, on the second Sunday in June, in the interest of the Church- 


_ Edifice work. About $1,500 was realized from the collections. This enabled 


us to pay our share for the past year of the amount appropriated by the 
Society for the building of chapels for German churches. A very choice 
and interesting programme is now in preparation for the coming Children’s 
Day, and we hope to realize quite a sum to assist us in this most important 
department of our missionary work. 

In closing this report, it may be appropriate to mention the sad fact that 
five days after the adjournment of the General Committee last year, the 
beloved and honored chairman, Rev. Julius C. Haselhecher, D.D., was 
suddenly called to his reward. Brother Haselhecher was identified almost 
from the very beginning with our work, and took a deep interest in all its 
various departments. As pastor of several churches, as evangelist, and as 
editor of our publications, he served his Master faithfully. While pastor in 
Newark, N. J., he was elected by the Society a member of the Executive 
Board, and served as such from 1867 to 1869. He was a man of strong 
and positive character, and of untiring energy. Concerning his death it 
can be truly said: ‘‘ A prince and a great man is fallen this day in Israel.” 


THE SCANDINAVIANS. 


The tide of immigration from Sweden, Denmark and Norway still 
continues and is furnishing to the “United States a large body of in- 
dustrious, thrifty, upright, and everyway desirable class of citizens. 
They affiliate with the Americans very readily, and the second and 
third generations blend completely into our national life. Our Baptist 
Missions have nowhere been more satisfactory than among these 
people. During the year past 124 missionaries have been at work 


among them, distributed, as follows : 


North California, 5; South California, 2; Colorado, 1; Con- 
necticut, 6; Delaware, 1 ; Illinois, 11 ; Indiana, 1 ; Iowa, 10; Kansas, 
4; Massachusetts, 3; Michigan, 5; Minnesota, 21; Montana, 1; 
Nebraska, 4; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New York, 2; 
North Dakota, 4; Ohio, 1; Pennsylvania, 5; Rhode Island, 1; South 
Dakota, 15; Utah, 1; Washington, 5; Wisconsin, 13. ‘Total, 124. 
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The Scandinavian Department of the Divinity School of Chicago 
University enrolls a large number of earnest young men preparing for 
the Gospel ministry. They pursue their studies both in their ver- 
nacular and in the English language, and are thus fitted to preach to 
the adults in their mother tongue and to the younger people in the 
language of the country. 


We have had one missionary at work among the Portuguese in New | 


Bedford, Mass., one among the Finns in Maine and Massachusetts, 
one among the Poles in Buffalo, New York, one among the Bohemians 
in Chicago, and one among the Welsh in the Indian Territory. The 
way is open for a much more extensive ‘work among these several 
foreign nationalities, if money were available for that purpose. 


THE ITALIANS. 


For a long time past there has been a steady flow of Italian 
immigrants into our country, and the number has already reached 
large and important proportions. This tide of immigration resembles 
in many of its aspects the tide that flowed from Ireland to our shores 
years ago. The people for the most part are poor, ignorant, degraded, 
and are ready for the most menial services; but they are frugal, in- 
dustrious, and have the “knack of getting on.” They will constitute 
an increasing source of perplexity as they enter into our political life 
and swell the proportions of that illiterate foreign vote, which is now 
already a menace to the perpetuity and the safety of our American 
institutions; for the sake of the Republic there ~ to be vigorous 
missionary work done among them. 

At present, owing to the schism which exists in Italy between the 
kingdom and the papacy, many Italians are predisposed, if not toward 
Protestantism, at least toward separation from the Catholic church, 
and this affords especial encouragement for the establishment among 
them of Protestant Missions; they can now be won to a simple and 
pure Christianity; if neglected, the priesthood will doubtless re- 
establish its supremacy over them and render any Protestant mis- 
sionary effort increasingly difficult. 

The presence in this country of Monseigneur Satolli, the Pope’s 
personal representative, who comes direct from Italy and has busied 
himself especially with the Italians in America, betokens a feeling of 
anxiety on the part of the Romish hierarchy for the maintenance of its 
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old upon the Italian emigrants to America. Very little has been 
done among these people, although a very hopeful beginning has been 
made under the personal superintendence of Rev. C L. Rhoades, at 
Stamford, Conn. The attention of the churches is invited to this 
matter, as one of urgency and importance, and the Society holds itself 
ready to enter upon its prosecution at the earliest day that is warranted 
by the condition of its treasury. 


THE CHINESE. 


Rev. J. B. Hartwell, D.D., who, since May, 1884, had been our 
Superintendent of Chinese Missions on the Pacific coast, terminated 
his work for the Society July rst, 1893, and accepted an appointment 
by the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention to 
labor in China. His departure was much regretted by all friends of 
our work on the Pacific coast. 

November 1st, 1893, Dea. H. F. Norris, of San Francisco, who 
had been a helper in the work, was appointed Superintendent of Mis- 
sions in that city and vicinity. The native missionary, Tong Tsin 
Cheung, a man of exceptional ability, continues as pastor of the church 
which numbers fifty-five members. 

Our mission work on the coast is conducted at nine places in 
California, two in Oregon, two in Washington. The work at Seattle has 
been greatly blessed, about twenty conversions having been reported. 
Mr. Thos. H. Bubb, in charge of the Mission, says of the Chinese 
Christians: ‘They are living monuments of what the Gospel can do. 
When one of them was asked if he smoked, he replied: “Why, no; 
I am a Christian, or Yeso man.” 

Missions have also been conducted among the Chinese in Butte, 
Montana ; in Chicago, Ill., and in New York City. The New York City 
Baptist Mission Society discontinued its appropriation of a year ago. 
The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society of New Eng- 
land supports Miss Clark, the Superintendent of ‘“ The Morning Star 
Mission.” Serious interruptions have occurred in consequence of the 
illness of the Superintendent and a destructive fire in the building 
where the Mission is located. On the other hand, the work has been 
reinforced by an excellent native Chinese preacher and pastor, under 
whose labors the attendance has greatly increased. Several are 
earnestly inquiring the way of life. | 
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THE CHINESE. 


DEA. H F, NORRIS, SUPERINTENDENT CHINESE MISSIONS ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 


In making a report of the work of the Chinese Missions on the Pacific 
Coast for the year just closed, I must give it, not by contrasting the situa- 
tion of to-day with that of the years gone before, but upon the conditions 
existing at the time of, and since, assuming the oe resting upon 
the superintendent. 

It is not necessary for me to state that the return of our honored and 
loved brother, Rev. J. B. Hartwell, D.D., to his former field of labor in 
Tung Chau, China, has been a great loss to the work, for everyone who is at 
all acquainted with the situation will at once realize that the absence of the 
promoter and organizer of the present system of mission schools is seriously 
felt and deeply regretted. His planting has been of an enduring character, 
however, and in most of the towns reported as having schools last year the 
work is still progressing. 

Since my appointment, in November, I have visited most of the schools 
and met the consecrated men and women engaged in the work in their 
homes and school-rooms : thus having an opportunity of learning what is 
being done, as well as hearing the plans and needs of the various local- 
ities discussed. Foremost among the hindrances in the work are: 


1. The loss of our experienced leader, Dr. Hartwell, for reasons above 
stated. 


2. The change of teachers in many of the schools, which frequently 
permits a loss of interest on the part of some of the pupils, and also alters 
plans and methods of work. 

3. The lack of active interest on the part of many of the local 
churches. | 

4. The anti-Chinese disturbances in different localities, and consequent 
interference with the work of the schools; notably, in Tulare, Cal., and,La 
Grande, Oregon. 


Over against these things, there are many reasons for encouragement : 


1. The opening of new schools: at Spokane, Wash., by Mrs. S. J. 
Rosecranz ; North Yakima, Wash., by Rev. G. A. Fair; Butte, Mont., by 
Mrs. J. Whitmore, and the reopening of the Tulare school at Visalia, 
under more encouraging conditions, as to numbers, than has at any time 
existed at the former place. 

2. The cessation of that continuous and violent opposition to the 
Chinese which has so long existed, and their decision to no longer resist 
the enforcement of the recent laws regarding registration. This removes 
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the feeling of uneasiness so long possessing them, and they are now adjust- 
ing themselves to the situation and taking more interest in the schools. 


3. The number of conversions and baptisms reported from the various 
missions. There are also many who seem quite anxious to know more of 
the Christian ‘‘ doctrine,” and the way of life. 


Some of the needs of the various field are so pressing that they seem to 
be necessary to the welfare of the general work. The contemplated addi- 
tion of another story to the present school building in San Francisco: 
principally on account of the insufficient accommodations for the children’s 
school, which needs more room, light and ventilation. The Women’s 
Baptist Home Mission Society, of Chicago, has already raised $500, and 
about $700 have been pledged by the Chinese of this city for this purpose, 
which will leave $1,000 to be provided for by others: the estimated cost of 
the improvement being $2,200. The work in the Fresno school is grow- 
ing, and is so large that an assistant for Miss Stein is very much wished for 
and needed. There are several schools conducted by volunteer teachers 
from local churches in which good work is being done, and which could be 
made permanent if the Society was in position to commission the teachers. 
It is the desire of the various missions to have a Chinese Missionary, or 
evangelist, to spend his time as a helper in the schools of the interior and 
do the same kind of work that is being done by our young brother, Chow 
Wing, in Sacramento, where he has been at work for two or three months, 
supported by the Chinese Christians in the school. A Chinese pastor for 
the Portland mission, who would also give a part of his time to the work in 
the adjacent towns, would receive at least one-half of his support from the 
Chinese brethren of the northwest, if we were prepared to appoint him. 
This would give all of the schools the benefit of the services of a minister 
of the Gospel, and bring many who have been hesitating, to an early deci- 
sion for Christ. : 

In the absence of replies to letters of inquiry addressed to some of the 
teachers I cannot give a complete report of each school, at this date. I 
inclose table, giving statistical information, so far as received, and will 
forward additional figures when furnished. 
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MEXICO, 


The list of missionaries and their locations in the Republic are 
given in the list of missionaries following this Report. During the 
year seven English-speaking missionaries (including one teacher) have 
been under appointment ; also eighteen native missionaries (including 
five teachers). These have labored at seventeen principal points, 
besides several out-stations. The teachers are supported by the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society of Boston. Rev. 
W. H. Sloan was appointed to the City of Mexico, from August 1, 
1893, and soon thereafter resumed work in this field of his former 
labors. It appears that our printing establishment in the City of 


‘Mexico is rendering a valuable service to our cause in the Republic. 


The need of some provision for the training of a native ministry is 
deeply felt. Particulars are found in the following reports from 
Brethren Sloan and Westrup. 


THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO: CENTRAL DISTRICT. 
REV. WM. H. SLOAN, MISSIONARY, 


My report, if given for the fuli year, would embrace a statement that 
has already been given to the Board: viz., a tour of inspection made in the 
country between the first of February and the first of June, 1893, anda 
subsequent tour in the Northern and Eastern States during the same sum- 
mer, in which it was sought to arouse a deeper interest in the work of the 
Society in Mexico. Ido not suppose it necessary to repeat that statement 
at this time. : 

The writer began work again in the City of Mexico on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1893, devoting his first efforts to the building of a new printing- 
office, the former one having been given the native pastor for a residence, 
and to the repairing of the church property, which was found to be ina 
deplorably necessitous condition. The enlargement of the Baptist news- 
paper, La Luz, the adopting of measures to give Baptists of the country a 
Sunday-school leaflet, the better furnishing of our preaching stations with 
appliances for effective work, and the constant preaching of the Gospel, 
have in turn demanded attention, to say nothing of occasional religious 
efforts made among the Americans of the city. 

The Central District of our work in Mexico comprises the States of San 
Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes and the Federal District, in the 
latter of which the capital city of Mexico is situated. These four States are 

among the richest and most populous in the country, and should be filled 
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with Baptist missions, but we regret to say that thus far we have had only 
one church in each of them, and this year two out of the four have been 


temporarily closed. Our missionary at Pinos, Zacatecas, Mr. Henry — 


Westrup, died in October, 1893, and our work there has ceased until funds 
can be provided for the putting of a new man in the field. An active little 
church had been formed, and the prospects were bright for a good work, 
but the Lord called away His servant, and the day of assured success has 
been postponed. : 

Aguas Calientes, one of the most important cities occupied by our 
Board, has always been a hard field, owing to the extreme fanaticism of the 
people and the violent opposition of the priests. We have there a good 
rented property, comprising a pleasant room for chapel services, and com- 
modious quarters for a small family ; but the man to give the Gospel to the 
people of Aguas Calientes is yet to be found. A consecrated and zealous 
_ preacher is needed on that field; we believe that such a one would reap an 
abundant harvest in the near future. There are some six or eight Mexican 
Baptists there, praying for the coming of the servant of God. : 

We rejoice to report a flourishing condition of things in the city of San Luis 
Potosi, under the labors of Rev. Trinidad Armendariz and his Bible worker, 
Mrs. Teresa M. Leal. The little band of disciples, after several years of dis- 
heartening experiences, has become an organization of some thirty-five or 
forty members, with a Sunday-school, and with organized methods of tract 
distribution. This city.is a centre of Jesuit influence (who by law are not 
allowed a¢ ad/ in the country), and the Baptist and his flock have suffered 
severely at their hands. Several times the police have been called in during 
the public services of the church and Sunday-school to protect the people 
from violence ; the pastor more than once has appeared before the magis- 
trates to invoke the aid of the authorities, and even the governor has been 
appealed to and urged to execute the laws guaranteeing the right of the 
people to worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience. 
But Romanism in San Luis Potosi is defiant of all law. At present the 
authorities seem disposed to protect our little congregation, and we hope 
our trouble there is passed. The congregations are good, large numbers 
listen from the sidewalk to the preaching, and the Holy Spirit is blessing the 
truth to the conversion of souls. Our: great need in San Luis Potosi is a 
church building of our own. This would give permanency to our work, 
and would ensure enlarged results. If the means were forthcoming, we 
could also do much in the State of San Luis Potosi in the way of mission- 
ary work in the smaller towns. 

The City of Mexico is our headquarters. We have here a good church 
property, a missionary residence, printing-office and day-school building. 
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The missionary force consists of the General Missionary, the native pastor 
of the Church, Rev. Teofilo Barocio, the pastor of the Nahuatlato Street 


Mission, Rev. A. B. Howell, two Bible women under appointment of the 


W. B. H.M. S., Miss Susan Jones and Miss Esther Galvan, and the teacher 
of the day-school, Miss E. G. Gowen, under appointment of the W. A. B. 
H. M. S. This number will probably be reduced by the time this report is 
printed, as it is contemplated to withdraw one or two of the workers to 
place them elsewhere. The church in the City of Mexico now numbers 130 
members, the Nahuatlato Mission has an attendance of about forty, the 
Sunday-school about 65, and the day-school 30 pupils. Our paper, Za Liz, 
publishes 1,000 copies twice a month, and the Sunday-school monthly, 
El Expositor, 1,000 copies. Since the first of October, 1893, 1,000 copies 
of our hymn book have been printed, and 7,000 tract leaflets published. 
During the same time we have distributed 40 Bibles, and sent out to differ- 
ent mission stations 40,000 tracts. 

In conclusion, we have much to encourage us in the City of Mexico. 
The difficulties are such as arise from the extreme ignorance and fanati- 
cism of a priest-ridden people, and from the lack of ‘‘ staying ” qualities in 
many of our converts, but the grace of God overcomes these obstacles. 
Our greatest need is a training-school for ministers, and until we have it, 
our work will move slowly at the best. 


NORTHERN MEXICO. 
REY, WESTRUP, MONTEREY, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


The past year has been noticeable principally for the slow but sure 
growth of our missions at most of the places we have chosen to work in. 
While in some we can hardly get an audience, in others, as Santa Rosa and 
Vallecillo, we are sure of good ones. Lately, in connection with our asso- 
ciational meetings at the former, three and four hundred were present. We 
intend shortly to hold protracted meetings at these places, being encour- 
aged to hope for grand results. Of disappointments and hindrances we 
have had our share, but feel able to go on and win the battle with God’s 
help. To mention some, it is a little trying to have a church here in Mon- 
terey (the Second), that receives our members without letters of dismission, 
and declines to listen to remonstrance, as they declined to take their place 
in the Association or give statistics, though they did send in the twenty-five 
dollars they promised. 

Our best churches are First Monterey and Montemorelos; good ones 
are Santa Rosa, Ebanos, Linares and Sabinas. The arawback is the dis- 
tance between them. We have.at least 432 church members, 14 churches, 
total disbursed, $857.79, being $315.21 for Association and the rest paid 
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pastors and general expenses. We had only 35 baptisms in the twelve 
months. But we believe that our testimony is silently working, and that in 
time the harvest will come. There is a vast difference between the estima- 
tion in which we are held now and the opinions about us only a few years 
ago. If the Lord will visit us in blessing and send our testimony to the 
hearts of so many that own the truth of our teachings, a great harvest is 
before us. The standard is kept high; if we lowered it a little and pressed 
people to join us, we would have larger accessions; but we cannot do it. 

Ten of the churches have Sunday-schools, with 26 teachers and 346 
scholars. Collections in same were $80.92. They take and pay for 1,300 
copies of Za Luz (our paper) and a Sunday-school paper giving the lessons 
published by Rev. D. A. Wiison, a Baptist. Of these, First Monterey takes 
480, Santa Rosa 320, the others 500. 

_ Our two mission day-schools have an average attendance of 130, the 
majority of whom are girls; 85 in Monterey in the care of two lady teach- 
ers, and 45 at Santa Rosa in the care of one. These schools are an im- 
mense benefit to the cause; have fed the churches by drawing the children, 
and sometimes the parents, to think of their souls. Schools like them are 
greatly needed at Montemorelos and Ebanos. 

The political revolutions in Mexico, when emanating from the party of 


progress, have, under God, resulted in giving us solid and satisfactory free-- 


dom in all religious matters, disestablishing the Romish sect, and placing 
all on a perfect equality before the law. This is one of the causes that 
makes Mexico one of the grandest missionary fields of to day. It appeals 
to all Christians to press the work and overthrow the idolatry and supersti- 
tion which still have their stronghold here. 

The Mexican Baptist Mission Society sprang from the union of seven 
poor Baptist women in Monterey seventeen years ago. They wished to do 
something for the cause. Having no money, they proposed to earn it, and 
did so. The Society grew, and though for six years it has hardly done 
anything, the Association calling for all we could give, the former has dis- 
bursed altogether $2,356.40. 

The Association has completed its ninth year, having paid one mission- 
ary all the time $100 per year, and the greater part of the time an addi- 
tional $100 per year to another, thus helping the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. The total receipts last year were $370.61; disbursed, 
$116.66; cash in hand, $262.86; subscribed for present year, $202; prob- 
able expenditure, $400. 

Women’s Societies, Temperance and Young People’s, exist in several 
of the churches. The Dorcas Monterey Society has given the First Church 
$105 for venetian blinds and carpets, and proposes this year to put in a 
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number of broken panes of glass, which drove us to have the blinds. We 
have a large, commodious chapel, and the day-school occupies the base- 
ment. The First Church, Monterey, is the mother Baptist church of Mex- 
ico. Her preachers, teachers, members and money have gone out widely 
over the land, being by nearly six years the oldest church organization of 
any denomination in Mexico, dating from January, 1864. 

The State of Nuevo Leon has more Baptist churches and members than 
all the rest of Mexico, About a quarter of them belong to the field ceded 
to the Southern Baptist Convention. Speaking for those on the field of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, their intelligent piety and rooted 
Baptist convictions will compare well with those of any other Baptists. 
They are built on a rock, and form a grand nucleus for further missionary 
undertakings. | 


MISSION WORK AMONG THE NEGROES. 


_ It would be difficult to parallel, in all ecclesiastical history, a more 
remarkable triumph of the Gospel than has been witnessed among 
the Negroes in America. Even during the days of slavery very earn- 
est efforts were made by masters and Christian churches to preach 
the Gospel to those in bonds; and at the close of the war the number 
of Negro communicants in the various Christian churches of the South 
was very considerable. The Baptists, if they did not take the lead in 
the matter, were certainly among the foremost. 

Before the war closed, the Home Mission Society, seeing the great 
religious destitution that must of necessity exist among so large a 
body (4,000,000) of people, suddenly set free and thrown upon their 
own resources, and realizing how, from all the circumstances in the 
Case, our white brethren in the South would not be in condition to 
undertake evangelistic work among the Negroes adequate to the 
emergency, entered upon the work of preaching the Gospel, estab- 
lishing schools and supervising missionary operations. Without de- 
preciating in any degree the evangelistic work of our Southern brethren 
among the Negroes, it is not too much, I think, to say that the fruit 
of effort expended by the Home Mission Society has been almost 
beyond comparison with any similar work at home or abroad. There 
are to-day, according to what seems to be a conservative estimate, 
very nearly, if not quite, a million and a half members of Negro Bap- 
tist churches in the South, and the number is very rapidly increasing. 
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Indeed, it looks now as though, in the not far distant future, the num- 
ber of Negro Baptists in the United States may exceed the number of 
white Baptists. The mere matter of numbers, therefore, of the peo- 
ple raises many very grave questions that call for wise consideration. 
The form of Christian life which we especially cherish, and the church 
polity which we believe to be pre-eminently New Testament in type, is 
committed to the hands of a vast multitude poorly prepared to meet 
the questions. that will arise among them, and who seem to need and 
to call most urgently for sympathy, counsel and help in the ening 
of their religious and denominational life. 

At present the Home Mission Society, in co-operation with Negro 
State Conventions, aims to support one General Missionary in each 
of the Southern States, as well as one in Kansas and in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. The following is the list of General Missionaries : | 


GENERAL MISSIONARIES (Colored). 
ALABAMA.—Rey. C, L, Purce, Selma. 
ARKANSAS.—Rev. J. H. Hoke. Little Rock. 
FLoRIDA.—Rev. W. A. Wilkerson, Flemington. 
KaNSAS.—Rev. W. L. Grant, Lawrence. 
KENTUCKy.—Rev. P. H. Kennedy, Henderson. 
LouIsIANA.—Rev. H. B. N. Brown, Alexandria. 
MissourRI,— Rev. H. N. Bouey, Springfield. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—Rev. A. B. Vincent, Raleigh. 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY.—Rev. W. R. Boone, Lincoln. 
SOUTH CAROLINA.—Rey. E. R. Roterts. Florence. 
TENNESSEE.—Rev. W. H. C. Stokes, Covington. 
TEXAS.—Reyv. A. R. Griggs, 328 Hall Street, Dallas. 


There is printed below, for the first time, reports trom most of these 
General Missionaries, which will be read with interest by all who are 
concerned about the welfare of the eight million Negroes now in the 
United States. 

Rev. H. L. Morehouse, D.D., the Field Secretary, after long con- 
sideration and varied experience in dealing with this matter, suggested 
in the article printed in the Home Mission Montuty for March, 
1894, a change in the work of the Society among the Negroes. The 
following quotation is made from that article: 


NEW MEASURES PROPOSED. 
Now, the kind of work to be done is not like that in new 
States with a rapidly incoming population. ‘There are not many 
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li ua destitute mission fields to be entered for the first time. The 
, it i great thing that should be done is to put into execution a plan 
ae for the transformation of the vast multitudes on the plantations 
4 rr -and in the rural districts, whose lot and condition has been set 


Bi a forth in this article. A plan, somewhat like the following, would 
ul A a in five years effect a great change; in ten years would revolutionize 

things. 
me Let the Home Mission Society, in co-operation with each State 
| Convention, appoint the most capable man as General Missionary ; 
a then appoint four District Missionaries, each with his quarter of the 
a State to cultivate; in each district, once every year, let there be a 
if He et grand missionary rally, where the special missionary and educational 
ich He needs of that section of the State, as well as the whole State work, 
aa ‘shall be presented; where the women shall have their meetings also ; 
a it t and, in connection with which shall be a two days’ Ministers’ Insti- 
le, -. tute, where the best men obtainable shall be present; the General 
‘eh : Missionary having the responsibility for the general arrangements, 
' i. | _and the District Missionary co-operating in getting out a large attend- 
Bathe ance. Let the General and District Missionaries co-operate in the 
i ie | } | settlement of good men over pastorless churches and, wherever nec- 
ia essary, appointing them as missionaries, on a small appropriation ; 
als. [ checking the ordination of worthless and bad men; disseminating 
oh ae | missionary and educational literature; seeking out and encouraging 
q "y | promising young people to obtain an education; thus unifying our 
a denominational interests, enlarging the horizons of the people who 
3. 4 , now live so much within themselves and for themselves; vitalizing 
‘i a and energizing all the benevolent mechanism of the denomination ; 
a) imparting to the whole body new power, new hopes, more courage, 
a and placing before it definite and noble objects that shall call forth its 
ae best energies and its liberal offerings. This is the kind of missionary 
a i work that should now be undertaken—the urgent need of the 
i) present hour. This, and the educational work, would be recipro- 
», cally complemental—the quickening and improvement among the 


ie | hosts of the plantation districts, resulting in larger attendance 
| at the schools; and the schools, in turn, more and more meet- 
| ing the demand for better preachers and teachers for the plantation 
multitudes. 


4 ag Hi The fullness of the time has come for this advance—shall it be 
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made? What will be the expense ? About $25,000 per year on the 
part of the Society. Where is the $25,000? 

Here is a great need—shall we meet it? 

Here is a great duty—shall we do it ? 

Here is a great opportunity—shall we improve it ? 


ARKANSAS. 
REV. J. H. HOKE, LITTLE ROCK, GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


My field is the State of Arkansas. The colored population of this State 
is a little more than three hundred and twenty-five thousand. There were 
864 churches represented in the annual meetings last year. There are 
other Baptist churches in the State that do not belong to either associa- 
tions or State Convention. There are 29 district associations ; about one- 
half of the associations are in hearty co-operation with our work. The 
other districts are on the eve of uniting with the convention in the work. 
The membership of the churches that were represented, is 61,754. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


About one-half of our churches keep up a regular Sunday-school. 
About one-fourth of them keep up Sunday-school in warm weather. The 
other fourths do not have any Sunday-school at all, for three reasons: (1) 
They have no houses, (2) They have no competent teachers. (3) Some 
of them are opposed to Sunday-schools, and call this child’s play; others 
call it the devil’s workshop. I have found many places where I have had 
to contend mightily to get them to admit a Sunday-school in their church, 
but I have succeeded, and some of them are now among our strongest 
schools. 

MISSIONARIES. 


The writer is the only missionary in the State regularly sustained and 


regularly engaged at the work. The districts appoint missionaries within - 


their bounds, but the men do not do regular work, neither are they sup- 
ported, nor are they prepared for their work. 


PROGRESS IN MY FIELD, 


The progress of my work during the year has been very encouraging. 
I have found numbers of churches with good houses started, but for the 
lack of energy the work was stopped. I have put my hand in my own 
pocket and led the way in contributing to their building effort, thus putting 
new life into them, and many houses have been completed. In one place 
I gave $1, and raised by it $60, and put the windows and doors in a new 
building that had stood two years. The pastor and people had given up 
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all hope of ever completing it. Other places I have visited and found the 
debt in such a condition that we have had to appeal to the benevolence of 
the Society. Wherever the Society has responded, new energy has been 
put into that people, and the work has advanced to completion, and the 
question of our denominational claims upon that community is forever set- 
tled. Still other places I have visited and found that the young people 
had deserted the denomination because the non-progressive condition of 
things left the older heads satisfied with the old, dilapidated buildings. 
After much persuasion, I have succeeded in getting them to tear down the 
old ‘‘ shanty” and put up a new, substantial building. Much is being 
done in many communities over the State in securing new and better 
buildings wherever the proper stimulus is given, and you would be sur- 
prised to note the marked effect that such a change has on each commu- 
nity. 
INSTITUTE WORK. 

The Institute work is indispensable. I conduct just as many of these 
meetings during the year asI can. They have a good influence in every 
neighborhood, wherever held. We teach how to read the Bible; we com- 
ment on what we have read; we teach the doctrines of the Bible.- In many 
places very successful revivals have followed these Institutes, and many 
have been added to the churches. 


REVIVAL WORK. 


I have conducted several revivals during the year. I go into the small 
towns and thinly populated communities, where the ‘‘ Evangelists ” do not 
stop: there I work. I have succeeded in building up some very strong 
churches in such places. I conducted a revival in a certain town where we 
succeeded in breaking up every lewd house, and closing all the saloons in 
that place. Some young women who had gone astray were converted, bap- 
tized, and returned to their homes, and are yet leading better lives. In 
another meeting fifteen persons were converted and baptized, two of whom 
were more than ninety years of age. During the year I have baptized over 


200 converts. 
EDUCATIONAL INTEREST. 


Our people are becoming more and more interested in the work of 
education going on about them and for them. While the advantages of 
the public schools are very meagre, the people do not fail to seize the 
opportunity afforded by the public schools, such as it is. And while it is 
detrimental to our strength and harmony and unity to have a multiplicity 
of small denominational schools over the State, yet it is worthy of note 
that their love and anxiety for better educational facilities nearer their 
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homes have impelled them to inaugurate more schools of this kind than 
they either can enlarge or sustain. 


STUDENTS IN HOME MISSION SCHOOLS. 


In the Arkansas Baptist College there are one hundred and fifty students ; 
in the Arkadelphia Academy there are one hundred; in Spelman Semi- 
nary there are two, while there are quite a number in the different schools 
at Jackson, Nashville, Memphis and Marshall. 


PASTORS LOCATED IN FIELDS OF LABOR. 


I keep an eye upon the churches in my field, and when a church is 
without a pastor I seek to fill that pulpit with an educated man. I have 
been able to fill several pulpits this year with men of liberal advantages 
and fair minds, who are in harmony with the State and Home Mis- 
sion work. 

HINDRANCES TO MY WORK. 


My hindrances are as follows: (1) ‘‘ Hirelings” in the pastoral garb; 


(2) the fact that I have to raise a part of my own salary. In the case of 
‘‘hirelings,” one may preach, pray and sing all he wishes, but when con- 
tributions for missions are asked for, that class of leaders is always on the 
alert to tell the people of their obligation to pastor, or their unpaid church 
dues. When I meet with such cases I press the importance of the work, 
and do not accept any part of a collection, unless I see that it is both 
necessary and wise to waive a part of mission claims in that particular 
instance. In case of the salary embarrassment, sometimes I have to leave 
my missionary work and serve as a sort of a financial agent, because our 
State Convention has all on its hands that it can do to keep up the educa- 
tional work, with the great assistance of the Society. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


I entered this work six years ago. I know the people in every part of 
the State. I know how stubbornly they contributed to enterprises then 
and how freely they contribute now. Moreover, the same people who 
would not listen to practical preaching in those days cannot get enough 
of that kind of preaching now. Furthermore, the congregations that 
‘would grow tired of a lecture then and would leave the speaker standing 
and pleading with them, now say: ‘‘ Talk on;” ‘‘I love to hear you.” 

Finally, the people who used to want a man to roar like a maniac when 
preaching, are now willing for the most part that men should come to 
them who are able to preach the Gospel simple and true. Anyone who 
travels frequently and widely among the people can see these gradual 
changes. The system of mission work as operated by the Society is bring- 
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ing about these desirable changes. The Society may congratulate itself 
on doing a work the good of which will not be fully understood until we 
all meet in the new Jerusalem. 


‘a CO-OPERATION OF WHITE PEOPLE, 


In nearly every part of the State I have the co-operation of the white 
a brethren. In many places I accept invitations to preach for them in their 
| own houses of worship. Sometimes they contribute very - liberally. 
Frequently in my Institutes they are my best help. They often speak of 
my work through their papers. 
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FLORIDA. 


REV. W. A. WILKERSON, FLEMINGTON, GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


The entire State of Florida is my field. The census would show very 

f nearly 200,000 colored people in the State. I am sure that there are nearly 
y i ¥ 400 Baptist churches in the State with a membership of about 45,000. 
a _ About 70 per cent. of the churches for the last few years have Sunday- 
a schools. There was only one missionary last year sustained by the Asso- 
a ciation in the State. 


i \ Greater progress has been made during the year both religiously and 
q £ Te educationally, than ever before. There have been more conversions and 
ae more young men and women enthusiastic to attend the Home Mission 
: ae ia schools than were ever known before in the State. I think there were 
ys iF nearly 200 students reported to the State Convention that were in attend- 
a ance in the Florida Academy and Live Oak Institute. 
1 As to the question of encouragement, knowing the condition of the 
a field as I did when I was first appointed, and seeing the rapid progress that 
7 has been made in the last five years, together with the co-operation I receive 
ia from most of the pastors, I must say that I am greatly encouraged, not- 
ay | withstanding the efforts on the part of a few to retard the progress. As to 
oy 4 i! | the white people I have no complaint to make; on the other hand every 
| official of my county from the Circuit Judge down has signed a recom- 
mendation to the President of one of the prominent railroad systems to grant 
me an annual pass over the road on account of the work in which I am 
engaged. The only obstruction I receive is that from a certain class of 
i men of my own race, and men who ought to be in great harmony with the 
| work. 
a Five years ago we had seven Associations in the State and only three of 
la them in good condition. Now we have ten. Then we had five County 
— Sunday-school Conventions; now we have eleven ; together with a Conven- 
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tion of women organized in mission work, with several societies organized 
inthe churches. I have assisted in ordaining six deacons and three ministers 
of the Gospel. 


KANSAS. 


REV. W. L. GRANT, LAWRENCE, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


Number Number Number 
Churches. Members. Sunday-schools. 
Central Association ........- 3,000 50 
Northwestern Association......---- - 60 4,000 51 
Northeastern Association ...:...-.-. 20 2,400 18 
Southeastern Association .......-... 26 2,100 26 


The colored population is increasing at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum. About 3,000 came into the State from the South last year. Sixty 
per cent. of the colored population is Baptist inclined; hence 27 church 
edifices are needed just now. The appointment of a general missionary by 
the A. B. H. M. Society for the colored people of Kansas, has been the 
means of uniting the above named associations into one State Convention, 
for the better advancement of the Baptist denomination. Through the 
mission agencies, directed and fostered by the general mission, $19,000 were 
raised and applied on general church indebtedness last year. Again the 
doctrines and usages of the church have been made more prominent and 
peace has spread its wings over us. The percentage of students attending 
the Home Mission schools is not large owing to the fact that Kansas’ educa- 
tional facilities are second to none; therefore a large number of ministers 
and young people attend the higher schools of learning here as against the 
15 that have left the State: 3 at Macon City, Mo.; 6 at State University 
of Louisville, Ky. ; and 6 at Roger Williams, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHURCH HOUSES NEEDED. 


There are small church organizations at the following named places: 
Eudora, Arkansas City, Ellis, Tonganoxie, Litchfield, Weir City, Coffey- 
ville, lola, Mt. Carmel, Kansas City, Mo., Centralia, Blue Rapids, Lake 
View, Sedan, Burlingame, Florence, Great Bend, Garden City, Jetmore, 
Tecumseh, Wathena, Oscaloosa and Anthony. Markit, the above named 
towns have never had achurch edifice. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


Church edifices were built at Paola, Parsons, Galena, Burlington, Law- 
rence, Kinsley, Wamego and Ft. Scott. For this purpose $9,000 were 
raised, and $10,400 for general repairs, for those scattered throughout the 
State. 

A general missionary can hardly be expected to meet the emergencies 
of a given State like Kansas alone. There is only one other missionary ; 
he is district missionary under the Northwestern Association. 

Four district missionaries are of more importance than 15 circuit pastors. 

But in the absence of them the general missionary must prosecute the 
work as best he can. More missionaries are an imperative necessity in this 
State. 

In many of the Western cities and hamlets the colored people are 
settling in large numbers, and it is expedient to push our claims upon them. 
It isnolonger a doubt that the obvious condition at the South will, as now, 
continue to encourage emigration, and that larger numbers of colored 
people will come here each year for a given period. This movement as a 
matter of fact imposes many responsibilities upon us. | 


CO-OPERATION. 


We enjoy co-operation with our white brethren as it relates to the 
special arrangement which gives us a general missionary and access to the 
Church Edifice Fund. Owing to unavoidable financial embarrassments, they 
have not been able to render us any pecuniary aid. Every good feeling, 
however, exists, which assures the highest advancement of our common 
cause. 

Last year the Colored Convention appropriated $355 to apply upon the 
grants of the churches at Galena and Parsons. 


SPIRITUAL CONDITION. 


The year was remarkable for its spiritual import. Nine churches were 
organized and 965 accessions reported. Twenty-seven pastors were secured 
for vacant churches. Peace is king. It is a source of gratification to note 
the life and character of the Baptist forces since the appointment of a 


general missionary. 
MINISTRY. 


About twelve of our prominent churches were tortunate in securing 
some of the talented graduates of the Home Mission Society’s schools as 
pastors. Eight came here last year. The forward life of our churches has 
been elevated to a higher moral and intellectual plane. 
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| THE GENERAL MISSIONARY, 
according to the instructions, is required to collect the fvo rafa of the 
colored Convention, $350 and expenses, and report the same at the quar- 


terly Board meetings. ! 
INSTITUTES. 


I have conducted a great many Institute meetings, and they have created 
a vast deal of interest throughout the State. In these meetings the claims 
of mission fields are brought to the homes of not a few. I have had asso- 
ciated with me Rev. S. W. Beasley, Abilene, a very talented minister of 


much grace and power. | 
“EW CHURCHES. 


Organized churches at the following named places: Osawatomie, 
Litchfield, Weir City, Anthony, Ft. Scott, Wichita, Sedan, Kinsley and 
Syracuse. 

The Third church and Calvary, Ottawa, have consolidated and are 
known as the Second Baptist church. It is expedient to continue this policy 
wherever unnecessary splits have occurred during the past few years. 
Eight other instances of this movement, I think, will soon follow. There 
are twenty churches in the first and second-class cities that will, by judi- 
cious procedure, gladly hail this opportunity. 

GRAND RALLIES. | 

These financial meetings are held for and in interest, of the mortgage- 
ridden churches. We have adopted this means to liquidate the remaining 
$16,000 upon the field, since the Church Edifice Fund i is not available for 
this purpose. 

KENTUCKY. 
REV. P. H. KENNEDY, HENDERSON, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


I herewith transmit a report of my work during the past year, as per 
your request of February 28, 1894. 


Ist. My field is the State of Kentucky. 


2d. The colored population numbers............... 275,000 
3d. Number of Colored Baptist 650 
5th. Number of Sunday-schools, about 500 
6th. Number of missionaries sustained.............. 9 
7th. Number of churches organized ...... 10 
8th. Number of Sunday-schools organized........... 10 
REMARKS. 


The churches throughout the State are becoming more interested in the 
spread of the Gospel Mission work, and although somewhat slow, it 
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appears to be of a more permanent nature than has been exhibited here- 
tofore. 

The new plan aid by the State Executive Board, and known as the 
Card system, is working admirably, and I have as yet no reason to doubt 
its ultimate success. oat 
| EDUCATION. 


The Common School system is supported by State taxation, white and 
colored people sharing alike per capita. The buildings in some localities 
are very poor, and in others there are none provided for school purposes; 
but in the larger towns and cities, which have school districts within them- 
selves, the buildings are good, and the instructors generally competent. 
In addition to which there are several schools of the higher order, the most 
important of these is the State University, located at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, which is doing a great and good work for the race throughout the 
State. 

The whole number of students attending the Home Mission schools 
from Kentucky, about 225. 

The difficulties which I encounter are: 

1st. The inability of my _ to understand the nature and i impor- 
tance of missionary work. 

2d. Their poverty. 

3d. Their being over-burdened with other church work. 

Special reasons for encouragement are: 

ist. There is a manifest disposition on the part of the peopl to gain 
information concerning the work, and to contribute to its support. 
2d. Many of those coming out of our schools are preachers and teachers, 
and they are readily accepted by our people. And wherever they are 
placed in charge, the missionary and educational work is pushed with 
vigor; though the progress is slow, thus far the results have been pleas- 
ing. | 
I have no assistance from the white people, except occasional small 
individual donations. I have, however, succeeded in getting the State 
Executive Board (white) to appropriate $300.00 a year for district mis- 
sionary work, and have also made recommendations relative to the most 
needy points where the money may be used most beneficially. 
I can not say that my work is obstructed in any other way that that 
herein above stated. 
__ My collections are necessarily small because of the stringency of the 
times, which I hope will be of short duration. 
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MISSOURI. | 
REV, H. N, BOUEY, SPRINGFIELD, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


As the fiscal year of the American Baptist Home Mission Society 


draws to a close, I am reminded to look back at the results of its work, 


on my field, for the year ending March 31st, 1894. It is true, that a 


statement of the work cannot represent all that has resulted from the 
Society’s work here. But I think the kind Christian contributors who love 
the Lord’s cause so much as to sacrifice for its advancement, will be glad 
to see that some good is being done. The following is a statement of 
work done in Missouri from March tst, 1893, to March 31st, 1894: 


Colored population in Missouri..................... 


150,000 
Baptist churches (Col.) in Missouri...........:..... 239 
Colored Baptists in 25,000 
Colored Baptist Sunday-schools in Missouri........... 142 
Colored Baptist missionaries sustained................ 16 
Pupils in Home Mission schools in Missouri.......... 75 


The white Baptists of Missouri have helped us considerably, in the 
last two years, and have decided to do so more systematically from now 
on. The ensuing year their State Mission Board pays to our Board two 
hundred dollars ($200) towards my salary as State missionary, and have 
favored and indirectly aided our educational work. This, of course, is in 
response to the policy of our State board. 

Our progress for the last year is remarkable. Our State Convention 
was organized October 8th, 1889, at which time we had no State co- 


operation of the Baptists, and no State property. To-day, we have a 


property that is valued at fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) and a well- 


organized State Convention, and a Baptist school of seventy-five (75) 
That this magnificent property and thorough organization is 


students. 


not encumbered with dangerous debt, can be seen in the statement also 


that we owe only one thousand dollars ($1,000) on the property, and less: 


than that amount of fragmentary or current obligations. So that two 
thousand dollars ($2,000) would. discharge every obligation against us, 
and leave a balance to our credit. This is due largely to the very timely 
aid of the American Baptist Home Mission Society and the white Baptist 
State Mission Board of Missouri, more particularly to the former. 

I am pleased to say that we have some as fine self-sacrificing Christian 
workers in Missouri as ever engaged in the Lord’s cause, and on the other 
hand, we have many pastors who, not being trained workers, are unable 
to see their duty to the State work, and still more unable to obtain their 
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support and something there-above for the general work,—so that the 
burden falls the heavier upon the few of faith and training. When our 
school in Missouri shall have been running for a few years this will be 
changed. I know all the pastors in the State and can see clearly the 
difference between trained and untrained workers or pastors. 

God bless our Home Mission schools.. They are our prime lever. 
They strike at the very root of our hindrances. The progress and suc- 
cess of our school in Missouri is doing more to bring the colored Baptists 
into united Christian endeavor, and even increasing our numbers, than 
any other agency. These brethren are profoundly grateful to the Home 
Mission Society for the paying of our teachers this year, and sustaining a 
State missionary, and the magnificent donation for our school property 
last January. | | | 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
REV, A. B, VINCENT, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


In submitting a brief report of the nine months’ work done by me as 
General missionary for North Carolina, since my appointment in June, 
1893, I desire to say that it has been the most pleasant and enjoyable work 
of my life, notwithstanding the many obstacles, great sacrifices and hard- 
ships which must be met by all who truly engage in this service. For nine 
years I had earnestly and faithfully endeavored to do my duty in the school 
work of the Society, but as the years came and went, a yearning desire grew 
with the years to devote my time wholly and fully to the Gospel ministry 
and missions. So when Providence evidently opened the appointment at 
the close of our school-year, 1893, I cheerfully and most heartily accepted 
the work, and immediately, but prayerfully and humbly, entered the field, 
and have daily realized the spirit directing me at each point of advance in 
its prosecution. | 

I have travelled 6,549 miles at an expense to the Society of $128.75 ; 
preached 48 sermons; delivered 206 addresses ; distributed about 10,000 
pages of tracts and other matter; visited 250 families; held 650 religious 
conversations; written 461 letters and cards ; secured several subscribers 
for the HOME MISSION MONTHLY}. administered Lord’s Supper, 2 times ; 
organized Mission Societies, 2; married 1 couple. ‘And wherever opportunity 
permitted have engaged in revival services; have delivered illustrated tem- 
perance lectures everywhere in my work; have given numerous illustrated 
talks in reference to the school and missionary work of the Home Mission 
Society, using the large Home Mission map of the United States prepared 
by the Society. This has done much good among Baptists of North Caro- 
lina. Have endeavored daily, whenever convenient, to visit the schools of 
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all grades in the State,with a view of investigating and comparing work, so 
that by short and practical talks I might assist in securing better home- 
training, and a more satisfactory standard of discipline and thoroughness 
in all our educational and missionary work. Along this line much can be 
done to bring our school work more in touch with the house-training of 
the people—a principle in our educational system which is very weak and 
defective indeed. There can be no saving of the young without some 
remedy applied along this line, as I see it and understand it. Have con- 
ducted 12 Institutes with a view of arousing and awakening a deeper and 
broader conception of the duties of the ministry, membership and officers of 
the churches along the lines outlined in the following programme of service 
which has been used in connection with my work since my appointment. 


PROGRAMME. 


SUNDAY MORNING, II O'CLOCK, A.M. 
1. Praise Service, 
Music. 
3. The need of an aggressive work among North Carolina Baptists. 
1. Howcanthe growth of the Church be best secured ? 
2. How best to adapt the services so as to interest and develop the young 
people ? 
(a) To secure regular attendance. 
(b) To increase and hold the attendance. 
(c) Scriptural authority. 
4. To what extent should Baptists Radantrinate the Membership. 
1. Scriptural authority. 
2. General discussion of the above. 
5. Doxology. 


nN 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 3 O'CLOCK, P.M. 
1. Praise Service, a : 

Music. 
3. The Ideal Deacon.—Ist¢ 77m., 3. 

1. His relations to the Pastor. 

2. His relation to the Membership. 

3. Spiritual and Moral. 

4. His relation to the Finances of the Church. 


4. Music. 
5. Best Method of Raising Finances. 
1. How can this be done so as to deepen a spiritual interest in Church ? 
2. By whom should this be managed ? 3 
3. Pastor’s Salary; best means of raising it. 
4. General Discussion of the above. 
6, Sisters’ Work of Church. 
1. How can it be fostered in harmony with the highest good of Church ? 
2. Sisters’ Missionary Society. 
3. Who should be members ? 
4. Pastor’s relation to the above. 
General discussion of the above. 
7. The Ideal Pastor, 
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SUNDAY NIGHT, 8 P.M. 
1. Praise Service 


2. Missions—Primary Object. 
1. Home. 
2, Foreign. 
3. Their Relation. 
3- How Best to Develop an Interest in Missions. 
1, Pastor’s duty in the work. 
2. Deacon’s and Members’ duty. | 
3. Relation of Missionary Baptist Church to Missions. 
4 Claims of Africa. 
5. The Mission Field—Its Needs. Illustrated by Maps. 
* Music—Missionary Hymn. 
7° Collection for Missions. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE, 
1. Music. 
2. Primary Object of the Sunday-school. 
3. The Sunday-school a Missionary Agency. 
(a) Its Progress. 
(b) Its Scope. 
(c) Scriptural Authority. 
4. Who should Attend Sunday school ? 
>: The Ideal Superintendent. 
. The Ideal Teacher. 
7. General Discussion of the above. 
8. Essay—Church Decorum. 
Benediction. 
MONDAY NIGHT, 8 P.M. 
I. Praise Service. 
2. How can the Prayer-meeting be Adapted so as to Promote the Highest In- 
terest of Church, Spiritually ? 
3. Best Method of Conductin People’s Prayer-meetings. 
4. bear Importance of Young Peopie’s Missionary Organization, 


STEREOPTICON LECTURES. 


With the consent of the Board of Managers of the colored Baptist State 
Convention and the kindly advice and help of Gen. T. J. Morgan, the 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, I 
secured in the City of New: York last November a fine steropticon outfit— 
oxy-hydrogen calcium-light—which has been used since that time during 
the week, whenever and wherever best adapted as an aid in giving illus- 
trated lectures on missions and education. The constant aim has been to 
so conduct this feature of the work as not to interfere with, or detract from 
the regular missionary work, and I am pleased to say that the success of 
the method is evidenced by the large and enthusiastic audiences, composed 
frequently of some of the best people of the State of white and colored 
citizens, without regard to denominational lines, who have encouraged and 
warmly indorsed the work. The railroad authorities and white citizens 
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generally have rendered kindly assistance everywhere in the difficult work. 
And on the whole! feel that there are abundant reasons to believe that 
this method, if properly conducted, as an aid to missionary work, will tend 
to better the condition of the masses of the illiterate and helpless people in 
this State, by directing their thoughts along practical lines of action for 
better citizenship, for a purer and more exalted home-life by using such 
pictures as will tend to stimulate higher incentives for education and for the 
elevation of the race, in securing homes and farms and the improvement of 
school and church edifices. This has been the spirit which has actuated © 
the missionary in the difficult work undertaken along this line. Since 
December 4, 1893, | have given 25 lectures on missions and education, 
with a total expense of $98.01 for all the work done since that time to 
April 1, 1894. Receipts for the lectures during this time were $252.75. 


OKLAHOMA: COLORED PEOPLE. 
REV. WILTON R, BOONE, D.D., GENERAL MISSIONARY, 


While the year just closed has not been a very remarkable one so far 
as a general revival of religion is concerned, it has, nevertheless, witnessed 
a degree of progress among the colored people of Oklahoma that is, to 
say the least, both commendable and encouraging. | 

When it is borne in mind that this is a new country, that the people 
come from various parts of America, with different customs and with 
diversified modes of religious worship, it is not surprising that sometimes 
many months must elapse, after one takes command, before he can mar- 
shal his forces preparatory to vigorous and effective service. In old Okla- 
homa (little as yet being known of religious matters in the Cherokee 
Strip) our churches are growing in numerical strength as well as spiritual. 
Many of the new-comers are of the younger and more intelligent class 
from the South. 

There are two colored Baptist Associations, and 54 churches. We 
know of g2 ministers, and about 48 Sunday-schools. Two missionaries 
(one general and the otlier district) are sustained among our people by 
the Society; also one missionary pastor. For some time two weekly 
newspapers have been published; and this year we are sending forth, once 
a month, Zhe Baptist Observer, which has proved a great educator among 
our people. Several of our largest city churches have enjoyed precious 
seasons of revival, from time to time, and souls have been born into the. 
kingdom. Little or nothing has been done financially in church work in 
the past twelve months. While the heart was willing, the flesh was weak, 
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and the reason or cause is patent to the entire country. Harder times 
have never before been experienced in Oklahoma. 

One of the gravest difficulties which just now seems hard to overcome 
is Catholic influence. In the midst of a large colored population, where 
the people are chiefly Baptists, a Catholic college has been erected in the 
last year; and more than half the attendants are colored young men and 
women. The building of said college has made our leading brethren 
more anxious than ever to have the proposed Normal and Theological 
Seminary, of which we spoke a year ago, established in our midst. The 
paramount and vexing question is: ‘‘ What will the Home Mission 
Society do toward helping us?” 

The condition of many of our people in the Territory is far more 
deplorable than it is in the South. Here the people are poor, and have 
comparatively few well-established churches. This may be understood 
better when it is remembered that the people spend nearly all the means 
they have to reach here; and, with most of them, it is a long while before 
they are able to stand erect again, if indeed they ever were able so 
to do. 


Rev. J. W. Dunjee, whom the Society sent nearly a year ago as my 


assistant, and who, by the way, has proved a valuable helper, recently 


said tome: ‘‘I do not know of a single preacher in the county, who 
gets in money over six dollars a month for preaching. So you see, for a 
few years there can be no pastoral work except what is done by the mis- 
sionary of the Home Mission Society.” 

I would, therefore, suggest that something be done to encourage these 
pastors, especially the more intelligent ones, to continue their well-begun 
work. A few cheap, but neatly constructed chapels, should be built also 
in the larger towns. Thus we believe the young would become inspired, 
and the best possible results would be attained. 

There are in Oklahoma (including the Cherokee Strip) between twelve 
and fifteen thousand colored people, nearly one-fourth of whom are 
avowedly Baptists. With a well qualified and consecrated Christian 
leadership, I think it is only a question of a few years before we shall be 


~ able to take the country as Baptists for Christ. To this end, I have com- 


menced to hold Ministers’ Institutes monthly for Bible study. I am con- 
vinced that we cannot elevate the masses to a very high plane of civiliza- 
tion unless we educate their leaders—the ministers. This done, nothing 


on earth can prevent the colored people of Oklahoma from rising high in 
the scale of Christian intelligence. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
REV, E. R. ROBERTS, FLORENCE, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 


Among the Southern States, South Carolina is peculiarly distinct. 
With a tenacious grip it clings to the past, considering it downright 
treason to advocate a change, and resists with all of its powers any > 
invasion of its customs and institutions. This orthodox method of 
doing things has been instilled into the Negro, and so indelibly impressed 
upon his mind that more than a quarter of a century must elapse before 
any ocular demonstration may be expected of the work that is now being 
done by the missionaries and teachers of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society in South Carolina among the colored Baptists. 

That great good has already been accomplished in the work of educa- 
tion and missions cannot be denied; only one divinely inspired can pre- 
dict what the future will produce. It is estimated that in round numbers 
there are 600,000, Negroes in South Carolina. Of this number 134,000 
are Baptists. The report for 1893 of the statistical secretary of the Edu- 
cational Missionary and Sunday-school Convention gave them 855 houses 
of worship, valued at more than $500,000. In nearly every town in the 
State there is a colored Baptist church. For the most part they have neat 
and comfortable houses of worship; in some instances costly ones. There 
is a growing tendency on the part of the country organizations to have 
_ good houses of worship also. Last year the writer assisted in the dedica- 
tion of several; many of them would do honor to any town orcity. The 
Sunday-schools number only 626, for many of the churches have none, 
and the pastors do not encourage their organization. A change is 
expected in this line as the young men are coming to the front. 

Outside of the teachers in Benedict College, Columbia, Mather School, 
of Beaufort, and the Allendale High School, of Allendale, the Home Mis- 
sion Society sustained last year one missionary pastor in the city of Charles- 
ton, three student missionaries during the Summer vacation, and one 
general missionary for the State. Every Convention, Association and 
Sunday-school Union was visited by these representatives of the Society. 
Educational and missionary meetings were held in some of the principal 
towns and cities, lasting two and three days, and accomplishing great good, 

Benedict College was established by the Home Mission Society in 1870. 
At that time the colored Baptists of the State numbered about 65,000. 
The pastors for the most part were ignorant men, and little attention was 


given by them to the work of education and missions. Some of the early . 


missionaries found them bitter opposers of the work of the Society. 
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The work of the School has wrought a decided change. The number of 
colored Baptists has more than doubled; a majority of the pastors are 
‘¢ Benedict Boys; ” all of the Associations and Conventions have standing 
resolutions which require all candidates for the ministry to have spent at 
least three years in Benedict College, and churches refuse to call to their 
pastorates any failing to comply with these ‘‘ iron-clad” resolutions. The 
people generally are becoming more interested in the education of their 
sons and daughters ; that, despite the short crops and the cry of hard times, 
the attendance at Benedict College at present compares favorably with that 
of any previous year. The reputation that the School now has, due to the 
Educational and Missionary meetings held during vacation, is bringing 
within its walls the best grade of students to be found in the State. Here- 
.tofore they have attended institutions of learning outside of the State, 
which destroyed their love for home, and as a result many of our best 
young men drifted off to other States and our work suffered immeasurably 
Many are the difficulties that attend the work of a representative of the 
Home Mission Society in South Carolina. Many of the pastors do not 
like their fields of labor visited by missionaries, and have taught their 
people not to come to hear them; ‘‘they are only after money,” they 
say. Thank God this kind of pastor is ‘* growing beautifully less in nume 
ber.” Ifthe next five years is to be judged by what has been accom- 
plished in the past five years, then the future will most surely reveal that 
what is now being done by the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
for the colored Baptists in South Carolina is not labor in vain, and that no 
State will produce greater returns to the Society for its work of labor and 
love than the State of South Carolina. During the past year a greater 
interest has been manifested in the work of the Society than ever before. 
Many heretofore who were bitter opposers are becoming warm sup- 
porters and strong advocates of the claims of the Society upon the 
churches in South Carolina. Contributions to the work are being made 
by those who have given nothing in years. The outlook is brighter and 
most encouraging. The leaven which Benedict College is mixing into 
the 134,000 colored Baptists of the State will ere long produce results 
that the most sanguine have never dreamed of. 
| ‘* For we are rising, heavenward rising, 
And our course is onward still; 
Yea, the prospects that await us 
Every soul with rapture thrill.” 


_ Three years ago the Board of the White Baptist State Convention was 
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induced to appropriate $500 for ministerial students at Benedict College, 
but opposition arising, the appropriation was discontinued, and nothing 
further has been done by them towards helping the colored Baptists. The 

question of helping the Negro is being agitated each year at their annual 
_ gatherings, and it is predicted that it is only a question of time before this 
opposition will be overcome, and the Christians of the North and South 
join hands in the prosecution of the work of missions and education among 
the colored Baptists of South Carolina. God speed the happy day! 


TENNESSEE. 
REV. W. H. C. STOKES, COVINGTON, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 

In preparing this brief sketch of our past year's work for the press, I am 
reminded that though this year has been one exceedingly fraught with 
embarrassments and besetments, it has also been one equally signalized by 
spiritual growth and resolute efforts on the part of the Baptists of our 
State. We have a population of 700,000 colored, 67,000 of these are 
members of Baptist churches; about 2,500 additions have been made, 
mostly by baptism. 

We have about 1,000 Baptist churches, though many of them are unfit 
for services in winter ; and owing to this condition of affairs, most of the 
1,500 Sunday-schools have to suspend services during ‘the winter season. 
This has been a hard year for missions financially, but the hard times 
seem to have acted as a stimulus for greater efforts, accordingly the 
churches and Sunday-schools with their Societies have made a desperate 
pull and rolled up for Home and Foreign Missions $3,280, a larger 
amount than has been raised during any preceding year. 

Hard has been the work of breaking the people away from their narrow- 
mindedness to a broad Christian spirit of giving, but we have every reason 
to be encouraged though there is still ‘‘ much land to be possessed.” 

We have twenty-seven Associations in our State and two State Conven- 
tions: The Women’s State Convention and Educational, Sunday-school 
and Mission Convention. 

There are six missionaries employed by the year: 

Two by the ‘‘ Women’s Home Mission Society,”’ 

Two by the ‘fA. B. P. Society,” | 

One by the ‘*‘ Southern Baptist Convention,” and 

One by the ‘‘ A. B. H. M. Society.” 

There are besides fourteen District missionaries, who work from four to 
six months during the year. 

Our Home Mission Schools are growing in favor among the Baptists ; 
they are doing as good and faithful work as could be done with their limited 
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corps of teachers. About 500 pupils of Tennessee were in attendance at 
M. Schools” this year. 

The besetments to our work have been mostly among the Baptists them- 
selves; confusions and splits have taken up by far too much of their time ; 
whenever, in the government and discipline of the church there has not 
been smooth sailing, so to speak, the final outgrowth has been a drawing 
off of a part of its members to form a new organization, hostile in all of its 
intents and purposes, the one to the other. 

Most invariably the preacher in charge has been the bone of contention, 
and lacking in Christ-like spirit, he has too frequently augmented such 
breaches instead of trying to heal them. 

In such splits it is seldom that either party reflects the Biblical method 
of trying to gain a brother. 

Along this line sometimes our mission work has received its heaviest 
blows, for when there are fightings w'thin and wars without, but little 
attention is given to the Gospel at home or abroad. 

In my travels over the State I have found the white people very kind 
and appreciative of our labors; frequently they form a conspicuous part ot 
our congregations, and when the hat is passed, are among the more liberal 
contributors to our work. When ina town or vicinity they have chanced to 
learn of our coming, sometimes arrangements have been made and an invi- 
tation extended to hold with them a special service. On such occasions we 
have always found an appreciative audience. 

We are doing our best to roll Tennessee to the front among the leading 


States for the Redeemer’s cause. 


TEXAS. 
REV, A, R, GRIGGS, D.D., DALLAS, GENERAL MISSIONARY. 

The following is my annual statement of the mission work on my field, 
Texas. The Lone Star State measures, according to the official state- 
ment of the General Land Office at Austin, 250,004 square miles of land 
and 2,510 square miles of water surface, making a total area of 252,514 
square miles. 

The distance from the extreme northern to the extreme southern point 
is 750 miles, and from east to west across the State is 800 miles. There 
are colored people in nearly every part of Texas, but the great majority 
of them live in central, southern, eastern and northeast Texas. To make 
a trip through the State in the directions indicated above would require a 
travel of 3,100 miles, and at three cents a mile the railroad fare in Texas 
would cost for the four trips $93. This statement is made to show 
how expensive it is to get about on this mission field. A few railroads 
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have granted a half-fare permit for 1894. For the years of 1891-92 the 
colored population of Texas numbered 492,837. According to the best 
information obtainable at this date, the number of colored Baptist:churches 
in Texas are 1,292; membership 111,874; Sunday-schools, about 800. 


MISSION WORK. 


Twenty-two missionaries have been employed during the year. They 
traveled 33,645 miles; preached 2,174 sermons; delivered 921 addresses; 
accessions to mission churches, 604; churches organized, 50; Sunday- 
schools, 60; missionary societies, 22; church lots bought, 30; church 
houses built, 18; pages of religious literature distributed, 10,575: 
churches and Sunday-schools visited, 506; temperance lectures, 170; 
missionary mass meetings held, 517; money collected by and for these 
twenty-two missionaries on their salaries for church lots, mission chapels, 
etc., $6,965,53 ; communities reported without a church organization, 126; 
churches without pastors, 111; ordained preachers without pastoral 
charges, 224. 

There isa growing demand for a better educated ministry. This is 
why you see so many churches without pastors and preachers without a 
church.: Educated ministers with a moral power are in great demand. 

The young educated people, as well as many of the progressive-minded 
old people, are clamoring for a better ministry. For the want of more 
ministers who are up with the times, many of the true and tried preachers 
are burdened with the care of from two to four large churches, and they 
are frequently from 50 to 150 miles apart. 

Recently one of these good pastors was called to five churches for one- 
half of his time with each of them. In other words, he was to give two 
Sundays in a month to each of the five churches, which would require ten 
Sundays in a month. 

This state of affairs has caused our Convention to give more attention 
to ministerial education. At their last session they voted to raise this year 
$700 for student mission work in connection with Bishop College. In 
making an appeal for this work a pastor, who is a poor man, says: ‘‘I 
will do all that I can to get money to help educate our ministers. There 
are Churches around me that are suffering, and we are losing by not hav- 
ing an educated ministry ; put me down for $2.50.” = 

Not more than ten per cent. of our churches are regular contributors 
to State and Home Missions, and not three per cent. of these send in the 
money without the personal presence of an agent. ie 

A large supply of well-educated ministers, thoroughly imbued with the 
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missionary spirit, is the best remedy for a speedy removal of the main 
obstacles in the way of developing a missionary spirit in the churches. In 
the education of ministers in the Home Mission Schools too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to the development of the students along missionary 
lines. Itis the ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

Many of our educated or book-learned ministers, it seems, must yet 
learn that the object of Christ in organizing Churches in this world was 
to give the Gospel to the world—to every creature. 

We have many who are simply pastoring churches for their bread and 
butter. Our schools should have a text book on missions. 

In this book the duty of the members, the officers, and the beistor 
should be given with reference to city, neighborhood, associational, State, 
Home and Foreign Missions. 

We need missionary training schools for our Christian boys and young 
men as well as for the women. After ten years’ experience as general 
missionary of Texas, I am thoroughly convinced that we cannot make 
very rapid progress in evangelizing our people until some radical changes 
are made in our system of mission work. I take this occasion to highly 
indorse Dr. Morehouse’s suggestion, in the March issue of the HOME 
MISSION MONTHLY, for the appointment of four district missionaries, 
with one general missionary for the State at large. 

The white Baptists of this State are doing some work for our people. 
Last year they supplemented the salary of our missionaries to the extent 


of $528.22. Occasionally a white minister goes out among our people 


and preaches. It would be a great help to many of our churches if more 
of the ministers and leading white members would go to the business 
meetings and Sunday-schools of colored churches, to aid in their councils, 
and to show fraternal feelings, and such visits would help to prevent many 
church troubles and denominational ruptures. Nine years of experience 
as pastor enable me to testify as to the value of such service upon the 
part of our white brethren. The real fact is, the whites and blacks are 
drifting apart more and more in everything. Our people are largely to 
blame for this state of things. The help, friendship and co-operation of 
the whites are not as freely encouraged as it should be. This is a great 
loss to us and no gain tothem. We pray daily for a closer affiliation 
with the whites in all things that will tend to elevate the Negro and bring 
blessings to the whites. | | 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Never in the history of Texas was there such an earnest spirit among 
our people for the education of the race. Some of them are beginning to — 
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realize, as never before, the power of education. In some instances in the 
State, where the free school session is unusually short, they make up money 
by private subscription to extend the session. 

We have about 650 students in the five Baptist schools we have in 
Texas; 427 of these are in the three schools aided by the Home Mission 
Society. The following figures will show how admirably the three schools 
fostered by the Society are located. | 

Bishop College, Marshall, Texas, has in 20 adjacent counties a colored 
population of 101,762; in the 20 counties adjacent to the Hearne 
Academy, Hearne, Texas, 146,579; in 20 counties adjacent to The Hous- 
ton Baptist Academy there are 102,746. Hence, in the 80 counties, there 
are 350,787 colored people. It is no wonder that these schools are 
crowded for room. Measures are on foot to enlarge and make more room 
at all three of the schools. 

Our people have contributed about $3,000 to the educational work of 
these schools. 

Bishop College stands foremost as an educational institution in Texas. 
Her students are the leading teachers and preachers in the State. The 
name of Mrs. Bishop, who practically founded the school, is stamped 
indelibly upon the hearts of the people of Texas. Of the 269 students 
attending that school, this year 20 of them are ministers. Enclosed I 
send you a tabulated statement of student mission work done last summer 
by ministerial students of Bishop College. After all, there are many signs 
of improvement among my people on all lines of civilization and evangeli- 
zation. 

The moral, religious, intellectual and material progress of the race in 
Texas is encouraging. | 
| The missionary and educational work of the Society has wrought won- 
ders in producing this desirable effect. The improvements thus made 
put them in a position to see more clearly the great responsibilities rest- 


ing upon them as Christians and as citizens. Those of us that see, are 


trying to lead the great number who are yet in a state of darkness and are 
seeking the light of truth. 
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Ill. CHURCH EDIFICE DEPARTMENT. 
GRANTS TO CHURCHES. 


The whole number of churches aided by gifts and loans during the 
year is 84; churches aided by gifts only, 63; by loans only, 5; by both 
gifts and loans, 16. The total number of grants, therefore, from the 
loan fund was 21, and from the gift fund, 79. 


The location of the churches receiving aid was in the following 25 
States and Territories ; by gift only: 


Alabama, 1 ; California,6; Colorado, 3; Delaware, 1; Illinois, 1 ; 
Indian Territory, 11; Iowa, 4; Kansas, 2; Maryland, 1; Massa- 
chusetts, 1; Michigan, 5; Minnesota, 5; North Carolina, 3; New 
Mexico, 1; Nebraska, 9; Oklahoma, 4; South Carolina, 2; South 
Dakota, 3; Texas, 1; West — 1; Wisconsin, 6; Washington, 
4; Wyoming, 2. 


Those receiving loans, as follows : 


Colorado, 2; California, 1; Delaware, 1; Indian Territory, 3; 
Iowa, 1; Kansas, 1; Minnesota, 1;, Michigan, 2; Montana, 1; 
Nebraska, 1; New Mexico, 1; South Dakota, 1; Washington, 2; 
Wisconsin, 2; Wyoming, 1. 

American churches, 75; Scandinavian, 8; German, 4; Colored, 
7; Indian, 4; French, 1; Welsh, 1. 

The whole number of churches aided by the Society, whine the 
aggregate of the annual reports, is 1,491. Occasionally the same 
church appears twice as a recipient of aid, making the actual number 
slightly less. Of these, 1,155 have been aided in the past twelve 
years since the organization of the Gift Fund; 695 exclusively by 
gifts, and 206 by gifts in connection with loans. These facts denote 
what a potent auxiliary the Church Edifice Gift Fund has been in the 
successful prosecution of the Society’s missionary work. 


The following table shows the number of churches actually assisted 
during the past twelve years : 
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YEAR. | NUMBER, wince BY LOAN BY GIFT 
ONLY, © ONLY. AND LOAN. 

881-2 66 56 
1882-3 18 13 
1883-4 107 68 13 26 
1886-7 62 29 29 4 
1887-8 88 46 ak 
1888-9 7° 33 20 17 
1889-90 87 54 16 17 
1890-1 88 14 16 
72 12 26 
1893-4 84 63 5 16 

LOAN FUND. 


Receipts from interest on loans have been $5,493.54. The principal © 


of this fund is $121,021.94. Nearly the entire amount is loaned to 
churches, the balance in the treasury being only $2,752.54. ‘The 
loans to twenty-one churches aggregate $8,020.00, or an average of 
$381.90 to each church. Grants made to six churches, but not yet 
called for, amount to $3,050. Eighteen churches have paid off their 
loans during the year. The number of outstanding loans is 282. 


THE GIFT FUND. 


Receipts for this fund have been as follows: From contributions, 
$13,982.56; from legacies, for current uses, $2,447.88, and for the 
permanent fund, $2,135.96; income of permanent funds, $9,211.47 ; 
other sources, $282.05. Total, $28,059.72. 

The treasury shows a balance on hand of $21,746.46, of which, 
however, $16,656.87 is appropriated to 22 churches, and will soon 
be called for, thus leaving for new work the coming year, $5,089. 


The aggregate of amount of gifts to 63 churches has been $26,- 


862.41, being an average of $426.38 to each church. 


SPECIAL NEEDS. 
The newly opened Cherokee Strip, with a population of about 
150,000, and with a number of large towns along the line of its three 
railroads, as well as in the interior, has special claims upon the Church 
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Edifice Department of the Society. At least six chapels should be 
erected there this year. The first one has been completed at Perry, 
the most important city, at a cost of $2,500, with the help of a gen- 
erous gift of $925 by an Episcopalian lady, who in years past-has also’ 
given several thousands for chapels among the Indians. In these 
new settlements the Society must bear an unusual large proportion of 
the expense of building chapels. For the work of the year, in this 


part of Oklahoma, the Society needs at least $5,000. In the depleted 


condition of the Gift Fund, and with other demands that must be 
met, a special effort to obtain this amount may be necessary. 


CHAPEL DAY, 


For the observance of Chapel Day, in 1893, the experiment was 
tried of furnishing a simple exercise for the use of Sunday-schools. 
This did not prove generally acceptable, and, as a result, only 
$1,360.05 was received from the schools. A different exercise was 
prepared this year, but to what extent the day has been observed, 
or how large the contributions have been, has not yet been ascer- 
tained. There is a special reason why Sunday-schools should become 
interested in this department of the Society’s work, which aims to pro- 
vide suitable accommodations for Sunday-schools in the West. . 


LOAN FUND. 


For the first time in many years, the Loan Fund has been com- 
pletely exhausted. This is due to two causes: First, the general 
prosperity of the country in recent years led many churches to borrow 
from the Fund for the erection of chapels; and, second, during this 
year of financial reverses, a less amount has been returned by churches 
to the treasury of the Society. This Fund, loaned in moderate amounts, 
often in connection with outright grants from the Gift Fund, is a great 


help to churches that find much difficulty in borrowing from other 


quarters. At times, also, it enables the Society to save imperilled 
interests. An increase of $20,000 to this Fund is desirable. 


PARTICULAR MENTION. 


During the year the generous giver for the first chapel in the 
Cherokee Strip gave also $750 for a chapel among the Comanche 
Indians, near Fort Sill, thus enabling the Society to establish a mis- 
sion there. At this place a parsonage has also been completed. 
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Among the Kiowas the Society has erected a chapel and a parsonage, 
at Elk Creek; toward which: the Woman’s Home Mission Society, of 
Dayton, Ohio, gave $400. This Society’s missionaries arranged for 
and superintended the erection of another chapel among the Kiowas, 
at Rainy Mountain, for which the Woman’s Baptist Home Mission 
Society, of Chicago, gave $600. Good houses have also been com- 
pleted at Miami, Vinita, and Claremore, in Indian Territory. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL. 
EDUCATION, OF THE NEGROES. 


An intensely interesting and important department of the work 
that for a third of a century has been carried on by the Home Mission 
Society, is the establishing and fostering of institutions of Christian 
learning among the negroes of the South. The work was very ele- 
mentary, and distinctively missionary, in its earlier stages, but has 
passed through successive steps of evolution. The process of differ- 
entiation and specialization is inseparable from life. ‘To-day the system 
of schools, under the auspices of the Society, embraces primary, 
academic, collegiate, normal, and professional grades of instruction. 
If the eight million negroes of the South are to be developed into 
manhood and womanhood, brought into sympathetic relationship with 
the age in which they live, be prepared for the weighty responsibilities 
that must inevitably come upon them in the home, the church, society 
and the State, and be ready to protect themselvesin their sacred personal 
rights and privileges, to assert their power in all the various ways in 
which cultivated mind asserts itself, and to contribute their proportion 
to the common, social, economic, political, and religious forces of the 
day, they must be educated. Called as they are to compete with the 
white race in every department of activity, they must be prepared to 
compete on equal terms. They must not be handicapped by any 
inferiority of preparation ; they must neither ask nor receive any favors 
on the ground of race or color, but in the stern conflict of life they 
must give and take on the basis of equal manhood. 

At present, the negroes of the South are practically shut out 
from all institutions of learning, of whatever grade, established for 
white people—they are confined to negro schools. The public 
schools of the various States are separated by the color line. The 
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negro schools are distinct, and for the most part are poor in equip- 
ment and teaching force,.and do not afford the rising generation of 
negroes the educational advantages which their circumstances so 
urgently demand. 

_ There are in atl the Southern States public schools for negroes, and 
in some there are No.™al schools. Legally, these schools are often 


‘the same as those for whit children, but, of necessity, the schools in 


the country especially, where the masses of negroes are found, are still 
far from satisfactory. These schools, in their buildings, equipments, 
length of terms, qualification of teachers, and character of superin- 
tendence, leave yet much to be desired. This indisputable fact renders 
the question of providing for the negroes a thoroughly respectable sys- 
tem of religious schools increasingly urgent. Attention Is invited in 
this connection to the : 


REPORT 


BY DR. M. MACVICAR, SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


The present has been a somewhat marked year in the history of the 
educational work of the Society. Dr. H. M. Tupper, the President of Shaw 
University, the oldest and without question the most successful worker in 
the employ of the Society, was called to his reward at the beginning of the 
year. Only those who have visited Shaw University and have been 
personally acquainted with Dr. Tupper and with the struggles through 
which he had to pass in founding the Institution, in erecting its extensive 


buildings, and in organizing and successfully conducting its Literary, Theo- 


logical, Medical, Legal, Missionary Training and Industrial Departments, 
can fully appreciate the great work he has accomplished. In the death ot 
Dr. Tupper the University has sustained a great loss, but the Trustees have 
been remarkably fortunate in securing as his successor Professor Charles F. 
Meserve, the able Superintendent for several years of one of the largest gov- 
ernment institutions for the education of Indians. Mr. Meserve is a man of 
wide educational experience, and is possessed of eminent qualifications for the 
position to which he has been called. The friends of the University may 
therefore feel assured that he will build wisely and successfully upon the 
excellent and broad foundation laid by Dr. Tupper. 

The great financial depression which has prevailed during the year and — 
which has almost paralyzed every form of industry, has in some degree 
affected the attendance in the schools and yet not to the extent that was 
feared at the beginning of the year. On the whole, the attendance and 
work done in all of the schools compares favorably with that of previous 
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years. This fact is attested by the reports received in the office in New 
York, and also, by the visitation of many of the schools by the correspond- 
ing Secretary and Superintendent of Education. 

The new buildings commenced last year at Spelman Seminary and at 
Bishop College, have been completed and are now occupied. ‘The build-— 
ing at Spelman was ready for use at the beginning of the school year, and 
the one at Bishop shortly after the New Year. Both buildings are ad- 
mirably adapted to the work for which they have been erected. 

Plans have been prepared for a new building for a chapel, library and 
class rooms for Atlanta Baptist Seminary which, it is hoped, will be erected 
the coming year. This is made possible through a large bequest to the 
Seminary by the late J. W. Cook, of Cambridge, Mass. Plans have also 
been prepared for much-needed residences for the presidents and teachers 
of Shaw University and of Benedict College. The residence of the former 
_ has been practically unfit for occupancy for several years and that of the 
latter was lately destroyed by fire. Both of these buildings should be 
erected at the earliest day possible. 

In the following list of the schools the name of each institution is given, 
where located, when founded, whether incorporated or not, the name of 
the President, the length of service; and, for the school year 1893-94, the 
amount appropriated for teachers’ salaries, the total enrollment of students, 
number preparing for the many the number preparing to teach, and the 
number of conversions. 


HIGHER SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 

1. Wayland Seminary, Washington, D. C., founded 1865; G. M. P. King, 
D.D., 25 years; appropriation, $5,870; students enrolled, males 107, females 68, 
total 175; preparing for the ministry, 38; preparing to teach, 88; conversions, 7. 

2. Richmond Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., founded 1867; incor- 
porated, 1876; Charles H. Corey, D.D., 26 years; 5 ea $5,900 ; 
students enrolled, 52, all of whom are studying for the ministry. 

3. Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., founded 1865 ; incorporated, 1875; H. M. 
Tupper, D.D., 28 years (successor, Professor Charles F. Meserve); appropriation, 
$7,580; siudenis enrolled, males 201, females 152, total 352; preparing for the 
ministry, 16; preparing to teach, 208; in the industrial ¢ course, 188; missionary 
training course, 12; conversions, 15. 

4. Atlanta Sitionty, Atlanta, Ga., unded originally at Augusta, 1867, trans- 
ferred to Atlanta, 1879; incorporated 1879 ; Rev. Geo. B. Sale, 4 years; appropria- 
tion, $5,970; students enrolled, males, 165, total, 165; preparing for the ministry, 
43; preparing to teach, 62; conversions, 12. 

5- Roger Williams University, Nashville, Tenn., founded 1864; incorporated, 
1883; A. Owen, D.D., 7 years; appropriation, $7,030; students enrolled, males 
94, females 113, total 207: ; preparing for the wera | 20; preparing to teach, 89; 
conversions, II. 
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6. Benedict College, Columbia, S. C., founded 1870; Rev. C. E. Becker, 13 
years; appropriation, $5,300; students enrolled, males 81, females roo, total 181 ; 
preparing for the ministry, 33; preparing to teach, 139; conversions, 14. 

7. Jackson College, Jackson, Miss., founded at Natchez, 1877, transferred to 
Jackson, 1884; Rev. Chas. Ayer, 17 years; appropriation, $4,250; students 
enrolled, males 78, females 57, total 135; preparing for the ministry, 10; preparing 
to teach, 75; conversions, 17. 

8. Bishop College, Marshall, Tex., founded 1881, incorporated 1885; Rev. N. 
Wolverton, 3 years; appropriation, $6,290; students, males 134, females 129, 
total 263; preparing for the ministry, 22; preparing to teach, 136; conversions, 5. 

9. Selma University, Selma, Ala., founded 1878, incorporated 1878; C. S. 
Dinkins, D.D., 1 year; appropriation, $2,000; students enrolled, males 67, 
females 77, total 144; preparing for the ministry, 19; preparing to teach, 44; 
conversions, 10, 

10, State University, Louisville, Ky., foundei 1873, incorporated 1873; J. H. 


Garnett, D.D., 4 years; appropriation, $2,835; students enrolled, males 103, 


females 81, total 184; preparing for the ministry, 17; preparing to teach, 28; 

ir. Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. (for females only), founded 1881, incor- 
porated 1888; Principal, Miss H. E. Giles, 13 years; Associate Principal, Miss L. 
H. Upton, 3 years; appropriation, $6,400; students enrolled, 627; preparing to 
teach, 67; in the industrial course, 365; in the missionary training course, 8; in 
the nurse training course, 50; in teacher’s professional course, 17 ; conversions, 51. 

12. Hartshorn Memorial College, Richmond, Va. (for females only), founded 
1884, ‘incorporated 1884; Rev L. B. Tefft, 10 years; appropriation, $2,700; 
students enrolled, 108; preparing to teach, 82; in the industrial course, 108; in 
the nurse training course, 28; in the missionary training course, 2; conversions, 4. 

13. Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, Ark., founded in 1887; incorpor- 
ated 1885 ; Rev. Jos. A. Booker, § years ; appropriation, $1,259; students enrolled, 
males 83, females 67, total 150; preparing for the ministry, 12; preparing to 
teach, 40; conversions, 8. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 

1. Florida Institute, Live Oak, Fla., incorporated 1876, school opened 1880; 
Rey. G. P. McKinney, 2 years; appropriation $500; students enrolled, males 58, 
females 78, total 136; preparing for the ministry, 13; students preparing to teach, 
36; conversions, 3. | | 

2. Howe Institute, New Iberia, La., established 1888; Rev. E. N. Smith, 6 
years; appropriation, $1,450; students enrolled, males 45, females 57, total 
102; conversions, 6. 

3. Mather School, Beaufort, S. C., Principal, M:s. R. C. Mather, 25 years ; 
appropriation, $980; students enrolled, males 104, females 106, total 210; }re- 
paring for the ministry, 33 ; preparing to teach, 4; conversions, 3. 

4. Bible and Normal Institute, Memphis, Tenn., Rev. H, R. Traver, 5 years ; 
incorporated 1887; appropriation, $2,050; students enrolled, males 97, females 11 5> 
total 212; preparing for the minis‘ry, 33; preparing to teach, 44; conversions, 8. 
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5. Macon Academy, Macon, Mo., 1891; incorporated 1894; Rev. E. L. Scruggs, 
2 years; appropriation, $1,400; students enrolled, males 35, females 46, total 81 ; 
preparing for the ministry, I2; preparing to teach, 35 ; conversions, 10. 

6. Virginia Seminary, Lynchburg, Va., established 1891; incorporated 1888; 
Prof. G. W. Hayes, 3 years; appropriation. $1,500; students enrolled, males 182, 
females 224, total 406; preparing for the ministry, 46; preparing to teach, 248 ; 
conversions, 18. 

7. Hearne Academy, Hearne, Tex., Prof. M. H. Broyles, { year; appropria ‘ion, 
$500; students enrolled, males 42, faiashes 68, total 110; preparing for the min- 
istry, 43 preparing to teach, 96; conversions, 5. 

8. Waters’ Normal Institute, Winton, N. C., Prof. C. S. Brown, 4 years; 
incorporated 1887; appropriation, $550; students enrolled, males 96, females 119, 
total 215; preparing for the ministry, 4; preparing to teach, 96; conversions, 5. 

g. Gibsland Academy, Gibsland, La., incorporated 1887; Prof. O, L. Coleman, 
4 years; appropriation, $500; students enrolled, males 60, females 70, total 130; 
preparing for the ministry, 7; preparing to teach, 80; conversions, I5. 

10. Florida Baptist Academy, Jacksonville, Fla., incorporated 1892; Rev. M.W. 
Gilbert, 2 years; appropriation, $1,560; students enrolled, males 50, females 99, 
7 hi preparing for the ministry, 6; preparing to teach, 31; conversions, 17. 

. Jeruel Academy, Athens, Ga., Rev. J. H. Browne, 2 years; appropriation, 


sig students enrolled, males 56, females 60, total 116; preparing for the min- 


istry, 9; preparing to teach, 75; conversions, II. 

12, Arkadelphia Academy, Arkadelphia, Ark., incorporated 1893; Prof. F. L. 
Jones, 2 years; appropriation, $500; students enrolled, males 39, females 56, 
total 95; preparing for the ministry, 3; preparing to teach, 20; conversions, 3. 

13. Walker Institute, Augusta, Ga., incorporated 1885; Prof. G. A. Good- 
win, 2 years; appropriation, $500; students enrolled, males 75, females I11, 
total 186; preparing for the ministry, 13; preparing to teach, 48; conversions, I5. 

14. Dawes Academy, Berwyn, Ind. Territory, Mrs. Mary A. Dawes, 3 years ; 
appropriation, $1,650; students enrolled, males 49, females 58, total 107; pre- 
paring to teach, 3; conversions, 8. 

15. Houston Academy, Houston, Tex., founded 1893; incorporated 1892; Miss 
Jennie E. Peck, 1 year; appropriation, $500; students enrolled, males 16, females 
38, total §4; preparing for the ministry, 2; preparing to teach, 4; wipes 12. 

SCHOOLS FOR INDIANS, 

1. Indian University, Muscogee, I. T., founded at Tahlequah, 1879; trans- 
‘erred to Muscogee, 1885 ; incorporated, 1881; Prof. A.C. Bacone, 14 years ( Bacone 
P. O., Ind. Ter.) ; appropriation, $4,320; students enrolled, males 61, females 35, 
total 96; preparing for the ministry, 10; preparing to teach, 21; conversions, 3. 

2. Cherokee Academy, Tahlequah, I. T. (day school), 1886; Rev. Walter P. 
King, 3 years; appropriation, $1,180; students enrolled, males 23, females 35, 
‘otal §8; conversions, 7. | 

3. Seminole Academy, We-wo-ka, I. T., 1887; Rev. W. P. Blake, 6 years; 


appropriation, $1,655; students enrolled, males 65, females 72, total 137; prepar- 
ing to teach, 3. 
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4. Atoka Academy, Atoka, I. T., 1888; Prof. E..H. Rishel, 3 years; appro. 


_ priation, $2,225; students enrolled, males 71, females 56, total 127; preparing to 


teach, 3; conversions, 5. 
5. Wichita Mission School, Anadarko, Okla. Ter.; Rev. C. A. Perkins, 2 
years ; appropriation, $600; students enrolled, males 21, females 22, total 43. 


CHINESE MISSION SCHOOLS. 


1. San Francisco, appropriation, $1,000; Oakland, $300; East Oakland, $100 ; 
Sacramento, $400; Tulare, $180 ; Chics, $200; Los Angeles, $200; Fresno, 
$480; Redlands, $200; Portland, $500; Albany, $200; Astoria, Oregon, $200; 
Port Townsend, Wash., $200; Butte, Mont., $300. 


SCHOOLS IN UTAH. 
1. Ogden, appropriation, $500; pupils enrolled, males 11, females 11, 
total 22. 


2. Provo, appropriation, $500; pupils enrolled, males 30, females 44, 
total 74. | 


SCHOOLS IN MEXICO. 
1. International, appropriation, $700; pupils enrolled, males 30, females 55, 
total 85. 
2. Santa Rosa, appropriation, $200, 
3. City of Mexico, appropriation, $350. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1893-94. 


1. Total appropriation for the salary of teachers, $95,155. Of this 
amount the American Baptist Home Mission Society has contributed 
$75,315, and the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society of 
New England $19,840. In addition to the amount appropriated for the 
salaries of teachers, there has been expended during the financial year, 


on buildings for other purposes, $77,824, chiefly in designated gifts, 


making a grand total of $172,979. 

2. Of the total appropriation for teachers’ salaries, $78,215 has been 
given to the schools for colored people, $10,325 to schools for Indians, and 
$6, 360 to schools for Chinese, Mormons and Mexicans. 

3. Students enrolled in schools for colored people, males 2, 160, 
females 2,884, total 5,053. Of this number 432 are studying for the 
ministry and 1,830 preparing to teach; 20 are in the Teacher’s Profes- 
sional Course, 20 in the Missionary Training Course, 78 in the Nurse 
Training Course, and a large proportion of the whole number have re- 
ceived systematic training in some line of industrial work. 

4. Students enrolled in schools for Indians, males 241, females 220, 


total 461. Of this number 10 are studying for the ministry and 27 pre- 
paring to teach. 
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5. The total number of conversions in the schools during the year has 
been 295. 

6. There are 172 teaches in the schools (72 men, Io! whose 
salaries are wholly or in part paid by the Society. Of this number 124 
are in colored schools; 21 in Indian schools; 20 in Chinese schools; 2 in 
Mormon schools, and 5 in Mexican schools. 

7. Of the 28 schools for colored people, 15 are under the entire 
control of a Board of colored Trustees; namely 3 of the higher schools 
and 12 of the secondary or Academic schools. These 15 schools are sub- 
ject to visitation by the Superintendent of Education, and they make the 
same. financial and other reports to the office in New York as the schools 
controlled directly by the Society or by a Board of white Trustees. 

8. Inthe 15 schools managed by colored Trustees there are 50 teachers 
whose salaries are paid in part by the Society, and 39 whose salaries are 
paid entirely by the colored people themselves The total amount, as re- 
ported to the office in New York, paid on teachers’ salaries by the colored 
people themselves, is ht 3,202. 


WORTHY OF SPECIAL NOTE. 


A careful study of the foregoing statements and summary will give, as 
far as figures can do so, a clear view of the nature and magnitude of the 
educational work of the Society. Figures, however, are a very inadequate 
means of conveying to the mind a correct and vivid impression of the 
actual and far-reaching results of such a work. In view of this fact it may 
prove helpful to notice briefly the bearing of some of the figures given. 

It will be observed that of the twenty-eight schools for colored people 
helped by the Society fifteen of them are now controlled entirely by colored 
Trustees. This is certainly encouraging and indicates a marked progress in 
sclf-effort upon the part of the colored people. It must be said,“how- 
ever, that the management of these schools is not in every case what it 
should be. This is not to be wondered at. Tie men charged with the 
work are not always Wisely selected. Then, too, they are in most cases 
inexperienced and have only a very imperfect knowledge of what consti- 
tutes a good school or of the powers and duties of Trustees. They are also 
easily biased by personal considerations in the selection of teachers, and 
they are disposed to interfere unwisely in the management of the schools. 
These are defects which time and experience will correct. But notwith- 
standing these defects, the earnest effort put forth and the progress made 
in right directions in the support and management of the schools exclusively 
under their charge, are worthy of strong commendation. 

Another matter deserving special note in connection with the foregoing 
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figures is the fact that of the 5,053 students enrolled in the colored schools, 
432 are studying for the ministry, and 1,830 preparing to teach. This 
number of ministerial students is about as large as the combined attendance 
in Newton, Rochester, Crozer and Hamilton Seminaries. The number 
also preparing to teach is as large as the combined attendance of at least 
four of the largest normal schools of New York State. It will be seen by 
this comparison that the schools of the Society are doing a great work in 
the way of preparing educated ministers and teachers for the colored 
people. The figures given, however, fail to represent fully the missionary 
and teaching power of the 5,053 students in attendance. The fact is that 
in a very real sense most of these students return to their people as mis- 
sionary teachers. They may not all engage in what is technically called 
school-teaching, yet in going back to their homes and churches they will 
be in a very true sense the teachers of all with whom they come in contact. 
This will be the case just to the extent their own minds have been en- 
lightened, their characters tormed, and their lives made pure ana noble 
through the training received in the schools. 

In this connection should also be noted the largeness of the work as 


compared with the amount of money expended. - There are employed, for 


example, in the schools for colored people alone 124 teachers. These 
teachers give instruction to 5,053 students, 432 of whom are studying for 
the ministry, and 1,830 preparing to teach. The aggregate amount of the 
salaries paid for doing this large work is only $78,215, a sum many thou- 
sands of dollars less than the City of Brooklyn pays its teachers in either 
one of its high schools or even in one of its largest grammar-schools. It 
is not therefore stating the case too strongly to say that the large results 
accomplished for the amount expended are unparalleled by any educa- 
tional work done either North or South. 


QUESTIONS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION. 


What has thus far been stated, if carefully weighed, will suffice to in- 
dicate fully the nature and present extent of the educational work of the 
Society. There are several questions, however; which affect vitally the 
future of this work, which call now for careful consideration. 

I. It is seriously asked by some: Has not the time come when the chief 
responsibility of supporting and managing the schools established by the 
Soctety should be placed upon the colored people themselves. 

An unbiased and careful examination of the present condition of the 
masses of the colored people, fully warrants the statement that an emphatic 
‘‘no” is the only correct answer to this question. It is true that a limited 
number of the colored people have made unparalleled material progress 
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during their thirty years of freedom. Considerable property has been 
accumulated by this limited number, and they now possess good homes of 
their own, but none of them are wealthy, or able to do large things for the 
educational work among their people. To their credit, however, it must be 
said, that in proportion to their means they do contribute liberally to such 
benevolent enterprises as are necessary for the elevation of their race. The 
large number of fine, and in many cases costly, church edifices erected by 
the colored people themselves in the past fifteen years fully attest this fact. 


Without doubt this limited number can do much more in the future toward © 


the support of the schools of the Society than they have done in the past, 
but to place upon them, for some years to come, the chief responsibility of 
that support is entirely out of the question. It would simply result in a 
rapid retrograde movement, if not the immediate ruin of the schools. Such 
a thing the Society cannot afford to allow in view of what God has per- 
mitted it to do already for the elevation of the Negro race. 

But again, while it is true that a limited number of the colored people 
are becoming well-to-do and able to contribute liberally to benevolent 
objects, it is also equally true that the asses of them have made but little 
advance in acquiring property during their thirty years of freedom. Mil- 
lions of them are yet in real poverty, and can do little more than simply 
maintain physical existence. The hard conditions under which even this 
is done, are plainly and truthfully presented by Dr. Morehouse in his 
article in the March number of the HOME MISSION MONTHLY, on the 
‘‘Plantation Life of the Colored People.” A careful reading of that article 
must make plain to any one that the masses of the colored people are as 
yet in a condition to do but very little toward the support of the schools 
of the Society. It must also make evident the additional fact that instead 
of diminishing the work done by these schools it should be greatly enlarged. 

The question proposed refers not only to the support but also to the 
management of the schools. It may therefore still be asked, has not the 
time come to place, if not the support, then the management of these 
schools in the hands of the colored people themselves? A careful con- 
sideration of the facts in the premises warrants the following brief state- 
ment, as a correct answer to this phase of the question : 

(1.) As long as the schools must derive the larger part of their support 
irom the contributions made to the Society by churches and individuals in 
the North, just so long it will be necessary to have their control and 
management vested in the Society. Any other course than this would 
justly fail to command the confidence of contributors to the work. 

(2.) Again, the management, at least, of many if not all of the higher 
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and larger institutions must for some time to come be vested in the Society, 
because of the difficulties experienced in securing Boards of Trustees from 
among the colored people whose experience in business and in educational 
matters, and whose knowledge of the organization and management of 
schools of a high order, qualify them for the successful oversight and 
control of a college or university. By this statement it is not intended to 
affirm that there are not educated men among the colored people possessed — 
of the necessary qualifications for such a work. Unquestionably there are 
such men, but as yet they are very few, and the few there are, on account 
of distance and other causes, are not always available for such duties. 

(3.) The management of the schools supported chiefly by the colored 
people themselves should be placed in their own hands, subject only to 
visitation and suggestions from the Society’s Superintendent of Education 
and to making financial and other reports to the office in New York. This 
is the policy now pursued, and hence fifteen of the twenty-eight schools for 
colored people which are now helped by the Society, are entirely under the 
control and management of Boards of colored Trustees. 

A second and far more important question is asked, which demands 
immediate and serious consideration. 

2. The question is this: Does not the present condition of the educational 
work of the Society imperatively call for prompt and liberal support upon 
the part of all friends of the work ? 

The answer to this question cannot be better presented than by quoting, 
in extenso, what Dr. Morehouse, the Field Secretary, has given in the 
HOME MISSION MONTHLY for March, under the heading A GREAT CRISIS. 


The Doctor speaks from a clear and exhaustive knowledge of all the facts 


in the case, as the present development of the work is chiefly the result of 
his own earnest efforts. He is therefore familiar as no one else is with all 
of the forces that are now at work, and with the conditions which must be 
supplied in order that the great work of the past may be made the basis of 
a still greater work for the colored people in the future. He answers this 
vital question as follows: ‘ : 


A GREAT CRISIS. 


We have reached a great crisis in our educational work for the colored 
people and the Indians. Unless permanent provision is soon made for the 


maintenance and development of these schools, certain disaster awaits 
them. Herewith I submit some of the facts bearing on the question. 
There are now fourteen higher and fifteen secondary schools for the 
colored people: one higher and four secondary schools for the Indians. 
In 1879, when I became Corresponding Secretary, there were eight schools ; 
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now there are thirty-four—an increase of twenty-six in fourteen years. 
Then, there were thirty-eight teachers ; now, there are about two hundred 
employed annually. Then the enrollment was 1,191; now, it is between 


five and six thousand. In this period some 35 substantial buildings have - 


been added, chiefly through designated offerings. The grounds and about 
so school buildings are worth nearly $1,000,000. Besides all this, the 
schools themselves have greatly improved, doing a work superior to that 
of ten or fifteen years ago. 

The cost of maintaining and developing these schools has steadily in- 
creased. In 1879, teachers’ salaries were $22,030; in 1894 it is over 
$94,000. Of this amount, however, it should be said about $20,000 are 
designated funds from the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society of New England and other sources, leaving a net amount payable 
from the general funds of the Society of about $74,000. Other amounts for 
insurance, repairs, equipment, etc., carry the annual expenses beyond 
$100,000. | 

The expense will inevitably be greater with every passing year. Weare 
even now facing this fact, that the salaries generally paid in the past will 
not secure the teachers we must have in the future. There is immediate 
demand fora stronger corps of instructors in at least seven schools where 
the principal higher work should be done. This means increased expense 
of $15,000 to $20,000. In five years $150,000 will be required annually. 

Then, too, the judicious establishment of secondary schools is regarded 
as exceedingly important in building up a good educational system for the 
colored people. By Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $10,000 we have made an ex- 
cellent beginning in this respect. But twice as much in this direction 
should be done. The colored people themselves will sustain these schoels 
with a gift from us to each of $500 to $1,000. 

‘We must take into account also the fact that we have very powerful 
competitors in this field. Other denominations, expending larger sums 
than Baptists, are building up superior schools which are attracting the 
brightest young men and women who want the best advantages. Congre- 
gationalists have the Daniel Hand fund of $1,000,000, the yearly income 
of which is more than $50,000. One Methodist institution at Atlanta, Ga., 
has an endowment of about $500,000. Nearly or quite $60,000 are ex- 
pended annually on the one school at Tuskegee, Ala., half the cost of our 
entire work. We are being distanced by others, and some of our best 
schools are already getting the reputation of being second or third-rate in- 
stitutions. These are painful facts. With inferior equipment, and inade- 
quate teaching force, we labor against tremendous odds to get and keep 
students who naturally prefer a Baptist school. 
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Now it is absolutely impossible for the Home Mission Society, from its 
current receipts, to meet these present and prospective financial require- 
ments. This could be done only at the sacrifice of its missionary and 
church edifice work. Indeed, even now the drain for educational purposes 
is so great that our missionary work seriously suffers. Other denominations 
are expending two dollars to our one in many western States and Territories, 


as well as in Mexico. Important plans of missionary work for the colored 


people, plans which, if adopted, would accomplish wonders in five years, 
cannot be undertaken for the lack of $25,000 annually. City mission work 
on a systematic and comprehensive scale, for which we ought to have at 
least $50,000, cannot be undertaken. As a missionary organization, the 
Home Mission Society is falling behind; largely because of these heavy 
drafts upon its treasury for ecucational purposes. If no relief comes, the 
situation must grow worse rather than better. Indeed, now, confronted as 
we are with the prospect of the largest deficit ever known in a single year, 
embarrassment unspeakable awaits us three months hence, in making plans 
and appropriations for the coming year. If the fixed expenses of the 
schools must be met, a reduction of forty or fifty per cent. must be made in 
missionary appropriations. If the latter are not to be reduced, then 
several of the schools must close or do inferior work with smaller teaching 
force. Even now, the very existence of the excellent medical and industrial 
department of Shaw University is trembling in the balance for the lack of 
$6,000. Dr. Tupper’s death takes away the skillful management which has 
kept these departments in successful operation. They are not and cannot 
be maintained by the Society, both for lack of means and because this is 
not its legitimate work. Taking into consideration the claims of mission 
fields, the Society’s yearly appropriations for educational purposes should 
not exceed $50,000. : 

Not only do such facts show the immediate need of an endowment for 
these schools, but the times through which we are passing emphasize it. 
These schools have an uncertain tenure of life while depending on the fluc- 
tuating contributions of the churches. There is even more need for their 
endowment than for schools in the intelligent and wealthy communities of 
the North. Without such endowment, wise and comprehensive plans for 
the future are impossible. To guard against calamity in times of financial 
distress, other denominations are making strenuous and successful efforts 
for the endowment of institutions under their care. 

Now, in view of these things, not less than $1,000,000 as a permanent 
fund is needed for relief of the over-burdened Society and for the stability 
of these institutions. And this will be only a beginning, for the present 


yearly expense represents the income on $2,000,000 at five per cent. 
interest. 
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I do not believe there is a larger and better work done on earth for the 
cost, than this educational work for the colored people and the Indians. 
The annual expense is only about the same as that of the two Universities 
at Rochester and Hamilton; and yet we have nearly 6,000 students, and 
about as many students for the ministry as Newton, Hamilton, Rochester 
and Crozer combined. Several hundred conversions are reported annually. 
Young men and women are being raised up for missionary work in Africa. 
Considering the needs of the colored people themselves; their eagerness 
for the education of their children ; the importance of better preachers and 
teachers for the more intelligent generation now coming on the stage of 
action; the fact that there are about 1,400,000 members of colored Baptist 
churches in this country, or more than one-third of our entire number; the 
relation of this people to the public welfare ; their relation also to the evan- 
gelization of Africa; I am sure I speak the words of truth and soberness in 
saying there is no other field on earth where larger returns may be more 
quickly expected from liberal investments than here. These facts, to- 
gether with the really alarming financial condition and prospects of the 


Society, make the question of endowment of supreme importance at the 
present time. | 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF WORK. 
In view of the changed condition of the educational work of the 


Society, a third question calls for careful consideration at the present time. 


question is this : 
3. What course should the Society pursue in the future in prosecuting tts 
educational work in order to realize the best and most permanent results ? 
In answering this question it may be stated, in a general way, that the 
nature and scope of the work the Society should do in the future should 
not differ in any respect from educational work for white people of the 
same grade of intelligence and similarly situated. It should be taken for 


granted that the educational development of the physical, intellectual, — 


moral and spiritual nature of the Negro is subject to and follows precisely 
the same laws as in the case of the white man. Hence every rightly 
directed and successful effort to educate and elevate the Negro should be 
based upon the fact that he acquires exactly in the same way as the white 
inan the right use of language, the power of clear thinking, of exact 
reasoning, of making broad generalizations, of forming practical judg- 
ments, of business tact and sagacity, of appreciating moral and spiritual 
truth, and of applying the knowledge and habits acquired to his daily life. 
Institutions, therefore, maintained by the Society for the education of the 
Negro, should provide exactly the same courses of instruction and other 
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appliances as are provided in institutions for white students of the same 
grade and preparing for the same life work; failing in this, they must fail 
in a very large measure to accomplish the work for which they have been 
established. 

Again, the work should be conducted in such a manner as will provide 
in the most economic and effective way the conditions and agencies re- 
quired to reach and elevate the masses. These conditions and agencies 
consist chiefly of organized effort by trained missionary leaders. By mis- 
sionary leaders, however, is meant more than ministers and teachers. 
The missionary spirit can be carried into every walk of life. The para- 
mount need therefore of the masses of the colored people is missionary 
leaders in every line of practical industry and business, in every condition 
of social and civil life, in the pulpit and in the schoolroom. They need 
leaders who have received a thorough practical training, who have con- 
tinued their education until they have acquired that strong and practical 
manhood which will command the respect of right-minded citizens, both 
white and colored. They need leaders whose training has fitted them fully 
to face and overcome difficulties, to grasp aright the problems affecting 
the development of their race, and to devise and execute broad and effec- 
tive plans for the right solution of these problems. The training of such 
leaders should be the chief, if not the only, work of the schools of the 
Society. No attempt should be made to provide educational facilities for 
the masses; this should be relegated to the State and to secondary schools 
supported and managed by the colored people themselves. In no case 
should the schools of the Society do simply the work which belongs 
properly to the public schools. The pupils admitted to the schools of 
the Society should have some maturity, and should be selected with 
great care and with reference to preparing them for some line of leadership 
among their people. 

Special attention should be given by the Society to the development of 
a system of secondary or Academic schools, which shall be feeders of the 
higher institutions and which at the same time will provide a Christian 
education for a large body of students who can never expect to, and even 
should not, attend the higher schools. These secondary schools will not 
only answer this purpose but they will prove the most effective means of 
developing among the colored people the power of self-help and self- 
management. The experiment already made in this line through the > 
generous help of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, has proved beyond question the 
very great importance of this work. In eight of these secondary schools 
now helped by the Society, each of which receives only $500, there is an 
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aggregate enrollment of over 1,000 students. This is about one-fifth of 
the total number enrolled in all of the schools, and yet it costs the Society 
only the small sum of $4,000. With assistance from the Society of 
from five hundred to one thousand dollars, a good academy can be main- 
tained. With an offer of this much help there are quite a large number 


of excellent localities where the colored people would gladly provide all | 


necessary buildings and other appliances, and establish and support such a 
school. The number of this class of schools, properly located, should 
be greatly increased. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the liberal gift of 
Mr. Rockefeller and of others for that purpose will not only be continued 
but greatly increased, 

In this connection it should be stated that these secondary or academic 
schools should stand in organic relation to the higher institutions, Indeed, 
all of the schools helped by the Society should be organized as one system 
and conducted so that each institution shall contribute its full share to the 
success of all the rest. Such a system should provide fully and yet econo- 
mically fora thorough industrial, academic, collegiate, theological, normal, 
legal and medical education for the colored people. It should, however, 
do this in such a manner as to avoid duplicating departments, except to 
such an extent as is absolutely necessary. In accordance with this view 


the following saggesnone are made in reference to the future work of the 
Society, 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING FUTURE WORK. 


(1.) Each school supported and managed by the Society should be pro- 
vided with such buildings and other appliances as are fully adapted to the 
grade of work for which it is organized and supported. It is not stating 
the case too strongly to say that, at the present time, many of our schools 
are suffering from the lack of convenient and well-arranged buildings in 
which to conduct their work. They are also, indeed, all of them, suffering 
badly from the lack of modern appliances in the way of maps, charts, phil- 
osophical apparatus, etc. It is certainly not economy to spend money in 
paying the salaries of teachers whose work has to be done under conditions 
which, in a large measure, necessitate defeat. 

(2.) All theological work proper should, at least for the present, be con- 
fined to the Richmond Theological Seminary, In all the other institutions 
thorough instruction should be given in the English Bible to all students 
in attendance, All, however, preparing for the ministry whose age or 
other necessary cause will make it impossible for them to take the full 
theological course in the Richmond Seminary should receive in addition to 
this regular Bible study thorough instruction in the minister’s course. 
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(3.) Only a limited number of the schools of the Society, not to exceed 
seven, should be allowed to do college work proper, for which literary de- 
grees shall be granted. In the institutions doing this work a separate 
professor, competent to do first-class work in his own department, should 
be provided for each of at least six departments, namely : English language, 
Literature and History ; Modern Languages ; Ancient Languages ; Mathe- 
matics; Natural Sciences; and Psychology, Logic, Ethics and allied sub- 
jects. Seven of the present schools of the Society can be designated for 
this work so located that they will meet fully and economically the demand 
for college instruction for many years to come. Then, too, it is only by 
concentrating the work in this way that there is any hope of providing for 
each institution doing college work such a Faculty as is absolutely neces- 
sary to give instruction in all of the subjects of a respectable college course. 
Should each of seven of our schools be provided with such a Faculty, the 
aggregate annual salary for competent men to do the work cannot be less 
than fifty thousand dollars. 

(4.) Not more than two schools should be allowed to give to teachers a 
full professional training, for which a Normal Diploma shall be granted. 
Each of these schools should be provided with all modern improvements 
for doing this work, including competent professional teachers. Connected 
with each institution designated for this work there must be a practice 
school, in which each student, who is a candidate for a normal diploma, 
must teach under competent critics a sufficient length of time to acquire, 
in a practical way, the arf as well as correct knowledge of the principles of 
good teaching. Each of the institutions doing this work, if properly 
equipped, will require not less than six professional teachers. The aggre- 
gate annual salary necessary therefore to secure for two institutions a suffi- 
cient number of competent professional.teachers whose services will be 
given exclusively to the normal department, cannot be less than seven 
thousand dollars. 

(5.) Academic or secondary schools should be confined strictly to pre- 
paratory or Academic work. They should be affiliated with the Colleges 
of the Society, and each should be subject to visitation by the President or 
other members of the Faculty of the College with which affiliated. They 
should be provided in every case with a sufficient number of competent 
teachers to do effective work. Schools of this class managed entirely by a 
Board of colored Trustees, should not be helped by the Society unless 
these conditions are fully complied with. 

(6.) A department for training women missionaries should be established, 
at an early day, in Hartshorn Memorial College and Bishop College, such as 
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now exists in Spelman Seminary and Shaw University. This line of work 
is one of great importance, as only through the earnest efforts of conse- 
crated and trained Christian women can effective missionery work be done 
among the masses of colored women. To establish such a department in 
the institutions named, will require an annual expenditure of about three 
thousand dollars. 

(7.) In order to maintain a uniform standard of excellence in the work 
done in each of the schools, there must be instituted a careful system of 
inspection and examinations. Some at least of the written examinations in 
all of these schools should be conducted by using in all of them the same 
set of questions. These questions might, for example, be prepared in turn 
by one of the teachers of each of the subjects designated for such examina- 
tions. The answers to the questions should be read and marked by the 


teacher of the class and then sent to the person who prepared the questions, 


to be re-read and re-marked and forwarded for approval to the office in 
New York. This kind of a test need only be made in a few subjects in 
order to determine the kind of work done inschools. It should perhaps be 
confined to the advanced classes which expect to graduate. Some such 
plan as this of comparing the quality of the work done by teachers and 


pupils would prove a great incentive to both, and would gradually raise the - 


standard of scholarship in many, if not in all, of the schools. 

(8.) As the work of the schools advances and is brought into closer 
comparison with the work of other well equipped institutions for white as 
well as colored students, the quality as well as the quantity of the teaching 
force must be greatly improved. The bearing of this remark upon the 
future work of the schools cannot be better presented than by quoting zm 
extenso an article in the HOME MISSION MONTHLY for March. The arti- 
cle is as follows: | 


TEACHERS FOR COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The educational work of the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
_among the colored people of the South has now assumed very large pro- 
portions. It includes one thoroughly organized Theological Seminary of 
high grade, two Universities, several schools that rank as colleges, and 
others of high academic grade. The work done in these institutions is 
year by year assuming higher rank and bringing the schools into relation- 
ship of equality with similar institutions for white students. As vacancies 
occur in the faculties of these institutions, the Board seeks to fill them with 
men and women of exceptional qualifications. 

In seeking for a man as President of one of these large institutions, the 
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Board of Trustees recently laid down substantially the following requisite 
qualifications for those to be considered as eligible to the place: 

First. He should be a man in vigorous health, in the prime of life, 
industrious, energetic, aggressive, able and willing to enter upon an 
extended career of laborious, exhausting service. The position is not a 
sinecure, and is no place for a man who has failed in other places, for a 
man whose work is already done, or for one whose ambition has already 
been satisfied. 

Second. He should be a man of unquestionable character, of unspotted 
reputation, a member in good standing of some regular Baptist church, 
endowed with an evangelical, missionary spirit and profoundly desirous of 
impressing a moral and religious character upon the educational training 
of the pupils committed to his care. 

Third. He should be a man in full sympathy with the great work of 
elevating the colored race and of raising up among them a class of men 
and women especially prepared for leadership. He should have faith in 
the manhood of the Negro. He should realize the great responsibility and 
the matchless opportunities offered to him for great service to his country 
by such a position. 

Fourth. He should be a man of high literary qualifications, seqquainted 
with pedagogical literature, with experience in teaching, knowledge of 
Normal methods, and with such organizing power as will enable him to 
give personal direction to all the departments of work in the institution. 

Fifth. He should be aman capable of impressing himself strongly upon 
his pupils, of awakening their enthusiasm and stimulating them to their 
best endeavors, and especially of awakening among them the highest 
moral ideals. He should be able to bring the school under his charge into 
vital touch with all the educational work of the State, and particularly 
with the public schools. 

Sixth. He should be a man of executive ability, able to direct the 
labors of his assistants without encroaching upon their liberty, and of 
maintaining discipline in the schools without undue suppression of in- 
dividuality, and to enlist co-operation of friends of education, both white 
and colored, to the end of securing a large constituency for the institution ; 
ability to make a public address in presenting the cause of education to the 
colored people or the claims of its work to white greece to enlist their 
sympathy and help, is especially desirable. 

Seventh. He should be a man of good judgment, able to put himself 
into relationship with the colored people on the one hand, and with the 
white people on the other, avoiding the wounding of the prejudices of 
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either class; able to harmonize, so far as possible, the conflicting interests 
of all, so as to promote the highest welfare of the school. 

Eighth, \f practicable, he should be a man of sufficient acquaintance 
with the people of the North who have means, to enable him to enlist their 
sympathies and secure their help in meeting the current expenses, providing 
an ample equipment and accumulating an endowment. 

It may not be possible always to find this somewhat exceptional com- 
bination of qualities, but it is an ideal which the Board of the Home Mis- 
_ sion Society has set, and may serve to indicate to those who desire to enter 
this important educational work, the qualities and endowments which it 
seeks to find. oe 

The educational work has now passed through its early stage, and 
stands upon a plane vastly higher in every respect than it did thirty years 
ago, and it offers to those who have the requisite qualities for teaching in 
the schools a field of great usefulness. 

Colored men and women seeking employment as teachers in these 
schools should themselves have enjoyed the best possible educational 
advantages. 

While the Society at present cannot offer financial compensation ade- 
quate to the services that it requires, it can offer a fair support and furnish 
facilities for doing an educational work that in its importance, both to the 
colored people and to all the South, and, indeed, to the Nation itself, is 
not surpassed by educational work in any other sphere. 

ATROCIOUS ACTS. 


An occurrence to which we revert with sadness, but which involves 
questions of vital importance to the peaceful and successful prosecu- 
tion of our work, must here be mentioned. For the first time in thirty 
years one of our white teachers—a most upright, faithful, intelligent, 
and in every way worthy Christian gentleman,—suffered severe per- 
sonal violence at the hands of white ruffans who had laid in wait for 
him, and who beat him with rods and otherwise most unmercifully ; 
their sole accusation being that he taught and preached to the 
Negroes. At the mouth of the revolver they warned him not to return 
to that part of Texas under pain of death. It seems almost incredible 
that such a story should be true in the concluding portion of the 
nineteenth century, in Christian America, in the vicinity of an institu- 
tion of learning which, like Bishop College, has accomplished so much 
for the uplift of the negroes of Texas. | 
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By the direction of the Executive Board, the corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Society laid the statement of the facts in this unhappy case — 
before the local authorities in Marshall, Texas, and also before the 


Governor of the State and received from them the most earnest 


assurance that they would do everything in their power to bring the 
guilty parties to punishment. Two of the guilty parties were indicted 
and brought to trial, and although they were recognized without hesi- 


tation by Prof. Reddick and his companion, they found no difficulty 


in proving an “alibi,” and were promptly acquitted by the jury—a 
clear case of miscarriage of justice. | 

Three buildings connected with our Southern schools at Little 
Rock, Ark., Hearne, Texas, and Columbia, S. C., have been destroyed 


by incendiary fires; from a careful investigation of the facts we are | 


convinced that these acts of vandalism were instigated solely by preju- 
dice against the education of the Negroes. It is needless to say that 
such atrocities are very embarrassing and perplexing. If those who 
go South to teach are obliged to take their lives in their hands and to 
live in constant fear of personal violence, it will render a work already 
difficult exceedingly trying; and if the buildings that we erect are to 
be exposed to the perils of the incendiary, it will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure funds for their erection. 

We know, of course, that not only the Christian sentiment of the 
South, but also that of a large body of intelligent, upright citizens, 
who are interested simply in the ‘material welfare of the South, con- 
demns strongly such actions as we here chronicle; we trust the day is 
not far distant when this better public sentiment will express itself so 
strongly as to render such acts impossible. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER SOCIETIES. 


The American Baptist Publication Society continues to grant 
Bibles, Testaments and Tracts to our accredited missionaries, thus 
supplementing in a very valuable way their labors. 

The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society at Boston, 
while an independent organization, planning its own work and prose- 
cuting its operations on independent lines, is in practical affiliation 
with this Society. The women have shown a great deal of adminis- 


_ trative ability and have developed missionary enthusiasm among the 


churches, secured large sums of money for educational work among 
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the colored people, Indians, Chinese, Mormons and Mexicans. 
During the past year they have supported 36 teachers for the colored 
people, 9 for the Indians, 5 for the Mexicans, and 2 for the Mormons. 
They have paid into our treasury $19,703.50. : 

The Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Union, of Connecticut, has 
paid into our treasury $650, toward the support of teachers. 

The Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society of Michigan has 
paid into our treasury $1,191.66 for missionaries and teachers. 

The Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Dayton Association, 
Ohio, has designated its contributions toward the erection of a chapel 
among the Kiowas at Elk Creek, Oklahoma Territory ; $250 of the 
money is to be expended in the erection of a small residence for the 
missionary, to be known as the “ Dayton Parsonage.” 

The Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society, of Chicago, has con- 
tributed $500, direct, for the erection of an Indian Chapel for the 
Kiowas, at Rainy Mountain, Oklahoma Territory. They are prose- 
cuting independent missionary work; sustain no organic relations 
with this Society, but their workers often co-operate with ours on the 
same field. 

The Baptist Young People’s Union of America is growing in mem- 
bership, importance and efficiency. It aims to awaken among the 
Baptist young people an intelligent and abiding interest in all the 
denominational activities. It lays special stress upon Missions, and 
encourages the young people to contribute through their churches, or 
directly to our Treasurer, to Home Mission work. 3 

One of the most gratifying features of last year has been the un- 
usually large number of gifts to our treasury from not only Baptist 
Young People’s Unions, but from Christian Endeavor Societies 
and other similar organizations. A few years’ careful instruction of 
the young people in the denomination as to missionary work and their 
training to systematic giving, cannot fail to make its influence pro- 
foundly and richly felt in the near future. 


LITERATURE. 


Special pains have been taken during the year to render the Bap- 
TISt HoME Mission MONTHLY increasingly valuable as a medium of 
communication between the Society and its constituents, and as a help 
to pastors and others in supplying to them all not only fresh informa- 
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tion from missionary fields, but careful discussions of special topics and 
statistics of permanent value. The Society still issues, from time to 
time, special numbers devoted to particular topics. The French num- 
ber and the Southern number have awakened wide interest, and accom- 


_ plished already a great deal of good. 


A special donation of $200 has enabled us to distribute a large 
number of French New Testaments. 


CONCLUDING WORDS. 


The year which has just closed has been one of perplexity and 
anxiety on the part of the officers, upon whom the responsibility and 
burden of administration rests, and of zeal and unsparing labor on the 
part of teachers and missionaries. It is doubtful whether in all the 
annals of missionary endeavor there has ever been a higher type of 
laborers than are found to-day in the ranks of teachers and mission- 
aries in the employment of this Society. Correspondence at the 
rooms is full of unheralded stories of hardship, peril, suffering, priva- 


_ tion, sickness and poverty, patiently and heroically borne for Christ’s 


sake. 

While men and women stand ready to peril life and endure all 
sorts of privations for the sake of preaching Christ to the destitute, 
and of lifting up the lowly, shall there be any lack in our treasury of 
money to meet their absolutely necessary daily expenses ? If they are 
willing to give their lives to the Master’s service, shall we not give of 
our substance ? | 

It is a source of special gratitude, that we can record the fact that 
the number of accessions to our Mission churches during the past 
year considerably exceeds that of the year before, and is larger than 
at any time in twenty years. The schools among the Negroes of the 
South have proven themselves to be evangelizing agencies of the most 
efacient character. Multitudes of students who have found Christ 
within the schools, have carried the glad tidings to mest friends and 
companions at home. 


Tuomas J. Morcan, Cor. Sec. 
E. T. Hiscox, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER. 


RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY ON — 
ACCOUNT OF MISSIONS AND EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1894. 


Contributions for Missions... .. $196,265 37 
$207,128 40 
38,975 48) 
Total of General Contributions and Legacies, not in- oonhagenataineaiein = $046 88 
cluding Contributions to the Schools 240,103 
SCHOOLS. 
Wayland Seminary, D. C.— eh 
Specially Designated............ 200 00 
Surplus from Boarding 800 00 
Richmond Theological Seminary, Va.— 
Contributions Specially Designated ........-.---.... 444 5° 
Hartshorn Memorial College, Va.— 
Contributions for Hartshorn Memorial College. ....-.. 1,830 00 
Shaw University, N. C.— : 
Contributions for Shaw University...... $437 50 
Benedict College, S. C.— 
Contributions for Benedict College ............-- 09 
Specially Designated ...........-..--- 100 00 
Profits from Sale of Books, etc........---------+-+-+ 300 00 bist 
Surplus from Boarding Department ..........-...--- 371 O1 Bt: 
1,221 o1 
Spelman Seminary, Ga.— 
Contributions for Spelman Seminary ......---------- $6,375 00 we 
Specially Designated..........-------- 34 50 
for New Building ...........--- 36,525 00 
Surplus from Boarding Department. .......-.-:--.-- 1,600 00 
44,534 50° 
Roger Williams University, Tenn.— joe 
Contributions for Roger Williams University......... $412 50 
Specially Designated ........--------- 25 00 | 
Surplus from Boarding Department. .........---. 736 65 
Jackson College, Miss.— 
Surplus from Boarding Department........--------- 500 00 
| | $51,864 21| $246,103 88 
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Amount brought forward.....-....- ae $51,864 21 
SCHOOLS.—Continued. 
Bishop College, Tex.— 4 
Contri utions for Bishop College......... $372. 64 
ndustrial Department ............ 110 
Surplus from Boarding Department......- pews 1,725 76 
Indian University, Ind. Ter.— 
Contributions for Indian University....-..---+-+-- “ $o16 64 
Specially Designated .......... seexins 23 50 
949 14 
Allendale Schocl, S. C.— 
Contributions for Allendale School ........-.-- 125 00 
Florida Baptist Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Contributions for ‘Academy $280 00 
630 00 
Selma University, Ala.— 
Contributions for Selma U niversity..... ME Sor 150 00 
State University, Ky. | 
Anadarko School, O, T.— 
Contributions for Anadarko 420 00 
Cherokee Academy, Ind. Ter.— 
Contributions for Cherokee Academy ..........---.. $100 00 
Specially Designated 2 00 
102 00 
Atoka Academy, Ind. Ter.— 
Contributions fer Academy. $788 85 
Surplus from Boarding Department................. 496 62) 1,295 47 
Dawes Academy, Ind. Ter.— 
Contributions for Dawes Academy ................ ai goo co 
_ Peachland School, N. C.— | 
Contributions for Peachland School........ 60 00 
Waters Institute. N. C.— 
Contributions for Waters Institute ..... 235 00 
Mather School, S. C.— 
Contnbutions for Mather School ..... sniberdevebboaen 992 20 
Bible and Normal Institute, Tenn.— 3 
Contributions for Bible and Normal Institute... itnindne 800 00 
Howe Institute, La.— 
Contributions for Howe Institute ................... 800 00 
Virginia Seminary, Va.— 
Contributions for Virginia Seminary ....... onnenwin 25 00 
Arkansas ram College, Ark.— | 
Contri utions for Arkansas Baptist College.......... $310 00 
Specially Designated.................. 5 50 
Hearne Academy, Tex.— 
Contributions for Hearne 372 61 


Amount forward......... 


$66,768 97 
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Amount brought forward............. $66,768 97] $246,103 88 
SCHOOLS.—Continued. ;. 


Chinese Schools, California. 
Contributions for Fresno $426 67 

“ Sacramento School...... 400 00 

* Sam Francisco és go 00 


Ogden School, Utah.— 
Contributions for Ogden School...... 


Provo School, Utah.— 
Contributions for Provo School di 


916 67 


45° 00 


500 00 


Butte City School, Montana.— : 
Contributions for Butte City 375 00 
International School, Mex.— 


Contributions for International School...... aciuuces 575 00 


Schools in Mexico — 
Contributions for Cadereita _ Jiminez $100 00 

“ Mexico City School............... 350 00 

Santa Rosa School................ 200 00 


650 00 
Schools in Alaska. — 
Contributions for Schools in Alaska................. 200 00 


Sundry Designations.— 
Contributions, Special .......-... . 85 00 
Total Receipts Schools....... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


70,520 64 


fod 

tt 

we 


Income from Permanent Trust Funds....... 15,205 02 


Isaac Davis Fund ....... 621 00 

* “ Conditional Trust Funds ...... 10,887 05 
Interest and Dividends...................-. 1,667 o1 
Home Mission Monthly.............-..-.-- 3,728 38 
Sale of Jubilee Volume -..... Hesneoscanssese 14 35 


34376 79 


Total Amount Received............. $351,001 31 
Balance in the Treasury, 40,293 68 


$391,294 99 


Debt of Society, April 1, 1894—Borrowed Money..... $101,800 00 
bias Less Cash on hand... "343 34 


101,456 66 
Bes! ; 
$492,751 65 
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EXPENDITURES OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
ON ACCOUNT OF MISSIONS AND EDUCATION, FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 


Cash paid Missionaries, viz 


To the English Backing on 

Scandinavians.......... 


Mexicans ..... 


SCHOOLS. 


Cash paid Wayland Seminary, D. C.— 
, Salary of Rev. G. = P. King, D.D., Principal 


Specially Designated for Students ...... seuews 


Richmond Va.— 
Salary of Rev H. Corey, D.D., Shamans 


Hartshorn Memorial College, Va.— 
Salary of Rev. L. B, Tefft, Principal......... 


Shaw University, N. C.— 
_ Salary of Rev. Roa M. Tupper, D.D., Principal 


Expense Account, Insurance ................. 
Specially Designated for Students ............ 


Benedict College, S. C.— 
Salary of Rev. C. E. Becker, 
Expense Account, Insurance.... .......... 
Specially Designated for Students ............ 


Atlanta Seminary, Ga.— 
Salary of "George Sale, Principal. 


Expense 
Insurance . 


Spelman Seminary, Ga.— 
Salary of Miss Giles, Principal 


Upton, 

Expense Account, Insurance ........ 


Specially Designated for 


$131,024 39. 


$6,299 90 


6,721 62 


3,030 00 


8,344 26 


5,500 00 


7,169 43 


48,696 34 


$85,761 55 


158 [1894. 
20,404 11 
26,206 46 
8,788 38) 
16,447 33 
12,562 64 
5,680 86) 
229,198 13 
| 41395 00 
aii | 200 00 
| 204 90 
“ 
4 | $1,500 
| 35746 78 | 
i | 786 96| | 
444 5° 
243 38; 
— 
| 1,830 a0) | 
| 
| $1,500 00} 
75 00 | 
3,800 
100 00) 
| 100 00 
| 
| 42489 25) 
1,143 3! 
tise 
36 8 
hi 600 00| 
5° 
bi 41,627 34 
34 5° 
| 
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Amount brought forward ............ 


SCHOOLS.—Continued. 


paid Williams University, Tenn.— 
S 


ary of Rev. A. Owen, D.D., Principal..... 
Expense Account, Insurance 


Specially Designated for Students............. 


College, Miss.— 


alary o — Ayer, Principal....... 


Bishop College, Tex.— 
Salary of Rev. N. Wolverton, Principal - 
Additicnal Ground and Buildings............. 


Indian University, Ind. Ter.— 


- Florida Institute, Live Oak, Fla.— 


Salary of Rev. Geo. P. McKinney, Principal. . 


M. W. Gilbert, Principal...... 


eee eee 


Selma Ala.— 
Salary of Rev. C. S. Dinkins, D.D., Principal 


State University, Ky.— 
Salary of Rev. J. H. Garnett, Principal 


Waters Institute, N. C.—- 
Salary of Rev. C. S. Brown, Principal.......- 


Mather School, S. C.— 
Salary of Teachers........ Ken 


Allendale School, S. C.—_ 


Bible and Normal Institute, Tenn.— ~ 
Salary of Rev. H. R. Traver, Principal....... 


Howe Institute, La.— 
Salary of Rev. Eli N. Smith, Principal ....... 


Amount brought 


$3c0 00 
450 00 
12 00 


$800 00 
76: 42 
309 90 


$399 96, 


1,650 00 


$450 00 
2,392 50 


$300 00 
262 50 
Io 090 


$85,761 55 


6,819 48 


4,320 41 


33,730 06 


4479 95 
762 00 


1,361 42 


2,049 96 


2,842 5° 


572 5° 


992 20 


125 00 


2,150 00 


1,450 08 


$229,198 13 


$147,917 11 


$29,198 13 


| 
| 
159 
$1,500 00 | 
5,182 50) | 
111 98 | 
25 00) | 
| 
2,672 50! 
Expense Account, Insurance ................. 131 25) 
$1,500 00 
26 31) 
24,590 58 | 
7 3,0C0 00 | 
| | 
$1,300 00 
ue 
| 2,940 45, 
pecially Designa or Students 23 50 | ba 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
“ 
Building ACCOUNt | | 
AL 
al 
| 
“ 
4 
$1,250 00 
goo =| 
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800 00 oh 
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Cash paid Gibsland Academy, La.— 3 
Salary of Teachers ...........---- 


“ Houston Academy, Tex.— 
Salary of Teachers 


Hearne Academy, Tex.— 
Salary of Teachers. 
Expense 


Virginia Seminary, Va.— 


Jeruel Academy, Ga.— 
Salary of Teachers 


Walker Baptist Institute, Ga.— 
Salary of ‘leachers ........ 


Macon Academy, Mo.— 


Building Account.........-...- 


Cherokee Ind. Ter.— 
Sal lary of Kev. W 
Specially designated for 
Seminole Academy, Ind. Ter.— 
Salary of Rev. W. P. Blake, Principal........ 


Atoka Academy, Ind. Ter 
Salary of Prof. E. H. Rishel, Principal........ 


Dawes Academy, Ind. Ter.— 
Anadarko School, O. T.— 


Peachland School, N. C.— 


Arkadelphia Academy, Ark.— 
Salary of Teachers ....... 


— by tist College, Ark.— 


Amount brought forward........ 


SCHOOLS.—Continued. 


alter P. King, Principal .... 


Teachers eee ere eee eee 


“ ‘Teachers ..... 
Specially designated for Students. .... 


Salary of Mrs. Mary A. Dawes, Principal .. 


$147,917 11 


500 00 


375 00 


989 57 


1,494 37 
499 94 


§7° 


2,500 00 


2,111 85 


1,240 54 


2,457 15 


1,779 67 


645 00 


1,255 5° 


60 00 


875 00 


Amount forward........ 


$165,270 70 


| ~ 
| 
“ | 
| $516 00 } 
| 473 57 
$1,113 85 
355 52 
pecially Designated for students......-..---- 25 00 
$1,300 00 
I,200 00 
“ “ 
$791 74 | 
; 516 63 | 
100 24 | 
690 00 
Il 24 | 
| 2 00 | 
| 
iy $615 00 | 
fd. 625 54 
$733 34 | 
1,413 81 | 
300 00 
10 00 
$400 00 
1,379 67 
150 00 
| 
— 
« 
$526 00 
pecially Designated for Students ............ 5 50 
| 
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Amount forward ...... 
SCHOOLS.—Continued. 
Cash paid Chinese Schools, California.— 2 

“ Los Angeles ..... 

“6 “ “ Sacramento........... 
wo « “ “ San Francisco......... 
“ East Oakland......... 


Ogden School, Utah.— 
ary of Teacher ........... 
« Provo School, Utah. — 
Salary of Teacher .......... 
« Port Townsend School, Wash.— 
ry of Teachers ......... es 
“ Butte City School, Mont.— 
Salary of Teacher .... 
« Chinese Schools, Oregon.— 
Salary of Teachers, 
wae 
International School, Mexico.— 
Schools in Mexico.— 
“ City of Mexico..... si 
“ Schools in Alaska — 
Total Expenditure for Schools .........-.----- 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER’S 
DEPARTMENT. | 
C 
ash paid Rev. T. J. Morgan, D.D., Cor. Sec., 


penses 
“_ “ Assistant Secretary and Clerks at the Rooms .... 


$165,270 yo 
$480 00 
183 34 
216 66 
400 00 
799 84) 
200 00 
300 00 
66 64 
135 00 

2,781 48 

45° OF 

500 00 

200 00 

375 00 
$83 31 
200 00 
458 26 

74% $7 

575 0° 
$100 00 
350 00 
200 00 

650 00 

200 00 

112 57 

$4,000 00 

517 40 

2,500 00 

102 20 

7,332 38 


$229,198 13 


$171,856 32 


14,453 98 


$415,506 43 
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Amount brought forward 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Cash paid Rev. H. L. Morehouse, D.D., Field Sec., Salary. 

Traveling and Other Expenses 

Rev, M. MacVicar, LL.D., Salary........ 
Traveling and Other Expenses. 

Rev. F. T. Hazlewood, D.D.,S 

Traveling and Other "Expenses 

Traveling and Other Expenses 


eee 


Rev. E. B. Palmer, D.D., Salary........... 2,000 00 
Traveling and Other Expenses . 432 89 
i «  “ Rev. Wm. M. Haigh, D.D., Salary............- 2,000 00 
; Traveling and Other Expenses diaeodekhiecene 808 48 
Rev. E. H, E. Jameson, D.D., 1,600 00 

Traveling and Other Expenses...... écbvepanes 773 80 

Rev. Dwight Spencer, Salary ....... 1,625 00 

Traveling and Other Fxpenses ...........- gow 842 64 

Traveling and Other Expenses. 503 57 

aaa Traveling and Other Expenses..............-- 481 57 


Traveling and Other Expenses -. 


PUBLICATION ACCOUNT. 
Cash paid Home Mission Monthly .......---------- Keageussasinucdacie 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


r Rent and Care of Rooms 


Cash paid for Rent and Care of Rooms ..-.............. nn 

©. Preting and Stationery. ........ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ames M. Whitehead.................. 


Unexpended Balance of Coburn Fund 
Investments by Donors, treated as Cash in last Report.............-.--- 


$4,399 40 
3,493 4% 
3,078 61 
2,646 32 
2.432 89 
2,808 48 
2,373 80 
2,467 64 
2,§03 57 
1,081 57 

524 62 


$2,500 00 
3,206 22 
737 4° 
397 65 

61 

1,953 88 
832 19 
2,338 21 


$19,003 51) 


1,000 00 
4,222 71 


$3,406 62 
3,500 00 


$415,505 43 


27.810 31 


4,855 91 


13,446 16 


24,226 22 


$485,845 03 


6,906 62 


$492,751 65 


| 
| $4,000 00) 
000 
399 4° 
000 
493 41) 
: 1,078 
2,000 00) 
| 
| 
| 
Be 74 62) | 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR CHURCH EDIFICE WORK. 
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Cuurcu Epirice Benevocent Funp: REcEIPTs.. 
“ Other Sources .......... 282 o5 
| $25,923 96 
{nsurance Received for Account Krebs, I. T. 25 00 
$53,509 08 
Cuurcu Epirice BeNnEvoLENT Funp: 
Gifts to the following Churches: th 9 
Alabama, Birmingham, Colored.......-...... dun $125 00 
California, Battle Creek ............ 100 00 
*California, Mountain View ............. 400 00 
Sacramento, Emmanuel Ch ..... 500 00 
*Delaware, Wilmington, 200 00 
Illinois, Chicago, First German Mission ..... 500 00 
Indian Territory, Catoosa ..... sent 150 00 
eee eee ane 500 
Hancock, Portage 500 00 
Green Prairie .......... 125 00 
Culbertson, German ..... 500 00 
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Cuurcu Epirice BENEVOLENT FuND ExPENDITURES.—Continued. 
Amount brought forward 


Mason ity eee ee 
North Carolina, #3 ackson, Colored 
ocky Mount, Colored 

Wilmington, Central Ch., Colored 
Ohio, Toledo, Bapt. 


Paris Island, Colored. 

Custer City eee ee eee eee 


“ “ 


* 

West Virginia, Fayetteville 
Wisconsin, Cumberlan 


* West Superior, Steel Plant ..........cecccccccccccccsee 


Total Amount of Gifts 

Sundry Designations, viz.: 


Investments by Donors, treated as Cash in last Report .............+--- 
Balance in the Treasury 


$15,191 66 


$26,862 4x 


21,746 46 


$53,509 08 


 * Also a Loan from the Loan Fund. 


4 
| 
200 00 
175 00 
200 00 
|| 1,702 oo 
125 
250 00 
ih 600 00 
500 00 
750° 00 
00 
100 00 
108 75 
250 00 
300 00 
250 00 
400 00 
| 500 00 
| 200 00 
25 00 
$700 
67 22 
840 21 
a 
| | $27,762 62 
j bin 2 
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if 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR CHURCH EDIFICE WORK.-— Continued. 


CHuRCH Epirice Loan Funp: RECEIPTS. 


Loans Repaid ............ $7,653 47 
Interest on Loans to Churches ...... bablidenbitenadcessed eeecscccscccese 5,487 54 
$13,141 
$13,300 47 
Cuurcu Epirice Loan Fund: EXPENDITURES. 
Loans to the following Churches : 
*California, Mountain View.......... $300 00 
Monte Vista........ 500 00 
Wilmington, 300 00 
Indian ‘Territory, 270 00 
Lake View, Welsh 250 00 
*South Dakota. Clark kad 300 00 
*Washington, Waterville .......... 300 00 
West Superior, Steel 500 00 
*Wyoming, Sheridan............... 800 00 
Total Amount of $8,020 oo 
Amount paid Annuitants ........ $826 oo 
Insurance on Sundry Churches 650 33 
Total Expenditures .....-. $10,547 93 
Balance in the Treasury ....... 2,752 54 
$13,300 47 


* Also a Donation from the Benevolent Fund. 
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i SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
RECEIPTS. 
Contributions for General Purposes ........++-0+se00-+--+ $207,128 
“ Schools and Buildi 
“ Church Edifice 13,982 56 
“ Permanent Trust 2,592 53 
“ Conditional Trust 13,400 00 
Church Edifice Work 4.583 84 
© © Permanent Trost Funds... 2,000 00 
45,559 32 
Received from Schools, Surplus, 6.530 04 
Interest and Dividends, 28,380 08 
- “ Interest for Account of Permanent Trust} 
sig “ Interest for Account of Conditional Trust 
” “ Sale and Rent of Real Rotate: <.2i23c2c23 3,871 98 
” “ Home Mission Monthly and Jubilee Volume. ' 3,742 73 
Total Amount received into the Treasury, exclusive of 
Loans Repaid and Borrowed 
EXPENDITURES. 
Salaries of Missionaries.... $229,198 13 
“ Principals and Teachers in Schools 93,933 76 
“ and Expenses of Superintendents — District} - 
“ — of Officers and Clerks at the Rooms ...........-+-- 14,451 98 
Expense and Publication Account, General..............-. 18,302 07 
of Schools and Designations. .... 6,504 64 
“ Church Edifice Gift Fund.......... ads eee 840 21 
“ Church Edifice Loan Pond 2,527 93 
School Buildings, Grounds, etc 71,417 92 
Miscellaneous Expense ........... 5,222 71 
to Churches. 26,922 41 
Leans to Churches ,020 00 


$405,213 45 


$524,155 58 


[1894. 
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PROPERTY BELONGING TO THE SOCIETY. 


I.—PERMANENT TRUST FUNDS. 
By these are meant donations to the Society to be invested, and the interest 
alone applied annually to the purposes of the Society. 


FOR GENERAL PURPOSES, 


Allen, Jonas, ° Fund...... $100 00 
Ambler, J. 14,000 00 
Anderson, David, “ ...... 1,000 00 
Axtell, Mrs. H. E., 311 


Barney, Nancy Porter, Memo- 


rial 5,000 00 
Blain, John, Fund... 1,000 00 
Bleecker, G. N., ‘6 =... 17,000 00 
Brimhall, Permelia, ... 1,572 99 
Brockett, E. J. 1,000 00 
Butler, CharlesS., ... 1,000 00 
Capen, Barnabas D., ‘* ... 10,000 00 


Carleton, Younglove, ... 830 21 


Cheever, Wm., 
Corry, Aaron, 81 
Darling, Henry, 
Davis, Isaac, 90,300 
Eldridge, Lyman, wee 5 00 
Fisk, Theron, GO 


Frisbie, Sarah M., 00 
Giddings, Mrs. Lovina‘‘ 
Ham, Wm., = 
Hoyt, Joseph B., 25,000 00 
John, Lizzie J., Memorial 

Fund cere eee eee eee 1,000 00 


Kendall, Horace, Fund... $1,000 00 


FOR SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION, 


Bostwick, J. A., Fund... $6,000 00 


Bradford, S. S., 1,000 00 
Champney, Sarah H., *f ... §00 00 
Colby, Emily S., 00 
Schools, viz.: 
senedict College........ Il 
Jackson nine 25 
Richmond Theo. Sem, : 
Union Professorship..... 4,905 41 
B. Hoyt Fund... 25,000 00 
. D. Rockefeller ‘‘ ... 25,000 00 


Susan C, Reed Scholarship 1,000 00 
Library Fund........... 3,120 50 
Emily Colby Fund .. 500 00 
Waterhouse, C. W., ... 1,000 00 
Tolman, Lydia S., ‘* ... 1,400 00 
Roger Williams Univ...... 2,195 00 


Gray, M.M., Fund 


Littler, Nathan, 68 
Logan, John, 100 00 
W., 500 00 
Noyes, Mary, OO 
Nugent, 
Pease, Nancy P., ‘* ... 1,000 00 
Roberts, Eliza, 
Rockwell, Rufus, “ ... 461 80 
Rogers, Elizabeth, ‘‘ ... 500 00 
Rogers, Ann, 500 00 
Russell, P. R., 
Sherman, Geo. J., ... 1,000 00 
Swaim, Mary A.N.,‘** ... 9,400 00 
Thorn, Mrs. John, Memorial 
Tripp, Susan, Fund........ 500 00 
Van Husan, C., Memorial 
Whiting, Martha, Fund... 1,000 00 
Wickens, George, “ ... 500 00 
Wild, Joseph, 
$173,779 03 
Shaw University: 
Endowment............- $25,288 02 
Judson Wade Leonard 
Wayland. Seminary........ 17,790 33 
Indian University ........ ‘ 342 53 


Howe, William, OO 
Marston, S. W., 1,000 00 
Ripley, A. O., 1,000 00 
Wayland, Elizabeth A.,“* ... 150 00 
1 —— PURE. 1,500 00 
t— —— 1,500 oo 

$174,605 15 
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FOR CHURCH EDIFICE WORK. 


Total of Permanent Trust Funds 


Amount reported last $347,223 65 


Increase, as follows: 


Endowment of Benedict College ......... $3,418 00 
‘¢ Richmond Theo. Sem..... I, 00 

‘¢ Indian University 
John Logan Fund.... 


$3 


The above funds are safely invested as follows : 


First Mortgages on Real Estate in New York and Brooklyn. $276,910 33 
Railroad Bonds and Stock, invested by Donors .......... 
Bank and other Stock and ‘Bonds, invested by Donors .... 
Real Estate, Nashville, Tenn...... 
Loaned to General Fund 26, 30° 00 


IIl.—CONDITIONAL TRUST FUNDS, 


1,500 00 
00 
3,345 00 
1,000 00 
28 85 


$354,334 18 


$354,384 18 


$354,384 18 


By these are meant donations to the Society on conditions named by the donors. 
(1.) That the donors themselves have the right to draw an annuity during their 
natural life. (2.) Annuities payable to parties designated by the donors. (3.) Do- 
nations the interest of which is added to the principal until such time as the donors 
shall direct said sums to be spent for the purposes of the Society. 


Allen, Jonathan L........ 
Ambler, Mrs. A. T. ...... 
Andrews, Mrs. Perses ... 


Atkins, Mrs. E, B.......2. 


Barton, Mrs. Belinda..... 
Bell, Miss Minerva....... 
Benedict, Mrs. B. A...... 
Billings, ’Miss Lydia G... 
Boardman, Mrs. M. O.... 
Brown, Mrs. Lura K..... 
Boynton, Mrs. H. D ..... 
Capen, Barnabas D.....-. 
Carr, Miss Ann Alila..... 
Chrisler, Mrs. H. Cora R. 

Corey, Charles H........ 
Crawford, Mrs. A. B..... 
Crosby, Mrs. Sarah Ford . 
Crowell, Mrs. M. E...... 
Dame, John 


E 


8 


Darrow, Mrs. H. E...... 


Davis, Mrs. B. M...... 
Davis, Ely ........ 
Dyer, Mrs. Lucy D ...-.. 
Erwin, Mrs. Keziah...... 
Edwards, P. M...... 
Fish, Mrs. Ada B........ 
Fisk, Miss Grace. ....-.... 
Foster, Mrs. M.S ....... 
Furman, Samuel ......... 
Gould, Julia N........... 
Gray, Martin E........- 


Gray, Mrs. Mercy M..... 
Gilbert, Mrs. Ann E,..... 
Hall, Mrs. Anne E....... 
Hardin, Mrs. Florence J .. 
Hawkins, William ....... 
Henderson, Mrs. R ...... 
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Henrich, $600 Watts, Henry............ $1,000 00 
Herrick, Mrs. M. B...... 300 00 Wassell, Mrs. Mary B.... 2,000 00 
Hires, Mrs. Josephine C.. 200 00 Webb, Jonathan N....... 3,000 00 
Holden, < 5,000 00 Wetherbee, Miss Ruby... 2,000 00 
Huntley, William E...... 5,300 00 White, David............ 1,000 00 
ohnson, Mrs. Sarah J.... 100 00 Willard, Mrs. S, A....... 500 00 
{out MES, once 2,500 00 Willett, Miss Louisa..... 750 00 
Leach, Mrs. M. D....... 1,000 oo Willett, Miss Harriet S... 750 00 
Linsley, Mrs. Hannah.... . 100 00 Williams, John.......... 2,000 00 
Merrifield, Mrs. J. H..... 100 oo Wolcott, Mrs. M.L. ... 100 00 
Mitchell, Mrs. J. M...... 200 00 Woolsey, Mrs. Lucy T... 400 00 
Nichols, Charles H....... 3,800 00 t—— ——............... 6,512 37 
Parker, Miss Laura ...... 200 00 t—— ——............... 400 00 
Parmly, Miss M. E....... 200 00 t—— ——............... 00 
Pettit, Mrs. Curtis ....2.. 200 00 t—— -- 1,000 00 
Phillips, Mrs. Lydia B.... 200 00 f— ——-..... ee 00 
Pomeroy, William S...... 1,000 00 t—— ——............... 253 13 
§00 00 t—— ——.... ........... 7,000 00 
Pratt, ses §00 00 t—— ——............... 10,000 00 
cas 11,000 OO t————............... 1,000 00 
Reed, Mrs. Margaret H.. §00 00 500 00 
Savage, Eleazer.......... 2,000 00 t—— ——............-.- 2,500 00 
Savage, Morgan .......... 3,000 00 f—— ——..... 400 00 
Shaw, George H..... 5,757 62 t—— 150 00 
Shepardsds, poses 1.000 00 t—— 5,000 00 
SIMMORMS, 2,400 10 t—— ——............... 2,000 00 
*Skaats, Mrs. Eliza....... 1,500 00 t—————............... 3,000 00 
Smith, Mrs. 100 00 f—— —............. 400 00 
swan, Edward P......... §,300 00 1,000 00 
Taft, 1,000 00 t—— 1,000 00 
Thayer, Mrs. L. G. D.... 00 00 SS 
Train, Mrs. C. W........ 1,000 00 $287,818 53 
Amount reported last $279,345 38 
$292,818 53 
$287,818 53 
These funds are invested as follows, viz.: 
First Mortgages on Real Estate in New York and Brooklyn,........ $206,492 67 
Bank and other Stock, Invested by Donors.............--.-------- 5,563 75 
Regi oaks mace cose 1,780 84 
Expended, Church Edifice cece - 12,055 50 
U 436 35 


$287,818 53 


* Two-thirds of this amount is held in trust, to be equally divided between the American Baptist 
Missionary Union and the American and Foreign Bible Society. | 
+ Donors who do not wish their names made public. 
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IIIL.—CHURCH EDIFICE BENEVOLENT T FUND. 


Received in 2,135 96 
$151,713 90 


Invested as follows, viz. : 
First Mortgages on Real Estate in New York.......---.- $123,300 00 


—— — $151,713 90 


I1V.—CHURCH EDIFICE LOAN FUND. 


Increase—By Interest and Contributions .... 5,487 54 


$122,689 54 


Charged to profit and loss on compromise...... 15 00 


$1,667 60 


Interest due on: Loans to Churches: $32 00 


V.—REAL ESTATE. 


Under this head are two classes of property— 
First—School property, etc. : 


Wayland Seminary, Washington, D. C., Value, $80,000 00 


Benedict College, Columbia, S. C., . 50,000 00 
Atlanta Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., ig 55,000 00 
Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., ef 150,000 00 

Roger Williams University, — 
Tenn., 100,000 00 
Jackson College, Jackson, Miss., 8 35,000 00 
Bishop College, Marshall, Tex, “ 80,000 00 
_.. Florida Institute, Live Oak, Fla. « 7,000 00 

. Mission ground and building, Tahlequah, 


Ind. Ter., « 5,000 00 
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Atoka Academy Property, Atoka, Ind. 


Value, $5,000 00 
Chinese Mission Headquarters, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., stg 22,000 00 
Mission Headquarters and Church, City 

of Mexico, 26,000 00 


Second—l_ands received by donations and otherwise: 
Lands in Putnam Co., Fla. ; Allegan Co., Mich.; Winona, Minn.; St. Law- 
rence Co., N. Y.; Angelica 


The Board intend to sell these lands as soon as purchasers can be found to 


buy them at reasonable peices. 
J. GREENWOOD SNELLING, Treasurer. 


Temple Court, N ew York, April, 1, 1894. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE. 


This certifies that we have carefully examined the accompanying accounts of the Treasurer, 
and have compared the entries with the vouchers connected therewith, and find the same correct. 
We find the debt of the Society for borrowed money to be one hundred and one thousand, four 
hundred and fifty-six dollars and sixty-six cents ($101,456.66). 

We have also examined the various Trust Funds and evidences of property belonging to the 
Society, and find them to agree with the entries in the Treasurer’s books. 

Signed, 
JosEPH BROKAw, Avditore: 


Cuas. B. CANFIELD, 
New YorK, May 16, 1894. | 


SPECIAL AUDIT. 


The accounts and securities of the Society are audited monthly by the Auditors of the Society. 
While the Board has the fullest confidence in these Auditors and in the Treasurer of the Society, it 
was deemed wise tohave a special audit made by an expert accountant. The services of John H. 
Allen, Esq., of New York City, were secured for this purpose. The result of his investigation, 
which is very satisfactory, is on file at the Rooms, and open to inspection by any member of the 
Society. The document 1s too lengthy and too full of detail for publication. The following extracts 
however are taken from Mr. Allen’s Report: 

‘* Pursuant to instructicns, I have made an examination of the accounts and vouchers of your 

\ Society for the past fifteen months, that is, for the year 1893, and the first quarter of 1894. In this 
examination I have covered the vouchers during this period, amounting to 7,801. 1 have footed all 
the cash book, besides examining and checking over some 2,100 accounts, footings, balancings and 
postings gone over in the various six ledgers, as per the eight balance sheets herewith submitted. 

‘‘In the main, I find the accounts accurate,—the cash account particularly so. 

‘‘T have also verified the balances in the Chemical, Park, and Bank of the Republic, on 
March 31, 1894, by'a personal comparison of the pass-books with the bank ledgers, and all found to 
be accurate, and exactly prove with the books of your Society. 

‘The book-keeping is methodical, business-like and exact, and, barring a few inaccuracies 
will check, balance, and prove on all sides. 

‘The securities do not appear to be in quite as good condition, but, with the exceptions made 
herein [two or three minor matters], and the immense mass of detail that has to be dealt with, on the 
whole are in a very satisfactory condition.” 


Dated, New York, May 19th, 1894. 
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RECEIVED FROM APRIL 1, 1893, TO MARCH 31, 1894. 


MAINE. 
Bath.—Estate of Elizabeth A. Boswell.....-...-. web 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua.—Estate of Sylvia G. 
VERMONT. 


Brookline.—Estate of Mrs. Sarah E. 
Burlington.—Estate of Lucinda as 
Fairfax.—Estate of J. M. Hotchkiss, Interest.....-.....---...---- 
Windsor.—Estate of John P. Skinner, Interest ............-------- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A gawam,.—Estate of Mary Ann weesess 
Boston.—Estate of John Woods, Interest .............------.----- 

Danversport.—Estate of Benjamin Porter, Interest..........-...--- 
Framingham,—F¥Estate of Mrs. E. B. Parker 
Georgetown.—Estate of David M. Winters ...... 


Groton.—Estate of Aaron Corey 


Haverhill,—Estate of Mrs..Charles 
Hudson.—Estate of Sarah P. 
Lawzence.—Estate of Emily A. Lawvence........ 


Melrose.—Estate of Samuel Toothaker, M.D.............-- 
Newburyport.—Estate of Mary Elwell, 


New Bedford—Estate of Rev. George Mathews..........-....---- 
Newiton.— Estate of Gardner Colby, $1,000 for F. F 


Newton Centre.—Estate of Thomas Nickerson 


Seekonk.—Estate of Hannah Medbury...............-. 
Southbridge.—Estate of John Edwards, Interest................--- 
South Gardner.— Estate of Susannah Stone, Interest.............-. 
South Natick.—¥Estate of Mrs. Mary A. 
Sudbury.—Estate of Levi Goodenough 


1,021 50 
2,000 00 
51 49 
50 00 
2,000 00 
50 00 
105 00 
54 00 
§7 00 
200 00 
566 08 


/ 
4 
es, 
3 
$300 00 
| 1,890 60 
253 75 
mi a 120 00 
16 00 
286 04 
115 04 
1,000 00 
q | 48 94 
a 1 1,061 33 
00 
500 00 
12 00 
50 00 
500 00 
200 07 
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Summer Hill. —Estate of Aaron 
Townsend.—Estate of Caroline S. Greenwood, $200 for F. F 
Wakefield.—Estate of Mrs. Eunice 
 Waltham.—Estate of Miss Abbie Fisk. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Estate of George F. Gladding ................. 
6 Estate of H. Jackson, D.D., Interest ................ 
CONNECTICUT. 


Groton,—Estate of Ebenezer Morgan, C. E. F..... 
Hartford.—Estate of Joseph W. Dimock ....................----- 
Putnam.—Estate of Joanna Barrett, Interest.....................-- 
Stamford.—Estate of Nancy Smith, 
Stonington.—Estate of O. B. Grant 


ee 


Uncasville.—Estate of Polly Browning, Interest....... 


Willimantic.—Estate of A. H. Fuller.......... 


NEW YORK. 


A lbion.—Estate of Mrs. Julia A. Smith.... 
Auburn.—Estate of Annet H. 
Ballston Spa.—Estate of Mrs. Sarah B. Powell................--.- 
Cazenovia.—Estate of Ida Cady ...... cone 
Cortland.—Estate of Loring Tisdale, F. F....... ee 
Elmira.—Estate of Joann Kelly, C. E. 
Kent.—Estate of William J. 
Manchester.—Estate of Polly Mitchell, Interest...-... 
Newburgh.—Estate of Emeline Moulton.........-......-.-------- 

Estate of Mrs. Mary M. 
Sand Lake.—Estate of Lany Miller 
Troy.—Estate of Mrs, Almira E, 


Union.—Estate of Mrs. S. Maria 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington,—Estate of Ann S, Price....- 
Orange.— Estate of Marianna Banta, C. E. F........-...---------- 
Aed Bank,—Estate of Mrs. Francis Matilda Hope Pike............- 
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$100 05 
336 21 
85 50 
1,800 00 


50 
46 88 


1,000 00 
500 00 
44 44 
16 66 
1,000 00 
6 00 
1,700 00 
100 00 


6,875 24 
509 50 
888 97 
937 50 

80 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 
100 OO 
103 00 

17 52 


1,000 00 


500 00 
200 00 
203 50 
100 00 
100 00 


75 00 
37 5° 
200 00 
2,800 00 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 
Library.—Estate of Ann S, Benson, Interest ......-.---.-- $44 50 
Philadelphia.—Estate of Miss Juliet 100 00 
Picture Rocks,—Estate of A. B, Sprout.........-... 95 
OHIO. 
Marietta.—Estate of Wm. D. Emerson, for C. E. F............-. ae 47 88 
| MICHIGAN. 
Kinderhook.—Estate of Mary W. 147 52 
ILLINOIS. 
Deer Crezk.—Estate of Mary Robinson.............- 696 85 
Plymouth.—Estate of Sabea H. Aallen....... 00 
Rockford,—Estate of Frederick T. Brown 867 68 
Upper Alton.—Estate of Cora.V, Cole..... wee 500 00 
WASHINGTON. 
Palouse.—Estate of Samuel E. 100 00 


WISCONSIN. 


1,577 47 
Lancaster.—Estate of Jas, L., Woodruff, $200, for E. 


700 00 


$41,423 36 
FOR ACCOUNT OF PERMANENT TRUST FUNDS. 
Estate of Austin Merrick, Holyoke, Mass................. 


FOR ACCOUNT OF CHURCH EDIFICE BENEVOLENT 
INVESTMENT FUND. 


Estate of Austin Merrick, Holyoke, Mass 
Estate of Rev. Cephas Bennett, Rangoon, Burmah 


$45,559 32 
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SCHOOLS, 1 893- 1 894, 


OF THE 


FOR THE 


Education of Preachers and Teachers. 


STUDENTS. 
WAYLAND SEMINARY. Male. |Female./ToTat. Conver, 
WASHINGTON, D. Ministry. | Teach. | 
President—Rev. G. M. P. King, iy 
Assistants—Mr., J. B. Simpson. -.. 
Jas. D. Coleman. 
‘Jas. KR. L, Diggs 4 
Miss Alice Morton. . 
Roxie Tuttle .. 
Carrie A. Mann 
Mrs. J. D. Coleman . A 
Dr. E. F, King ..... 107, 175 
RICHMOND THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
President H. Corey, 
Assistants—Prok. E. Jones .. 
N. Vassar .. | 
HARTSHORN | MEMORIAL | 
COLLEGE. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
President—Rev. Lyman B. Tefft. . 
Assistants—Miss Carrie V. Dyer . 
F. Lawrence . 
« A, L, Half- 
kenny ...-. 
Mrs. E. N. Souther- 
Whitten.! 1038!...... 108||..... 82 4 
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TABLE OF SCHOOLS, 1893-94. 


STUDENTS. 


VIRGINIA SEMINARY. TOTAL. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


fF: rincipal—Rev. G. W. Hayes... 
Assistant—Mr. T. P. Smith | 406 


WI" STATE UNIVERSITY. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


President—Revy. James H, Gar- 
nett, D. D..-.. 

Assistants—Miss L. B. Sneed ... 

A. G, Gilbert .. 

Mrs. M. E. Steward. 

B. Wallace. . 

Prof. Chas. F. Sneed. 

W. Hoffman. 

R.S, Wilkinson 


ng 


ROGER WILLIAMS UNI- 
VERSITY. 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 
President—Rev. Alfred Owen, 


C, Phillips. . 
J. W. Johnson. 
F E. Knight.. 
Miss Mary S. Jones.. 
‘¢ Myra Handy... 
‘¢ Cora E. B. Jones| 
Clara Mann .... 
Mrs. A. M. Haley... 
A. E. Gardner . 


BIBLE AND NORMAL IN. 
STITUTE, 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Principal—Rev. Harry R. Traver 
Assistants—Mrs. H. R. Traver .. 
Vann 


WATERS’ NORMAL INSTI- 
TUT 


WINTON, N. C, 


Principal—Rey. C. S. Brown .... 
A «sistant—Mrs. Mary E. Howell. 


176 [1894. 
Studying | Preparing |,. 
& C 
‘ Ministry. | Teach. 
| 
| 
| 
103 81} 184 17 28 5 
ie 
q | Assistants—Prof. D. R. Leland .. | 
| 
Se 
113} 207 20 89 
97] 115| 210 33) 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Presidents—Rev. H. M. Tupper 


Assistants—Prof, N. F. Roberts . 

‘¢ B. Capehart. 
N. Bruce. . 
Leonard . 
E. R. Jefferson. 
Miss H. M. Buss.... 
‘« Lena Kennedy. 
Mrs. D. P. Ballard .. 


BENEDICT COI.LEGE, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


President—Rev, C. E, Becker.... 
Assistants—Mr, Henry Topping.. 
John R. Wilson 

Mrs. J. R. Armstrong 

‘s F. Topping . 

Miss A. Baton... 

** Helen O. Willey. 

Emma A. Blake. 

Florence H. Alger 


MATHER SCHOOL, 
BEAUFORT, S. C. 


Principal—Mrs. Rachel C. Mather 
Assistants—Mrs, J. S. Watson... 
Miss L. J. Gould .... 

‘** Bessie Guild ... 


ATLANTA SEMINARY. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


President—Revy. Geo, B. Sale..-. 
-1ssistants—Rev. Samuel Graves, 


‘¢ A. T. Von Shulz 
F, A, Updyke.. 
‘€ Geo. F. Brown. 
‘“ 6M. W. Reddick 
Mrs, A. T. Von Shulz 


STUDENTS. 


< 


Male. 


Female. 


TOTAL. 


Studying 
for 
Ministry. 


to 
Teach. 


Preparing Conver- 


sions. 


Miss Emma L. Goble 


201 


81 


104 


100 


106 


165 


353 


181 


210 


165 | 


16 


33 


208 


139 


43 


62 


15 


14 


12 


Deceased. 
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STUDENTS. 


JERUEL ACADEMY. Conver. 


Female.| ToTA.. 
ATHENS, Ga, . Ministry.| Teach. | 


Principal—Prof, J. H. Brown ... 
Assistants —Miss Dora N., 
** Hattie D. Jac 


a“ 


B. Gardner.. 


SPELMAN SEMINARY. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Principal — Miss Hattie E. Giles. 
Asso. brin.— “ Lucy H. Upton 
Assistanis— Bertha M. Fales 
C. M. Grover .. 

S. E. Mallory.. 

M. J. Packard.. 

M. B. Peckham 

A. F. Sargent... 

N. 3. 

M. I. Williams. 

M. MacLean... 

Mri. E. M. Barrett .. 


e 


— 


WALKER BAPTIST  INSTI- 
TUTE 


AUGUSTA, Ca. 


Principal—Prof. G. A. Goodwin. 
Assistants—Mr. J, A. Walker ... 
Mrs, Amelia W., Sul- 


FLORIDA INSTITUTE. 
LIVE OAK, Fwa. 


Principal—Mr. Geo, P. McKinney 

A sststants—Miss Martha A. Ray- 
land 

A. Jackson. . 

~ A, E. Brackett . 


FLORIDA BAPT. ACADEMY.) 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Principal—Rev. M. W, Gilbert . 
Assistan's—Mr. T. Brown 
Mrs. S. J] Brown .... 
Miss Sarah A. Blocker 
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SELMA UNIVERSITY. 
SELMA, ALA. 


President—Rev. C. S. Dinkens .. 
Assistants—Mr. ]. Eason .... 
W. Knight ... 

Miss Libbie M. Seeley 

‘¢ Bertha E. Davis 


JACKSON COLLEGE. 
Jackson, Miss, 


President— Rev. Chas. Ayer .-.-- 
Assistants—Mr. C, J. Brower ..-. 
P, H. Thompson 

Mrs. Chas. Ayer .... 

Miss Avyer....- 

‘s E. K. Worstall. 

M. E, Gordon.. 


HOWE INSTITUTE. 
NEW IBERIA, LA. 


Principal— Rev. Eli M. Smith.... 
Assistants—Miss Mary B, Wash- 


Carrie O, Wash-| 


GIBSLAND ACADEMY. 
GIBSLAND, LA 


Principal—Prof. O. L. Coleman.. 
Assistants—Mr, M. A. Coleman . 
‘sj. D. Steward... 


ARKANSAS BAPT. COLLEGE. 
LITTLE Rock, ARK. 


Principal—Rev, Joseph A. Booker 
A ssistants—Miss Dixie E, Williams 
Rev, iF Knox 


ARKADELPHIA ACADEMY. 
ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 


Principal—Prof. L. Jones.... 
Assistants—Miss E. B, King .... 
Lizzie Watts ... 


STUDENTS. 


Male. 


Female. 


Studying 
TOTAL. for 
Ministry. 


Preparing 
t 


Conver- 
Teach. 


sions. 


67 


78 


45 


77 


57 


57 


144 19 44 10 


135 10 17 


130 7 80 Ic 


150 12 40 8 
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STUDENTS. 


Studying | Preparing /,- 
BISHOP COLLEGE. Male. ‘| Female.| ToTAL. for Conver. 


MARSHALL, TExas. Ministry, | Teach. 


President—Rev. N. Wolverton... 
_ Assistants—Mr. Reddick ........ 

T. C. Bledsoe... 

‘¢ F,N. Goble .... 

J. C. Boisseau... 

Miss J. Davidson.... 

B. O. Sanders .. 

Belve Dit ...... 

‘¢ Mamie Jones... 

W. KR. Taylor .. 

Mrs. L. M. Jocelyn.. 134 129] 263 22 136 5 


sions. 


HEARNE ACADEMY. | 
HEARNE, TEXAS. 
Principal—Prof. M. H. Broyls... 42 68] 110 4 96 5 


HOUSTON ACADEMY. 


Houston, 


Principal—Mrs. J. H. Garnett... 
Assistanis—Miss Lizzie B. Gibbs. 
EB. Neebit ... 


MACON BAPTIST ACADEMY, 
Macon, Mo. 


Principal—Rev. E. L. Scruggs .. 
Assistants—Prof. W. F. Smith... 

Miss G. N. De Bap 


tiste 35, 46] 81 12 35} 

Hohe MUSCOGEE, IND. TER. 

_President—Prof, Alman C, Bacone 

M. L. Brown ... 

Miss Sadie E. Bonham 

Minnie M., Pratt | 

‘© Elizabeth B. Ja-| | 

. 


i 
Mrs, M. L. B 
a 61 35, 96 10 21 3 


~ 


+ 


* 


4 


CHEROKEE ACADEMY, 
TAHLEQUAH, IND, TER. 


Principal—Rey. Walter P. King. 
Hep A ssistants-——Mr. C. C. Johnson 


= 2 = 


ea Miss Grace E. Melton + 
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SEMINOLE ACADEMY. 
Sa-SAK-WA, IND. TER. 


Principal—Rev. W. P. Blake.... 
Assistants—Mr. Joseph Christian. 
Mrs. L. G. Blake.... 


Miss Mary Horney .. 


ATOKA BAPTIST ACADEMY, 
ATOKA, IND. TER. | 


Principal—Prof, Edwin H. Rishel 
Assistants—Miss M. Baker ...... 
Myra A. Shaw.. 


Alta E. Shafer. 


Mrs. E. M. Rishel .. 


DAWES ACADEMY. 
BERWYN, IND. TER. 


Principal—Mrs. Mary A. Dawes. 
Assistants—Miss Mattie Mallory. 
‘¢ Laura E. Dana. 

‘¢ Anna L. Cocks.. 

Emma G, Strong 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL, 
MONTEREY, MEXICO. 


/eachers—Manuel M. Lopez .... 
Miss Amada Trevino. . 
‘¢ Dina Jiminez.. .. 


STUDENTS 
Studyi P 
Male Female.) Tora. Conver- 
| Ministry. | Teach. | 

| 

137 
| 
71 3 5 

49 58 3 8 
2323. 3121, 5442 1830} 295 
| | 


NotTe.—The teachers in the foregoing list were those in service for the school 
year ending about June 1, 1894. The genera] Missionary table following contains 
ihe names of all under appointment during the Society’s year, from April 1, 1893, 


to April 1, 1894. 
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MEMBERS FOR LIFE. 


Total Number Constituted Such During the Year—47. 


Bence, James W., Fall River, Mass., by First 
Church. 

Birks, Alice, Fall River, Mass., by First Church. 

Bogle, Clara J., Fall River, Mass., by First 
Church. 

Bowman, Mrs. Mary E., Newark, N. J., by 
First Peddie Memorial Sunday School. 

Brown, C. H., Wallingford, Conn., by Self. 

Brown, Samuel N. 

Brown, Harold H. 


Collier, Anna B., Worcester, Mass., by Self. 


Crankshaw, Agnes A., Fall River, Mass., by 
First Church. 


Cudworth, Miss Mary B., North Scituate, Mass., 


by Self. 


\ 


Drake, A. M., St. Paul, Minn., by Self. 
Drake, H. T., St. Paul, Minn., by Woodland 
Park Church. 


Evans, David, El Paso, IIl., by Himself. 


Ford, Hattie J., Fall River, Mass., by First 
Church, | 


Glover, F. Nelson, Aurora, Ind., by Park Place 
Church. 

Grant, Blanche C., Providence, R. I., by Self. 

Greene, Rev. Albert, Seekonk, Mass. 

Greene, Katie, Seekonk, Mass. 

Griggs, Mrs. Ruth B., St. Paul, Minn.;: W. H. 
M. S. of First Church. | 


Hamblen, Alice A., Sendai, Japan, by S. W. M. 
Hamblen. 

Hanson, Rev. A. P., Rockford IIl., by Self. 

Hodges. Mrs. Mary C., Needham, Mass., by 
Self 

Higley, William P., Waukegan, IIl., by Church 
and Sunday School. : 

Hinchman, Mrs. N. L., Glenwood, lowa, by 
J. V. Hinchman. 

Hovey, E. O., Newark, N. J., by Peddie 
Memorial Church. 

Hulse, Samuel V., Newark, N. J., by Peddie 
Memorial Church. | 

Hyde, Mrs. Jessie A., Newton Centre, Mass., 
by A. W. Benton. 


Lindsay, Anna B., Fall River, by First Church. 


McKay, Rev. S. A., Owatonna, Minn., by Self. 
Merritt, H. C., Kewanee, IIl., by Self. 
Miner, Henry, Winchester, Ill. 


Newton, Mrs. Eliza L., Oxford, Mass., by Se'f. 
Newton, William Horace, Oxford, Mass., by 
Church. 


Overholser, Mary W., Worcester, Mass., by Sell. 


Pendleton, Mary W., Worcester, Mass., by Self. 


Pierson, W. M., Alton, IIl., by Self. 


Rugg, James H., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., by 
First Church. 
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Sargeant, Samuel S., Newark, N. J., by Peddie 
Memorial Church. 

Sawtelle, Charles F., Leominster, Mass., by Self. 

Smith, Miss Annie, Newark, N. J., by First 
Peddie Memorial Sunday School. 

Sneed, Charles F., Louisville, Ky., by Students 
of State University. 


Tompkins, Duronde, St. Paul, Minn., by Wood- 
land Park Church. | 


Townley, Henry E., Fall River, Mass., by 
First Church. 


Wakeman, Mrs. S. A., Centralia, Ill., by Self. 

Waterbury, W. R., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
by First Church. 

Webb, Rev. R. L., Needham, Mass., by First 
Church. 

Whalen, Rev. J. H., Mt. Upton, N. Y., by 
Norwich Church, 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
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SOCIETY’S te 
37—1868-69) .. 2 8} 8] 1} 2} 1) 2 
38—1869-70] .. 9 1:12) 4) 6) 16 4 1) 1) .. 
39—1870-71| .. ..| 2 6 9} 4 8 8} 1) .. 
40—1871-72) .. 5) 1 16) 11; 7} 6) 4). .. 
41—1872-73| 3} 2 4; 1 22; 9] 3} 4 1! 6) .. 
42—1873-74| . 2} 3...) 1 3 .. 
43—1874-75| ..| 4 1) 3} 3] 8 % 8] 1) 2 
44—1875-76) 1) 3) 9 1} 5| 5] 8 7 B| 6 9 1) 2) 2 
45—1876-77| 1) ..| 1] 3, 2 2} 11; 7 1) 10) 1 
 46—1877-78} 1) ..| 1) 8, 2 2) 9 1) 3] 6 1 
49—1880-81) 1) ..! 1) 4| 3 6 3. 7 
51—1882-§3, 1! ..| 1) 4! 3 2; 6 2 aL 7 11 
52—1883-84 1 1; 4 6 2 6 3.8 8} 7 
53—1884-85| 1) ..| ..| 7 5} 10 3, 5 710 8 
54—1885-86 1)... 2 9 2 12 8 
55—1886-87 2 . 2; 5! 3 | 2 9 6 
56—1887-88 1) . 2, 2 | 3 | 12) 
57—1888-89 2 4.5 2 6 
58—1889 90 1 4; 2) 5 
59—1890-91 2 45 8 2 5 
60—1891 92 2 6) 3) 7 
61—1892-93 2. 6 9 4 6 
62—1893-94' 2. 8.10 38 


REVISED MISSIONARY TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION 
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NOTES ON ABOVE TABLE.— 
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this rule occur between 
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fornia, and Florida. 

in 1882. the Convent 
Coast, Texas, and Ar 


white En 
has been 


This table does not inelu 
ointments but did not actu 
uthern States, the mission 
e been conducted almost wh 
ny years in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 
1864 and 1874, durin 
nois, Missouri, and 
Since 1878 co-operation h 
ions of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Ka 

ansas are in general co-operation with t 


ns of which time the 
chigan, and also 
as been resumed 


de General Officers and missionaries of auxiliary 
ally render and report service. 
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with Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, (ali- 
with several of the newer States, so that, 
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OF MISSIONARIES AND TEACHERS BY STATES FOR EACH YEAR. 


| 
19| 30 4) 91) 19] 19 e+} 2 17 eee 136 1846-47—15 
$5) 98 ..| 9| os 3 4] ..].... {141 |1851-52—20: 
99 99| 91 10 9 ee ee 4 4 4 9 . ee. 175 |1853-54—22 
10 12 q 9 = 6 4) 4 10 ree 169 '1854-55—23 
12] 181 98} gi 7 ..| 1) 6] 1/181 |1860-61—29 
29| 15) 35] 36) 31| aa} gl gl 1 8] (802 |1866-67—35 
15) 10 17| 21, 13 16} 3) 1| ..|..../326 |1867-68—36 
38] 24) 99 8] 401 ast 12) 2 ..) ..| ..|...,/801 |1869-70—38 
6/47/14] 18 23, 15] 31] gl Bl 1 14; 2) 1) 1) 3}..../888 |1870-71—89 
37! 5/20 gal onl ct 12} 7} 1) 1) 3}..../486 |1872-73—41 
a ol al 2 2} 6} 2} 1) 3| |1875-76—44 
2 4 7) 34) 8) 12 8| 1 4; 5) 2) 3] 1)..../225 |1876-77—45 
9) 28) 80) 19) 2} 5) 3] 2) ..| ..]..../218 |1877-78—46 
2/131 15) Sul gal 28) 1} 1] -8| 4} ..] ..]..../277 |1879-80—48 
3} 22 5) (25! 67) 44) 67 43! 25 23! 3) 1) 1! 9! of ol wl al ol... 
32 4 4 25) 57! aol 8) 2) 3) 16) 16) 5) 1) 514) 11882-8351 
6 9 28 58) 7 4) 2) 17) 13) 12) 5) 10.8) 1883-84-52 
319 5 9 31 29) 7) ..| 7 4) 2 24) 113) [702 
8 7 49 56 43 14 27 55 1) 4 2 2 3 20/14 16 8 137 676 1885-86—54 
2125 8 7 50 49! 40 15 34 58 7 6 1) 5 4) 3 1 23,16 13 6 212 (678 1886-87—55 
293 4 7 53 43) 8 4) 2) 85) 27) 17, 5| 22/3) 743 2887-88-56 
322) 4 11 52 47 26 44 65 9 6 1 8 4 3 1 42 26 22 4 25.3 _ 790 1888-89-57 
34 217 gal 28) 47| 11 6 4 4 2 53) 23 27) 23 3.5 833 90-58 
225 5 1s 77 76 32) G3) 73) 11 10, 6 2) 4 54! 29 38) 6 21 [1890-91-59 
328 8 4g 57 40 Gt 66 15 7 8 4 3 2 G1 46 6 27 4.4 1891-9260 
328 75 38, 55 76 13) 11, 3) 5) 2 1 65] 36, 48) 4 | 1892-93-61 


145, os 2 pe South were discontinued on the organization of the Southern Baptist Convention in 
largely eduentional — i 1862, since which time:they have been chiefly among the Freedmen, and are 
the fact that studeall e decrease of laborers among the Freedmen after 1873 is largely accounted for by 
Vacations, ")",.. Verrito were no longer commissioned as teachers and missionaries during their summer 
In 1889, the 67 mi ry of Dakota was divided into the two States of North Dakota and South Dakota 
the 73 in Jg9). 94 J ‘sslonaries reported in 1890, 30 were in North Dakota and 37 in South Dakota; and of 
Dakota and 2; \,, South 7 North Dakota and 40 in South Dakota; of the 66 in 1892, 31 were in North 
1891 there were alia akota; of the 76 in 1893, 37 were in North Dakota and 39 in South Dakota. In 

_'so 4 missionaries in the new Oklahoma Territory, 9 in 1892, and 16 in 1893. 
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TABLE OF COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 


Churches 

tributions No. of Baptisms | Churches e 
ae Legacies. Re po rted.| Organized. 
1—1832 $6,586 73 50 400 23 
3—1834-35| 8,663 84 79 | 1,200 60 68 
4—1835-36| 16,910 85 96 300 | 1,040 96 79 
aE. 5—1836-37| 12,361 66) 103 | 247 873 33 89 
6—1837-38| 13,437 105 237 1,431. 29 81 
7—1838-39| 15,345 05} 115 1,058 24 88 
1839-40} 17,334 29 87 24 62 
9—1840-41| 10,779 09) 71 300 1,134 59 45 
10--1841-42} 12,506 92 93 325 1,495 36 68 
11—1842-43 11,806 51) = 85 304 1,489 50 63 
12—1843-44| 13,401 76 73 249 1,127. 29 46 
13—1844-45| 18,675 68 7 | 818 51 62 
14—1845-46| 15,727 73 98 472 992 33 71 
-15—1846-47| 18,161 50} 136 505 490 29 84 
16—1847-48| 20,068 73} 1651 558 694 35 105 
17—1848-49| 20,876 64) 128 453 774 45 92 
aim fea: 18—1849-50 25,201 09 110 338 949 33 81 
qk lt 19—1850-51| 29,648 28} 132 386 981 33 98 
20--1851-52| 38,114 16) 141 380 1,187 46 99 
21—1852-53| 42,872 164 500 1,025 59 116 
| 221853-54| 56,381 08| 175 612 1,322 67 137 
23-1854-55| 55,545 40| 169 481 1,026 55 128 
241855-56| 47,928 113 196 542 21 87 
hide 25—1856-57| 43,361 76 88 211 336 24 64 
18 26—1857-58| 41,707 82 97 247 593 27 77 
a 271858-59| 43,525 92) 106 269 764 53 85 
k 28—1859-60| 55,749 50) 128 358 496 50 96 
eee 291860-61| 44.678 67| 131 371 867 71 109 
Vikeet 30-—1861-62| 31,144 28 84 252 473 30 71 
Wee 31—1862-63| 32,095 30 87 215 501 17 55 
32—1863-64| 56,090 00} 147 372 892 36 83 
33—1864-65| 94,403 17) 227 429 2,141 57 130 
34—1865-66| 105,936 25} 312 378 4,151 89 158 
35—1866-67, 144,184 46, 391 406 7,236 132 233 
RE, 36—1867-68| 139,060 326 352 6,712 106 207 
37—1868-69| 130,877 23! 266 301 4,424 64 183 
i tage 38—1869-70| 177,878 90} 301 321 3,840 70 184 
Wea" 39—1870-71| 197,071 30} 338 491 4,038 90 195 
THERES 40—1871-72| 186,251 29) 414 500 6,029 160 259 
41—1872-73| 210,660 07) 435 484 4,910 166 278 
42—1873-74| 221,272 97| 329 362 2,264 113 187 
43—1874-75| 198,343 98) 324 358 2,100 92 198 
44-1875-76| 177,876 254 300 2,036 65 159 
45—1876-77| 159,032 94) 225 256 1,581 60 163 
-46—1877-78| 126,463 91| 213 250 1,834 36 149 
47—1878-79| 115,083 38| 238 274 1,172 42 157 
Wea 48—1879-80| 122,419 21| 277 836 1,160 67 175 
1880-81, 193,373 24| 390 1,202 1,304 61 236 
1881-82 311,918 38| 512 1,460 1,675 75 318 
51—1882-83, 226,914 607 1,762 2,515 152 406 
52—1~83-84| 369,302 51| 636 1,599 | 2,949 145 404 
Mise 53—1884-85| 315,245 702 1,628 3,317 139 464 
eee : 54—1885-86| 326,279 09| 676 1,512 3,296 140 44° 
55—1886-87| 513,623 82) 678 1,385 3,300 129 447 
56—1887-88) 551,595 92; 743 1,594 2,886 137 475 
57—1888-89| 296,461 53} 790 1,795 3,646 181 526 
58—1489-90| 360,414 15| 833 1,659 3,834 163 541 
{ ' | 59—1890-91| 213,586 62} 948 1,828 4,523 199 605 
i 60—1891-92} 318,986 06) 1,053 2,018 4,335 119 669 
le 61—1892-93| 315,961 78| 1,082 2,035 5,743 136 716 
62— 1893-94] 333,137 61) 1,111 2,221 5,998 149 682 
q Totals ..| 8,03¢,082 24 134,179 5,629 11,984 
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CHARTER ‘OF THE SOCIETY. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society was originally incorporated by 
act of the Legislature of the State of New York, passed April 12, 1843. This char- 


ter was amended Feb. 9, 1849, and further amended April 30, 1877. In its present © 


form the charter is as follows: ° 


SECTION 1. All such persons as now are, or may hereafter become, members 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, formed in the City of New York in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, shall be, and hereby are con- 
stituted a body corporate, by the name of ‘‘ The American Baptist Home Mission 


Society,” for the purpose of promoting the preaching of the Gospel in North 
America. 


§ 2. This Corporation shall be capable of taking, holding, or receiving any 
property, real or personal, by virtue of any devise or bequest, contained in any last 
will and testament of any person whomsoever, the clear annual income of which 
devise or bequest shall not exceed ten thousand dollars; provided that every such 
bequest or devise shall be subject to the provisions of the act three hundred and 
sixty, of the laws of eighteen hundredand sixty. It shall be lawful for this Corpo- 
ration to establish and maintain schools in connection with its missionary work 
among the colored population of the United States, now generally known as freed- 
men, and also among the Indians of North America, and for that purpose to take 
and hold necessary real estate, and to receive, accummulate, and hold in trust en- 
dowment funds for the support of such schools, provided that the annual income of 
real estate and endowment funds held for the use and maintenance of such schools 
shall not exceed fifty thousand dollars. The net annual income of the said Society 
arising from their real estate, other than that held for school purposes, shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of ten thousand dollars. 


§ 3. This Corporation shall possess the general powers and be subject to the 
provisions contained in title third of chapter eighteen of the first part of the Revised 
Statutes so far as the same are applicable and have not been repealed. 


\ 4. This Act shall take effect immediately. | 
» 5. The Legislature may at any time modify or repeal this Act. 
NOTE.—Section 4 of title third, above referred to in § 3 is as follows : 


‘o hold, purchase and convey such real and personal estate as the purposes of 
the Corporation shall require, not exceeding the amount limited in its Charter. 


“sy a general act of the Legislature of the State of New York, approved June 7, 
A." D. 1890, this Society is enabled to take and hold property not exceeding in value 
threc millions of dollars or the yearly income therefrom not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 
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